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Mt From ee to Iran, 
Youw’ll find that no one’s more beloved 
Than the storyteller man. 


He sits down in the public square 
Upon his little mat. 

He combs his whiskers with one hand 
Below his turbaned hat. 





ie 
He softly sae, “Once, long ago,” 
And at the magic words 
The children come on silent feet 
And settle down like birds. 





He tells old tales, he tells new tales, 
And stops short now and then 

To gather pennies. He must eat 
And live, like other men. 


But he is more than other men. 
With calm and kindly look 

He is a doorway to the past, 

A window, and a book. 


He softly says, “Once, long ago,” 
And at the magic words 

The children come on silent feet 
And settle down like birds. 
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Watch Out, Jonathan! 


Jonathan and the big iron pot were going up the 
side of Hemlock Mountain. _ 

Now it was really beginning to be dark. Jonathan 
knew he should hurry, but the iron pot was heavy. 
Jonathan's steps were heavy and slow. This time he 
was stepping in the big footprints he had made coming 
down. 

It was really and truly dark. The tall trees were 
dark, The woods were dark and scary. 
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Chapters 8 and 9 from The Bears on Hemlock Mountain by Alice Dalgliesh Kcopyuiane 1952 Alice 
Dalgliesh) reprinted here under the title ‘Watch Out, Jonathan!”’ are used by permission of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, and of Epworth Press, London. 





“Crack!” a branch broke in the woods. It was as 
loud as a pistol shot. 

“Woo-ooh. Woo-ooh!” That was an owl, but it was 
a most lonely sound. 

Jonathan began to think about bears. And to keep 


up his courage he said, in time to his own slow steps: 


lense. ARE.)..NO...BEARS... . 
ON... HEMLOCK... MOUNTAIN. 
NO BEARS. ~-NO™. “BEARS”: JAT. +. ALL: 


He was tired and out of breath. So he rested for a 
minute, then he went on saying: 


ie hRER eo ARD eNO BEARS en. 
ON... HEMLOCK ... MOUNTAIN. 
NO BEARS - 


Watch out, Jonathan. WATCH OUT! What was 
that, among the trees, right on top of the mountain? 
Two big, dark ... what could they be? 

They moved slowly ... slowly ... but they were 
coming nearer...and nearer ... and nearer... 

Jonathan had to think quickly. There was only one 
thing to be done. Jonathan did it, He put the big iron 
pot upside down on the snow. Then he dug out a 
place and crawled under it. 


The pot was like a safe house. Jonathan dug out 
another little place in the snow so that he could breathe. 

Then he waited. 

Crunch! Crunch! Crunch! It was the sound of big, 
heavy paws on the snow. 

The bears were coming! 

Crunch! Crunch! Crunch! Nearer and nearer and 
nearer... 

Jonathan's hair stood up straight on his head. He 
thought about a lot of things. He thought of his mother 
and father and the gray stone farmhouse. Had they 
missed him? Would they come to look for him? He 
thought about the bears and wondered how they knew 
it Was spring. 

Crunch! Crunch! Crunch! Nearer and nearer... 
Jonathan made foolish words to the sound just to keep 
up his courage: 


THERE...ARE...NO...BEARS... 
ON...HEMLOCK...MOUNTAIN... 
NO” 3 BEARSes Alan hie 


But the sound had stopped. The bears were right 
beside the big iron pot. 

Jonathan could hear them breathing. 

And he was all alone on Hemlock Mountain. 
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Suddenly, above the breathing of the bears, Jonathan 
heard a noise. 

It was a twittering and a chattering. The twittering 
was the soft, comfortable noise that birds make before 
they go to sleep. 

And then Jonathan knew that the trees were full 
of birds and squirrels. He was not alone on Hemlock 
Mountain. 

Perhaps the bears knew this, too. Perhaps they had 
not quite waked up from their long winter nap. They 
sat there by the big iron pot. They waited and waited. 
But they did not try to dig under it. 

Inside the iron pot it was dark. Jonathan was far 
from comfortable. Outside he could hear the bears 
going sniff, sniff, sniff. Poor Jonathan! 

Oh, he said to himself. Why did I wait so long at Aunt 
Emma's? Why did I cat so many cookies? Why did I go 
to sleep? There did not seem to be any answer to these 
questions, so he stopped asking them. 


The birds kept up their twittering and the squirrels 
kept up their chattering. 

Sniff, sniff went the bears. One began scraping at 
the snow around the iron pot. 

Poor Jonathan! 

Then the birds stopped twittering and the squirrels 
stopped chattering. The bears stopped snifing and 
listened. What was that? 

Crunch! Crunch! Crunch! 

Away off in the distance there was the sound of 
boots on the snow. Someone was coming up Hemlock 
Mountain! 

It was very still) The only sound was the crunch 
of boots. And at last Jonathan heard it. His father’s 
voice! 

“Hello-o-o-oh, Jon-a-than!” 

“Hello-o-0-oh, Pa!” 

Jonathan’s voice did not sound very loud under the 
iron pot. Would his father hear it? 

Again his father’s voice came, nearer and louder. 

“"HELLO-O-0-OH, JON-A-THAN!” 

“HELLO-O-O-OH, Pa!” 

The bears had had enough of this. They went 
lumbering off into the woods. And the crunch of boots 
on the snow came nearer and nearer... 
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The Dream 


The prairie wind sang softly through the grass. 
The boy heard it, and he heard the lapping of the 
Saskatchewan River and the call of the meadowlark. 
But he did not move. A bee circled close to his short, 
sturdy legs. But still he did not move. Only his blue 
eyes were busy as they watched the rabbit snare. © 

Swish! A small rabbit was caught. Swiftly the boy 
jumped up and took the rabbit from the snare. He 
popped it into a box and tucked it safely under his arm. 


As he trudged home, he talked happily to his new pet. 42 


“What have you got this time, Albert?” asked his 
mother. “You know I said the snake was the last pet 
you could keep this year.” 75 

‘It’s just a baby rabbit,” pleaded Al. 

“You had three rabbits last year.” 

“I know. But there are so many things I didn’t learn 
about rabbits last year. Don’t forget I'm seven now 
and I can read.” 27 | 

Al looked pleadingly at his mother. When he looked 
at her like that she knew she couldn't say no. Some 
mothers could argue that their children would neglect 
a pet. But she had never known anybody who looked 
after animals as gently and kindly as Al did. 
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Later, while he was making a soft bed for the rabbit, 
Al thought about the dream. The first time he had had 
the dream was after seeing some children hurting an 
animal. In the dream, Al was standing in the middle 
of a great farm surrounded by wild animals. The 
animals were not in cages but in large paddocks where 
they could wander freely. They greeted him in just the 
same friendly way as did the white rats and the garter 
snake and the owl that his mother let him keep now. 
The dream came to Al so often that he wanted to talk 
to somebody who would understand. 

“I think I know somebody who'll help me,” he told 
the little rabbit. “I heard about a professor named 
Dr. Rowan who likes wild animals. He works at the 
university just a little way down the river. I think I'll 
go and visit him.” 

A few days later, Al rushed into the kitchen, 
grabbed a warm cookie, and shouted: “I’ve been to 
the university, Mum. And I’ve got a job.” 

“Seven years old. And you have a job?” 

“Yep. Remember when we read about Dr. Rowan?” 

“The man who studies crows?” 

“Yep. I went to see him today. And he says I can 
help him band crows and he'll teach me about wild 


animals and...” 


“He didn’t mind you bothering him?” 

“No, he showed me his flying squirrel and his dog 
and he played some music for me and he wants to see 
my pets and...” ) 

“Don't talk with your mouth full. That's your 
fifth cookie.” 

“Mum, can I go to the country with him next 
Saturday? He'll let me help catch crows and band them 
and keep records in a book. And you know what? 
People all over North America will find the banded 
crows and write to him and then he'll know where 
crows go in the winter and summer. It’s called 
migration.” 

Mrs. Oeming sat down. She looked for a long time 
at Al’s beaming face. It told her again that there was a 
special kind of magic between Al and his wild animal 
friends. It was a magic that she didn’t have. But Al 
seemed to have had it since he was born. Apparently, 
Dr. Rowan, also, had seen the magic. 

During the years that Al was growing up, Dr. 
Rowan and he became fast friends. Al was a trusted 
helper and was keen to learn all he could about animals. 
Dr. Rowan never tired of teaching him, and encouraged 
him to finish high school and go to university to study 
more about animals. 
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And always, the dream stayed with Al. He became 
more and more determined to build a farm that would 
be a home for animals and a place where scientists 
could study them. 

One fine Saturday, free from classes, Al was exploring 
on the old game preserve to the east of Edmonton. He 
tramped across the flat land to the gently rolling hills 
and valleys. He watched the wild birds land on the 
lake. He listened to the soft sounds of little birds and 
animals. When he stood on the muskeg, the idea struck 
him. This was the perfect spot for his wild animal farm! 
He was so excited, and so anxious to tell somebody, 
that he tripped in the muskeg. He arrived home 
covered with mud, and grinning like a small boy. 

“What is it this time?” asked his mother, putting 
down newspapers for him to stand on. “You're a 
university student now and you still don’t know how 
to keep clean!” Al pinched his mother’s cheek. 

“Mum, I’ve decided about my wild animal farm. 
I'm going to buy the old game preserve.” 

“How do you know it’s for sale?” 

“Maybe it’s not, but I'll just have to persuade the 
owners to sell. It’s got everything. I'll bet even elephants 
can live there if we look after them.” Al brushed the 


dirt off his two-hundred-pound body. 


“Elephants in Alberta! Al, have you taken leave of 
your senses?” 

“No, Mum. Dr. Rowan and I have often talked 
about having them on the animal farm. It’s never been 
done, but we think it can be.” 

“Well, pardon me for being practical, but where are 
you going to get the money to buy the farm?” 

Even as she said it, Mrs. Oeming knew Al would 
have a plan. 

‘Tll_ promote wrestling matches.” 

“You'll what?” 

“Look, I’ve always been good at wrestling. | know 
a lot about it, and people like to watch wrestling. I'll 
organize matches and charge admission.” 

Al's plan worked. 

While he was carefully saving the money for the 
animal farm, he never missed an opportunity to tramp 
through the remote areas of Alberta to study the rare 
snowy owls or the Swan Hills grizzly bears or any 
living creature. Temperatures of forty degrees below 
zero, rain, or mud never stopped him. Trappers and 
nature lovers from the Arctic to the American border 
became his friends and assistants. School children 
watched for his banded birds and reported to him as 
he had reported to Dr. Rowan. 
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By 1958, when he was just over thirty years of age, 
Al's dream of a farm came true. He was able to buy 
the old game preserve and to persuade the government 
to give him a permit. He moved to the farm with the 
few animals he had, including his pet cheetah, Tawana, 
who purred, and some wolverines that were so tame 
they took eggs from his large, gentle hands. 

Al added to the family of animals each year by 
going on hunting expeditions. From the Nile Valley 
of Africa, he brought back long-limbed water buck. 
From the High Andes of South America he brought the 
shaggy-haired llama. From Arabia, he brought a single- 
humped camel that gave birth to a baby camel, named 
Jasmine. From Tibet he brought yaks. From the Arctic 
tundra, he brought caribou and the only herd of musk- 
oxen now in captivity. From the Yukon, he brought 
Dall sheep, animals so agile that they have to be caught 
within four hours of birth. From the Swan Hills of 
Alberta, he brought grizzly-bear cubs that weighed 
six-hundred pounds and had to be fed from giant-size 
bottles. From Thailand he brought an elephant that 
had to be fitted with elephant-size socks to protect 
its feet from the unfamiliar snow. As Al had predicted, 
these animals and many others adapted to the Alberta 
climate and to life on the animal farm. 


————E—_——————S ee 
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Al still likes to sit quietly listening to the wind 
singing through the prairie grass as it did when he was 
a small boy. Around him, large and small animals roam 
freely and gracefully in the paddocks. Migrating birds 
flap their wings on the lake. Teen-age boys work 
happily through the summers, studying wild life under 
Al's direction. Laughing city children run every where, 
holding tightly to bags of food that have been given to 
them so that they can feed the animals. Older visitors 
shake their heads in wonder at the first wild animal 
farm in North America. 

Al is content. He knows that his farm is teaching 
young people to preserve the wildlife of Canada and 
of the world. 
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Very Nearly 


I never quite saw fairyfolk 
A-dancing in the glade, 

Where, just beyond the hollow oak, 
Their broad green rings are laid; 


But, while behind that oak I hid, 
One day I very nearly did! 


I never quite saw mermaids rise 
Above the twilight sea, 

When sands, left wet, ‘neath sunset skies, 
Are blushing rosily: 

But — all alone, those rocks amid — 


One day I very nearly did! 


I never quite saw Goblin Grim, 
Who haunts our lumber room 
And pops his head above the rim 
Of that oak chest’s deep gloom: 
But once — when mother raised the lid — 
I very, very nearly did! 


—QUEENIE SCOTT-HOPPER 
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From Pull the Bobbin published by George G. Harrap and Company Limited, London, and 
reprinted by their permission. 








Dorothea 


Dorothea had seven brothers and sisters. And that, 
Dorothea sometimes thought, was too many. Why, at 
mealtimes there was hardly room about the table for 
all the litte brown and golden heads to gather. 
Father would pretend to lose count as Mother handed 
down the plates for him to fill. 


“Benny and Betty and Johnny and jill... ,” he 
would chant. “Kathy and Susan and William-called- 
Bill, and ... and... Mother, have I missed one? 


I'm almost sure there’s another somewhere!” 
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And the children would clap their hands to their 
mouths to hold the giggles in while Father checked 
them over again on his fingers. 

“.. . Kathy, Susan, William-called-Bill, and. . . 
and . . . Dorothea! I nearly forgot Dorothea!” 

And the children would explode with noisy 
laughter as he filled Dorothea’s plate and added an 
extra dollop of potatoes. They all had a turn at being 
“missed,” and the forgotten one would always get 
an extra dollop of something. It was a very funny 
game. 

“All the same,’ Dorothea would say to herself as 
she tried to eat her dinner without knocking her 
elbows against William-called-Bill on one side or 
Susan on the other, “. . . there are too many children 
in this family.” 

It wasn’t that she minded the crowding so much, 
or having only a tenth of a pie for dessert. And it 
wasn't the noise, for usually Dorothea liked noise. 
But she was the dreamy one of the family. And when 
you have seven brothers and sisters, where can you 
go to be all alone and dream? 

Even at night with the covers pulled over her 
head, Dorothea was not all alone. For there were two 
children in every bed, two beds in every room. And 
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you know what that meant — pillow fights and 
giggling and whispering long after Mother had turned 
out the light! 

Of course it was fun most of the time, like a big, 
jolly party that never ends. But sometimes Dorothea 
did not want a big, jolly party. She did not want to 
laugh, or play games, or even talk. Sometimes she 
just wanted to be all alone, and dream. And she 
would try to hide from her seven brothers and sisters. 

Once, she hid behind the china cabinet in the 
darkest corner of the dining room. She curled up 
with her arms about her knees and closed her eyes 
tight. Oh, how lovely it was to be all alone! She was 
far away in dreams when she heard the children 
calling, “Dorothea! Dorothea! Where are you?” 

Dorothea kept very, very still. “They'll never find 
me here,” she thought. 

“Where is she?’ she heard them calling. “She must 
be hiding again. Let’s find her!” 

Dorothea squeezed her eyes tighter as she heard all 
the little feet running upstairs and down, looking for 
her. Then, “Here she is!’ came a shout. ‘Behind the 
china cabinet!’ Dorothea opened her eyes to see all 
the merry faces of her brothers and sisters looking 


in at her. 
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“Oh!” she cried, “I wish I could be a fish! Then I 
would swim far away into the sea! Then you could 
never find me!’ 

“You are not a fish,’ said William-called-Bill, “and 
you can't swim away. You can't dream anymore. We 
want you to play Indians with us.” 

So Dorothea helped turn all the chairs over to 
make a fort, and played Indians. And the next time 
she wanted to be alone, she looked for a new place 
to hide. She tried under the bed, and in the closet. 
Under the hall stairs and behind the sofa. But they 
found her! They found her every time and dragged 


her away from her dreaming. 
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“Poor Dorothea,’ her mother would say. ‘No place 
to dream! Having seven brothers and sisters is not all 
fun.” She helped Dorothea to hide. “In here! Quick!” 
And she hid Dorothea in the vegetable bin. But those 
children found her there, too! Soon there was no place 
left in the house to hide. 

Dorothea tried the garden. But it wasn’t a very 
big garden, and there weren't very many good places 
to hide. The children soon found her behind the rose 
bushes, and in the tool shed. Once she climbed into 
the wheel barrow and covered herself with leaves. 
But it was so uncomfortable that she was almost 


glad when they found her that time. She sat up, with 


leaves in her hair. 





“Oh!” she cried, as a bird flew by, “I wish I could 
be a bird! Then I would fly away from all of you! 
I would fly into the tallest tree of the deepest forest 
and I'd be all, all alone!” 

“You aren't a bird,’ said the children, “and we 
don’t want you to fly away. You can’t dream any more. 
We want you to play ‘Run, Sheep, Run!’ with us.” 

So Dorothea shook the leaves from her hair and 
played ‘Run, Sheep, Run! But the bird had given her 
an idea, and the next time she wanted to hide she 
climbed up into the maple tree. She climbed high and 
she sat very still among the green leaves. For quite a 
long time the children didn’t find her. Then she heard 
them coming, shouting, ‘Dorothea! Dorothea! Where 
are you?” 

She climbed farther out onto the branch. It hung 
over the fence, over the garden next door. An old lady 
and an old man lived there. Dorothea’s mother had 
told all the children never to go into their garden. 

“They're very kind, but they’re old. They're not 
used to children. I don’t want you to bother them.” 

Now Dorothea was looking down into their garden. 
The old man and the old lady were having tea. They 
looked very peaceful. The garden was very quiet. 


There were no children anywhere. Dorothea sighed. 
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The branch creaked, and the old lady looked up. 
“Ohl” she cried. 

“What is it?’ asked the old man. 

“Tt’s a little girl. In a tree! She will fall. Come down, 
little girl! Please come down!” 

Dorothea came down from the tree. 

“Are you looking for something?” asked the old man. 
“A ball¢ Or your doll? Perhaps we can help you.” 

Dorothea shook her head. “I was only trying to 
hide,” she said. “I was trying to hide from my seven 
brothers and sisters. I was only trying to find a place 
to dream. But it’s no use! When you have seven 
brothers and sisters, they can always find you. There 
is never any hiding place good enough. There is never 
any place to dream!” 

“No place to dream!” the old lady said. She ook 
at the old man. 

“Sit down, my dear,’ he said, “and have some 
tea. I will think.’ 

Dorothea sat down beside the old lady and had 
some tea. Then the old man said, “Come with me, 
my dears.” 

The old man showed Dorothea a summer house 
under a willow tree. It was old, too, and it had 


not been used for a long time. 
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“T will fix the roof so the rain cannot come in,’ 
said the old man, who was not too old to use a 
hammer. 

“And I will sweep the leaves from the floor and 
from the benches,” said the old lady, who was not 
too old to use a broom. “You can hide in the summer 
house whenever you want. Your seven brothers and 
sisters can never find you here. And it will not bother 
us at all to have a little girl dreaming in our garden.” 

“Oh!” whispered Dorothea. “Oh, thank you!” 

Now Dorothea had a place where she could be 
alone whenever she wanted to. The children could 
never find her and soon they stopped looking. When 
they missed her, they would say, “Dorothea’s gone 
again. She must be dreaming some place, but she will 
come back and play with us after a while.” 
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David’s Exciting Day 


Dave craned his neck and looked up, frowning, as 
a wet snowflake landed: on his nose. At that instant, 
Rusty popped out his front door, with shining new 
skates and a hockey stick. He and Dave started off 
up the street. 

“Well,” Rusty said, “now that we've got some good 
ice 1 suppose it will have to go and snow and spoil 
the winter carnival. When I heard the wind howling 
around the house last night, | thought we were in for 
a blizzard today for sure.” 

“I did, too!” Dave agreed. “Anyway that wind must 
have swept all the snow off the ice. The river should 
be like glass now. It’s a perfect day to skate to 
Riverside — and practise up for that race.” 

“Do you think we'll get there before the bus with 
the rest of the gang?” Rusty wanted to know. 

“Oh, sure, we'll beat the gang,” said Dave. “I 
wouldn't miss the big race at the carnival for anything, 
but it’s only about six miles from Ridgetown to 
Riverside by the river. You'll be able to fly like the 
wind with those new skates.” 

Dave tried to keep from being envious. His own 
skates, handed down from his brother George, were 
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pretty old. He wished harder than ever that he might 
win the prize for the half-mile race — real racing skates. | 

When they got to the river, the two boys scrambled | 
down the steep bank and changed into their skates. 
Soon they were skimming along the river with even, 
ringing strokes. 

“Let's not stop till we get to the railroad trestle,” 
said Dave. 

‘It's a go! Race you!” 

And they were off. 

Fifteen minutes later they came to a breathless halt 
where the railroad trestle spanned the wider part of 











Clumsy in their skates, they scrambled up the steep 
bank and flopped down to rest for a minute. It was 
beginning to snow lightly, and the boys felt the cold, 
raw wind more keenly than they had within the 
protection of the high banks. 

“Here comes our blizzard,” said Rusty grimly. “I 
hope it doesn’t snow too much till after the races!” 

Dave wasn't listening. He was staring down the 
railroad tracks. “Say ... that’s funny,” he said. 

“What is?” Something in Dave's voice made Rusty 
sit up. 

“Look . . . there’s a big tree down, and from here it 
looks as if it’s right across the railroad tracks.” 

Rusty squinted in the direction Dave was pointing. 

The boys stumbled on their skates over to the 
tracks for a closer look. 

Sure enough, a huge tree, uprooted, lay across the 
track. 

“That must have blown down in the wind last 
night,” Rusty said. | 

“Could we move it?” Dave's voice was excited. He 
tugged, but the tree didn’t budge. 

“Hey!” Rusty said, scornfully. “Who do you think 
you are? Superman? It would take half a dozen men 
to move that.” 
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“Well, what'll we do?” Dave asked. “It'll cause a 
wreck. I guess we'll just have to skate back to the 
station at Ridgetown and report it.” 

“Where do you get that ‘we’ stuff?” Rusty said. 

“Wouldn't you go with me?” asked Dave, surprised. 

“Well, look,” Rusty said, “neither of us has to go. 
We can telephone the station when we get to Riverside.” 

“But we won't be there for about an hour yet. 
Suppose a train goes through before then?” 

“Don't worry. My Uncle Joe works on the railroad, 
and he told me that when a tree falls across the tracks 
that way, it automatically sets the signals for danger.” 

Dave looked up and down the track. He could see 
only one signal, and it was too far away to tell how it 
was set. He stood silent. He wanted to believe Rusty 
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knew what he was talking about, but he couldn't be 
sure. It was taking a chance. 

“That Green Mountain Flyer goes through here some 
time in the afternoon,” he reminded Rusty. 

Rusty shrugged. “If we get going right away,” he 
argued, “we can call up long before that’s due. I tell 
you the signals will be all set anyway.” 

Dave stood, undecided. The thickening snow sifted 
down his neck, and the wind whined. He shivered, 
and thought of the leaping fire in the cabin fireplace 
at Riverside. He thought of the lonely trip back to the 
station, for he knew Rusty wouldn't go with him. 
Then he looked down the track to where the tree lay. 

‘I'm going back,” he said, slowly. 

“You're crazy!” Rusty snapped. He pulled off his 
knitted cap, shook it free of snow, and replaced it, 
pulling it down over his ears. “If you go back, you'll 
miss the carnival. | tell you we'll phone the minute we 
get there. I tell you those signals are set.” 

“But suppose they're not,” Dave said slowly. “We 
don’t know for sure.” 

“My uncle should know,” Rusty said. 

“But that was a different railroad, and you could 
be wrong. I’m going back anyway,” he added resolutely. 


“Come with me, why don’t you?” 
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“No!” Rusty said flatly. 

In silence the two boys climbed back down the 
bank. There they separated — Rusty to continue on to 
Riverside, and Dave to skate soberly back down 
the river to Ridgetown. 

Dave felt very much alone. The falling snow was 
beginning to make the ice rough and to cover any 
bumps on its surface. Skating at full speed was difficult, 
and Dave took several tumbles. But he made himself 
keep going. 

He tried to comfort himself with the hope that they 
couldn’t have the carnival if it stormed. They would 
have to postpone the races until another day. But in 
his mind’s eye, he could see his friends sitting around 


the fire in the cabin, eating, singing songs, and doing 


“Maybe Rusty’s right and I should have gone on with 
him,” Dave muttered to himself as he streaked along, 
in a bleak, gray world. 

He had been skating about ten minutes when, 
suddenly, a sound shattered the silence. Off in the 
distance, Dave heard the eerie “Who-who-whoooo0o!” 
of a train whistle! It was too early for the Green 
Mountain Flyer, and, besides, the sound came from the 
direction of town. It must be a local. 

Dave scrambled up onto the railroad tracks and 
clumped along, frantically looking for signals, praying 
that they might be set against going ahead. But when 
he did spot them they were too high for him to see 
clearly, and he couldn’t be sure which of the maze of 
tracks they controlled. 

Dave slid back down onto the ice. The train, he 
thought, was still the other side of the Ridgetown 
junction. That meant there would be a ten-minute 
stopover in town. He might still have time to reach 
the station. 

Dave raced along, head down, skating furiously. 
Suddenly he struck something under the snow. He was 
jerked up into the air, and came down with a crash 
that completely stunned him. 

For a minute, everything was black. 
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Then he sat up, dazed. Something warm and wet 
was trickling down his face. When he put his hand up, 
his fingers came away red. And his lip was pufhing out. 
He took his handkerchief and sopped the blood from 
his face. Then Dave looked at his skate. Broken beyond 
repair! What an ending to a day he had looked forward 
to for weeks. 

As his head cleared, Dave remembered the train. He 
yanked off his skates, and shoved his cold feet back 
into his snowboots. He heard the train whistle again— 
“Who-who-whoooo0”— so much louder that he knew 
it must be THIS side of the station. 

That left only one course open to him. 

Dave climbed the bank and ran along the tracks. 
His head hurt, and he was so dizzy that he could hardly 
run, but he stumbled on, taking off his scarlet wool 
shirt as he went. 

Now he could hear the thunder of the approaching 
train, and the tracks began to tremble under his feet. 
The engine was looming right ahead of him and coming 
fast! 

Dave dashed forward, waving the scarlet shirt. 
Would they see it? 

The train kept coming. Dave stepped out to the 
middle of the tracks, waving frantically. 
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Still the train kept coming. But now it was slowing 


down. It was almost on Dave when he threw himself 
out of its way and down the bank. The train came to a 
grinding halt just where he had been standing. 

Then, dirty and dishevelled, he climbed back up the 
bank to face the engineer and brakeman who were 
hurrying towards him. He pulled on his shirt and stood 
buttoning it with embarrassed fingers as he explained 
the situation. Soon he was surrounded by the other 
members of the train crew and several male passengers 
who wanted to know why the train had stopped. 

“We'll back into Ridgetown immediately to report 
the blocked track,” said the conductor. “Luckily there's 


no train due over the line in this direction for a few 
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hours. Thanks to Dave’s warning, a train crew will 
have enough time to remove the tree and check the 
track before the Green Mountain Flyer comes through 
from the opposite direction. “All aboard, everybody! 
No time to lose! You, too, young man,” he added, 
seeing Dave hesitate shyly. 

“Just a minute there,’ said one of the passengers, 
stepping forward from the group. He came over to 
Dave and the conductor, who tipped his hat. “I’m 
Ronald Clyde, vice-president of this railroad,” the 
man said to Dave. “Would you do me the honor of 





riding back to town in the coach with me?” 


Dave looked down at his dirty clothes and his grimy 
hands. He remembered his blood-stained face and 
swollen lip. Who would want to ride in a trairi with 
him! 

“First thing is to look after that cut,’ said Mr. 
Clyde. “And then I think we should both have 
something to eat after all this excitement.” 

Soon after, in the station restaurant, Mr. Clyde said 
seriously, “This railroad and all the people on this train 
and the Green Mountain Flyer owe you a great debt 
for your thoughtfulness and bravery, David. I shall 
see that the railroad makes some attempt to repay you.” 

“Oh, I don’t want a reward for what I did,” said 
Dave, flushing red. 

“We don’t look on it as a reward,” said Mr. Clyde. 
“You have earned it. Our railroad has a reputation for 
safety and efficiency. Anyone who helps us to live up 
to that reputation, as you have done, is entitled to be 
paid for his services.” 

Dave felt a warm glow spreading through him. 
Perhaps he wouldn’t have felt much better than this 
even if he’d won the race at the carnival. 

“And there's one more thing,” said Mr. Clyde as 
they got up to leave. “I've been noticing those skates 
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of yours. One of them seems to be broken... 
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“Yes, it is,” Dave said sadly. “But the skates really 
weren't much good anyway.” 

“Good enough for you to run races and rush danger 
warnings in,” said Mr. Clyde, smiling. “Before I take 
you home to tell your mother what a fine son she has, 
let's go across to that hardware store and see what we 
can do about new ones.” 

Dave was now almost beyond speech. He could only 
get out a feeble “Thank you, sir!” but Mr. Clyde seemed 
satished. 

“What a lot I'll have to tell Rusty,” thought Dave 
as he and Mr. Clyde crossed the street together. “And 
before Mr. Clyde leaves I must remember to ask him 
about those signals!” 
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Marvellous Martin 


Martin could do anything. He could play hockey and 
baseball and he could get an A in arithmetic. He was 
always the first one chosen for games, and when 
someone was elected to collect money a a a party 
it was always Martin. : 

Some mornings, David sat in his del a across ie aisle 
from Martin and wished that there was some way to 
be just like him. But there didn’t seem to be. No matter 
how hard David tried, he couldn't score as many goals 
or hit as many home runs and he could never get all the 
answers right on an arithmetic test. When he was 
chosen for a game, it was always after all the reallly 
good players had been picked and he could not even 
remember EVER being elected to do anything. 
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Most of the time, David said nothing at all to Martin. 
He just watched him. Once in a while, Martin would 
look at David and grin. Sometimes, when they passed 
one another in the school yard, Martin would wave his 
hand or say “Hello.” 

‘Thete had to be some way to be more like Martin, 
David decided. He began watching Martin more and 
more closely. He started to part his hair on the right 
side instead of on the left side, because that was the way 
Martin parted his hair. 

When Martin wore a blue sweater to school on 
Thursday, David wore a blue sweater to school on 
Friday. When Martin began using a long, red pencil 
to print his name — instead of a short yellow one os 
David took ten cents from his allowance and bought 
himself a red pencil..~ : 

But his arithmetic didn’t get any better. He couldn't 
score any more\goals or hit any more home runs. And 
he still got chosen for teams after all the really good 
players were picked. 

There had to be something else that made Maras sO 
special and so marvellous, decided David. 

At lunch time, he sat as close to Martin as he could 
and listened to everything he said and watched 
everything he did. Then he tried doing the same things 
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and saying the same things. But he was still David and 
still ordinary instead of marvellous. 

‘One morning when the teacher was out of the room, 
Martin looked across at David and grinned. David 
grinned back. 

Then, feeling very daring, because there was really 
no reason why Martin should agree, David said, 
“Would you like to come to my place after school?” 
He waited, fingers crossed. 

Martin looked surprised for a. second and then 
nodded his head.. “I might as well,” he said, grinning 
again. 

David grinned, too, and ran his hand through his 
hair the way he had seen Martin do. If Martin came 
home with him, David decided, he’d find out what 
made him so special! 

But Martin didn’t say anything very special on the/ 
way home from school. He talked about the arithmetic 
test and the posters they were making in art. 

When David asked, “How do you always get such 
good marks in arithmetic?” Martin shrugged his shoulders 
and didn’t say anything at all. 

“There must be a way to get such good marks,” 
said David. 


“I just do my homework,” said Martin. 
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“I do, too,” said David. He waited for Martin to 
| say something more. 

“I don’t know,” said Martin. He laughed. “I guess I 
can just add.” 

When David began ae about hockey and baseball 
and asked, “How do you hit so many home runs and 
score so many goals?” Martin shrugged his shoulders 
again and didn’t say anything at all. 

“There must be something you do,” said David. 

“I just like hockey and baseball, I guess,” said 
Martin. 

By the time Martin went home at six o'clock, David 
didn’t know any more about how to be special than 
he had before. 

“What makes people special?” he asked his father 
at dinner time. 

“People are special in different ways,” said his 
father. 

“I mean special like Martin,” ae David. “He gets A 
in arithmetic and he plays hockey and baseball better 
than ses else and he’s always chosen hrst for 
teams.” 

“Maybe Martin works at it,” said his father. “Maybe — 
he does extra HO a in arithmetic and Pa 
hitting home runs.” 
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David shook his head. “It has to be something more 
than just practice,” he said. “I do my homework and | 
practise hitting home runs but I’m never as good as 
Martin!” 

David kept right on trying to be like Martin, though. 
He began saying “That's a fact!” in exactly the same 
way Martin did. He kept his arithmetic papers in a 
folder with three holes punched in it, the same way 
Martin did. He bought a green fountain pen with a 
silver cap, almost exactly like the one Martin bought. 

One morning, when the teacher asked him a question, 
David stood up, shifted his weight from one foot to the 
other, ran his hand through his hair and cleared his 
throat, just the way Martin had a few minutes before. 

The teacher looked at David for a second and then 
the class burst out laughing. She frowned a little and 
said, “School is no place for impersonations, David. 
You may sit down.” 

David looked at her in surprise, not quite certain of 
what he had done to annoy her. He sat down and 
tried to decide what “impersonations” meant. He would 
have to ask his father, he decided. 

“Your teacher thought you were trying to be funny 
by imitating Martin,” said his father. “You're getting 
more and more like him, you know.” 
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“Am I really?” David smiled. So it was working! 
Before long he would be just as special ee marvellous 
as Martin. 

His father looked puzzled. “You sound as if you're 
glad you're becoming like Martin,” he said. “I don't 
understand it, David.” 

“He gets A in arithmetic,” said David. “And he gets 
picked first for the teams. And he hits more home runs 
than anybody else.” 

“But you don’t do any of those things, do you?” 
asked his father. “You talk like Martin and you move 
like Martin and you have a fountain pen like Martin's. 
That’s not the same at all!” 

“You said I was getting more and more like him,” 
insisted David. “If I’m like him one way, I can be like 
him another way!” 

“It doesn’t work out like that at all, David,” said 
his father. “You're you and Martin is Martin.” 

David didn’t say anything at all, and finally his 
father sighed. 

_ “Think about it, David. Do you want to ae yourself 
or do you want to be a copy of Martin?” 

The next morning in school, David spent so much 
time watching Martin that he had to leave three 
arithmetic questions unfinished. 
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“Really, David!” said the teacher. “Do them for 
homework. And do questions seven and eight as well!” 
She looked through some papers on her desk. “We're 
going to do a play for social studies. I need four 
people.” She glanced around the room. “Martin. Judy. 
Mary Ellen.” She hesitated. “David.” She handed out 
sheets of papers. “The play is written on here. Your 
parts are underlined. We'll go over it at noon hour.” 

“David carried his paper back to his own desk. He 
had been chosen for something! Even if he hadn't 
earned an A in arithmetic, he had been chosen for 
something practically before anybody else. 

He looked at the paper and frowned. It was so 
blurry he couldn't read it very easily. He glanced 
across the aisle at Martin’s desk. Martin's copy was 
much darker and easier to read. 

Just before he went down to the lunchroom, David 
Stopped at the teacher's desk. 

c “My copy of the a Be is blurry,” he said. “Tt isn’t 
as good as Martin's.” 

The teacher yee at the paper in his lhand. “Yours 
is a carbon copy,” she said. “I guess I tried to make too 
many the same. It can't be done, you know! Copies are 
never quite as good.” She opened her desk. “Here, 
David. You can read your part from the book.” 
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As soon as lunch was finished, Martin, David, Judy, 
and Mary Ellen clustered around the teacher's desk to 
practise the play. 

“My name is wa Columbus,” said Martin, 
waving his hand. 

“My name is Mario,” said David, “eee his hand 
in the same way. 

“You mustn't do exactly what Martin does,” said the 
teacher. “You're supposed to be Mario, not Chustopied 
Columbus.” 

Behind him, David heard Judy giggle. “He thinks 
he's supposed. to be Martin,” she said. 
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David felt his face getting red. He pretended he had 
not heard Judy at all. “My name is Mario,” he said 
again. 

They read the play through three times, and finally 
the teacher said, “That will do for now. We'll try it 
again tomorrow.” She hesitated. “Will you stay behind 
for a minute, David?” 

When the others had left the room, the teacher 
looked at David for a minute. “Do you really want to 
be in the play, David?” she asked finally. 

“Oh, yes,” said David. 

“Why?” she asked. 

David looked at her in surprise. “Because it will be 
fun. And because it’s the first time I've been picked to do 
something.” He waited. 

“And because Martin is in the play?” asked the 
teacher. 

David felt his face getting red again. He nodded his 
head. “I guess so.” 

“Why do you think I picked you to be in the play, 
David?” asked the teacher. Without waiting for an 
answer, she said, “Because you're you. Not because I 
wanted two Martins. I wanted a Martin and a David. 
A Columbus and a Mario. Do you think you can be 


what I want?’ 
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“Tm all mixed up,” said David. “I wanted to be like 
Martin because he always seems so special. But | 
guess I can't ever be really like him, can I?’ 

The teacher shook her head: “Not exactly like him,” 
she said. “You can try hard the way he does, so that 
you get the best mark you can in arithmetic. Now, 
about the play. Do you think you can be Mario? That 
means being yourself.” 

‘Tll try,” said David. He started to run his hand 
through his hair the way Martin did and then he put 
his hand into his pocket instead. He cleared his\throat. 
“Do you suppose it would be all right if I parted my 
hair on the left instead of on the right Being Mario, I 
mean? I don’t really like my hair parted on the right.” 

“T think it’s an excellent idea,’ said the teacher. She 
smiled at him. “Do you know something? I didn’t 
really like your hair parted on the right side, either!” 

David smiled back at her and went down the hall 
to comb his hair, still feeling a little bit mixed up but 
feeling like himself. 
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Emily Carr 


When Emily Carr was a little girl in Victoria, she 
didn’t like being dressed in frilly dresses and told to 
keep clean. She was happy in the fields or on picnics or 
at the beach. She was happiest of all in the cow yard. 
There she would sit on the wood-pile with a rooster in 
her lap and sing loudly to the cow and the hens, to the 
ducks and the pigeons and the rabbits. +¢; 

One day in 1879, when Emily was eight years old, 
she tore open a large, brown paper-bag. With a charred 
stick from the fireplace she began to draw on it, 
carefully studying her model as she worked. Her 
drawing of the dog Carlow was so well done that one 
of her sisters said, “Not bad,” and her father kept her 
paper-bag picture as long as he lived.) => 143 

As Emily grew up, she continued to draw pictures of 
things she knew and loved. But she was never content 
to draw just the outside of things. Before she painted 
anything, she spent long hours looking at it and thinking 
about it. She thought herself right into people and 
places and animals and trees, and it helped her to become 
a great artist. 

All her life Emily loved animals and nature and 
people who were close to nature. She loved the Indians 
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who lived in the great forests up the west coast of 
Vancouver Island. She went to their villages by steamer 
or by canoe, in a fishing boat, or on top of a wagon-load 
of lumber. No matter how difficult or uncomfortable the 
journey, Emily was determined to get there so that in 
her paintings she could tell about this unexplored land 
and its people. Her Indian friends called her Klee Wyck, 
The Laughing One. 

Sometimes she visited deserted villages to see the 
splendid totem poles carved out of whole cedar trees 
that the Indians had left behind. Weeds as high as her 
head stung and scratched her. Silence frightened her, 
and mosquitoes bit her as she stood, all alone, staring 
up at the totems, trying to find their meaning. 

The picture of Totem Mother and Child was made 
at Kitwancool. The totem seemed to tell Emily of the 
love a mother has for her baby. Look how she has 
told us of the mother’s feelings. The carved wooden 
hands hold the baby tenderly, and the mother surrounds 
him with her love. This Indian mother would die to 
protect her baby, who looks, as Emily said, like a wise 
little old man. As you look at the strong, simple lines 
of the totem, you can see that once this was a living 
tree and that figures cut into a tree must be carved 
into its natural shape. 
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Totem Mother and Child, Kitwancool  ~ The Vancouver Art Gallery 
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At first, people didn’t like Emily Carr’s paintings. 
They thought she ought to paint “pretty” pictures in 
which every tiniest thing could be seen. But a child 
who took painting lessons from her understood when 
Emily said, “Any fool can copy, child, if he tries long 
enough; what you have to do is to create, get the feeling 
of your subject and put that there.” 

When you look at the pictures of the trees that Emily 


Carr has drawn for us in the following paintings, you, 
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Old Coast Village The Vancouver Art Gallery 
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too, will understand what she meant. These trees don’t 
look like the ones we see growing in our streets and 
gardens. Here we are inside deep forests where the 
trees are so old and so tall that they make a twilight of 
green all about us. 

In the picture called Old Coast Village, Emily Carr 
is making us feel the way a tree grows, wrapping 
its greenness around the stem, stretching its crown up 
to catch the sun. She has left out the details of leaves 
and twigs, making us pay attention to the swirling 
shapes of growth. 

Often Emily would take her pets with her on her 
journeys into the dense forests — always a dog, 
sometimes a monkey or her parrot or a white rat. She 
wrote in one of her books, “So still were the big woods 
where I sat, sound might not yet have been born.” In 
those lonely places she needed to be brave to be alone 
day after day. But when you want badly enough to do 
something, you find courage to do it, and Emily Carr 
wanted, above everything else, to show how she loved 
this wonderful Canada of the far West. For her, 
Canada was not modern cities and broad highways, 
but the ancient land beyond the Rockies that the 
Indians knew, untouched through century after century, 
solemn, wild, and free. 
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Rushing Sea of Undergrowth ; The Vancouver Art Gallery 


Emily Carr named this picture A Rushing Sea of 
Undergrowth; it describes spring coming in Canada. 
The colors that she used tell us about old trees and 
new growth, and, to use her own words, “.. . of 
sap gushing in every leaf, of push, push, push, the 
bursting of buds, the creeping of vines. Everything 
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expanding every minute. ... 
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Above the Gravel Pit The Vancouver Art Gallery 


Look at the sky in Above the Gravel Pit where the 
wind is tearing the clouds to shreds. It is full of the 
bluster and freshness of spring. We can feel the hot 
sun on the dazzling edge of the quarry, and see the 
brilliance of new leaves against dark woods. All those 
sweeping, bouncing shapes make us want to run and 
jump because winter is over. 

No wonder that before her death in 1945, Canada 


honored Emily Carr as a great artist. 
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Every time I climb a tree 
Every time I climb a tree 
Every time I climb a tree 

I scrape a leg 

Or skin a knee 

And every time I climb a tree 
I find some ants 

Or dodge a bee 

And get the ants 

All over me 


And every time I climb a tree 
Where have you been? 

They say to me 

But don’t they know that I am free 
Every time I climb a tree? 

I like it best 

To spot a nest 

That has an egg 

Or maybe three 


And then I skin 

The other leg 

But every time I climb a tree 

I see a lot of things to see 
Swallows rooftops and TV 

And all the fields and farms there be 
Every time I climb a tree- 

Though climbing may be good for ants 
It isn’t awfully good for pants 

But still it’s pretty good for me 
Every time I climb a tree 
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“Doctor Dan’’ 


“Look OUT!” Jigger yelled. 

Danny Foster swung the small fishing boat hard to 
port to miss the flat little iceberg that was all of a 
sudden dead ahead. The growler swept past, just 
inches from the bow, and Jigger Bartlett, his carrot 
hair standing straight up like the spines of a sculpin, 
_ turned on his friend in a fury. 

“Some fine Newfoundlander you are!” he raged. a 
let you steer my boat and you try to ram the bottom \, 
out of her! You... you stupid! You... you Doctor | 


Dan, you!” 
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Danny bit his lip. Jigger was sure wonderful mad 
when he called him that! 

“Aw, Jigger...,” he apologized. 

“Don't you ‘Aw Jigger’ me, b’y!” Jigger yelped, ~ 
and came scrambling back to take over the steering ( 
himself. “You get yourself up to the bow! What were c 
you wool-gathering about anyway?” — 

“Just watching the steamer go out,” Danny said. 
He pointed to the supply steamer getting up speed as 
it cleared the Narrows of St. John’s harbor. 

“It’s just the Kyle goin’ down north like she always 
does. That's nothing to be gawkin’ at!” Jigger’s eyes 
narrowed. “Bet you wish you were on that one _ 
instead of on this smelly little old fishin’ boat of 
mine... eh?” 

" was strange how Jigger could often read his mind. 
Because that was what Dan had been thinking. How 
would it feel, he’d been wondering, to plant your feet 
on the deck of the steamer for Labrador? How would 
it feel to be a member of the ship's crew .. . to be its 
ship's doctor? And someday he was going to be a 
doctor too... like the great Wilfred Grenfell himself, 
even! 

The Labrador doctor had once saved the life of 
Danny’s father in the days when he used to go fishing 
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down north. And now the only thing in the world 
Danny wanted to be was a doctor. 

Jigger could never understand that. Life to Jigger i. 
was fish. And “fish” to any Newfoundlander was 
cod. And any boy who would nearly ram a fishing 
boat on a growler certainly was stupid. Still, Jigger 
wasnt one to hold a grudge. 

“Hey, Danny!” he sang out now. “Keep your eye 
peeled for Tom Malley’s dory! Storm last night could 
have brought it anywhere along here!” 

Danny turned to face the wind. He knew as well 
as any Newfoundlander how serious it could be to 
lose a boat. He was glad Jigger had asked him to 
come along and help look for it. Even with their 
differences, they were best friends. 

The sun was still just crawling out of bed back 
of the harbor rocks, and wisps of morning fog were 
still rising. In spite of his warmest clothes and_his 
oilskins, Danny shivered a little as they putt-putt-putted 
along. He hoped he spotted the missing dory first! 
Jigger’s taunt had hurt! 

One schooner with all its sails up went by like 
some beautiful white bird. Even Jigger stared. 

“Don't see many like that any more!” he said. 
“Everyone's got engines now!” He swung his little 
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boat toward shore. “We'll just have a look at the 


trap,” he replied to Danny's puzzled look. “Hope 
the storm didn’t break it!” 

The trap was like a huge, net box, sixty fathoms 
around and ten fathoms deep. A long piece of net— 
the “leader” — stretched from it to shore and, along 
this underwater wall, the cod would swim into the - 
trap and not be able to find their way out again. 
Several times a day, when the cod were really 
running, the men would come and lift the net. 

Jigger cruised alongside. He and Danny shoved 
their arms deep into the icy water, pulled up the 
side of the net. A sculpin and two little tommy-cod 


flopped back into the water. Jigger let go again. 
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“Just a few in it,” he muttered. “Looks like 


everything's all right, though. Hey — grab a hand- 
line, Danny!” He let the boat drift with the current. 
“Let's see what's about.” 

He untangled a fishing line, held up the lead 
weight on the end of it. “There's what I’m named 
for!” he bragged to Danny for the hundredth time. 
“A jigger. Dad says with me on one end of a line 
and a real jigger on the other, we're bound to get 
fish!” 

He tossed the line over and began jigging. Up- 
down-and-jerk! Up-down-and-jerk! Sure enough, he 
had a cod in the boat before Danny had even started 
to jig. 

“You don’t want to be a fisherman _ anyway!” 
Jigger er reminded him. He hauled in his line and started 


the motor before Danny could think of an answer. 
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They went putt-putting away from the rocky 
headland. The little boat climbed up on the backs of — 
the huge Atlantic swells and slid smoothly down the ' 





sides of them. 
“Obbhhhhhhhhhh, we'll rant and we'll roar like Fe . 
true Newfoundlanders!” Jigger sang happily, and \ he 


Danny was soon joining in. “We'll rant and we'll ) 
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roa-a-a-a-a-a-r on deck and belowwwwwww 

And with that the engine coughed and quit. In 
an instant Jigger had ducked under the engine cover. 
In a few minutes he came back up, shaking his head. 
~ “Gee, Danny,” he said, “I don’t know what's the 
matter.” He looked toward the shore. “And we're 
drifting out! Grab an oar Danny .. . let's get to 
shore!” 

They pulled on their oars until their backs ached. 
But finally they made it. Jigger hooked the bow rope 
around a rock and studied the ocean. Not another 
boat in sight! 





“Stay here!” he ordered. “I'll see if I can find 
someone over in the next cove!” He was off, up 
over the rocks. 

Danny waited. An hour passed. Jigger still didn’t 
come back. Danny could stand it no longer. Making 
sure the boat was well tied, he, too, scrambled up 
the rocks. 

“Jigger!” he hallooed. 


pligccthe im tsigpets. «>, Jigger im,.., epliedithe 
echoes. 

“JIGGER!”” he cried more loudly, as he ran. 

“Here!” came a faint reply. “Here — below you!” 


Danny looked down. His friend was lying on a 
little rocky ledge. For a minute, Danny couldn't see 
what was the matter. 

“Be careful!” Jigger cried, as Danny started to 
climb down to him. “The rocks are slippery!” 

Danny kept his eyes off the g gtay ocean, heaving 
below. At last, he reached his friend. Jigger held 
‘up his hand, and a huge chain with it. Jigger’s thumb 
was stuck in one of the old links, and the chain 
itself was anchored to a huge, rusty spike. 

“How on earth did you do that?” Danny cried. 

“Grabbed it as I slipped,” Jigger told him. “And just 
when I'd found Malley’s boat, too!” He pointed across 
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the cove. There, sure enough, was a little boat, floating 
close to shore. 

Frantically, Danny tried to pull the rusted spike 
out of the rocks. No use! Probably some long-ago 
seaman had tied his boat here. And he had driven 
the spike in to stay! 

Danny turned his pockets inside out. Nothing. Just 
one little piece of string. Just a — 

But wait a minute! “Let's see that hand!” Danny 
ordered. He began to wind the string round and 
round the swollen thumb, starting at the tip, and 
working toward the rusted ring. 

“Ouch!” Jigger cried out. “What are you doing?” 

“It has to be tight!” said Danny, and went on 


winding. 





“Okay!” he said finally. “Now! When I start 
unwinding, you slide the chain down right after the 
string. This has squeezed down the swelling — 
pushed the blood back out of your thumb.” 

He began to unwind the string. As he unwound, 
Jigger pushed the link down after it. Down the 
thumb it moved .. . over the knuckle bone . . . and 
off! 

Jigger sucked his thumb. It was sore and red — 
and free. He looked sideways at Dan. 

“You know,” Jigger allowed, “you're a right handy 
man to have along on this coast!” 

He swallowed hard, and maybe it was his pride 
he swallowed. “You ought to be a doctor, you 
know,” ~ he said. 

And it was a wonderful fine thing for Jigger to 
say. Danny decided to be as generous. 

“What I'd like here right now,” he said, 
fisherman with a boat!” 

They grinned at each other in surprise and delight. 

“Well, I guess we can do with both fishermen 
and doctors on the coast!” said Jigger. “Don’t you 
think so, Doctor Dan?” 
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The Nuremberg Stove 


GHAP TE RS. 


In an old, old house in Germany there once lived 
a father and his ten children. The mother was dead 
and the father was very poor, so the children 
sometimes went hungry. 

One cold, snowy night, August, the middle boy, 
was returning home with two pieces of silver in his 
pocket, earned by chopping wood. He was _half- 
frozen as he ran down the street and was glad when 
his sister Dorothea opened the door for him. 

The room into which he ran was large and bare, 
and the brick floor was uneven. A walnut cupboard, 
a table, and several stools were the only pieces of 
furniture — the only pieces, that is, besides a most 
wonderful stove. 

It was made of porcelain aa stood like a shining 
tower in the poor room, so tall that it touched the 
ceiling. It was painted blue and lavender and gold, 
bright and warm like the colors of a king’s peacock 
or a queen’s jewels. Its great golden feet were shaped 
like the claws of a lion, and there was a golden 
crown on the top of all. In each corner was the 
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statue of a king. Birds 
and flowers were painted 
over its shining porcelain. 
It was a right royal thing, 
and the children loved it 
more than anything in the 
world. 4 

Their grandfather had 
brought the great stove 
home from a broken-down 
building where he had 
found it long years ago. 
Hirschvogel, a famous 
potter, had made the stove 
in Nuremberg, hundreds 
of years before that, and so 
August and his brothers 
and sisters had called the 
stove Hirschvogel after 
the famous potter. Once, 
no doubt, it had stood 


in a palace. But it had ae 4 


never been more useful 


than it was now in this 
poor room, sending down 
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heat and comfort to the children sitting at its feet. 
When they were hungry, they could look at the 
pictures and bright colors of Hirschvogel and forget 
their troubles. When the bitter cold of winter came, 
they sat snug against their old friend. 

“Oh, dear Hirschvogel, I am so cold, so cold!” 
said August. “Is father not in, Dorothea?” 

“Not yet, but he says we are never to wait for 
him,” said Dorothea. “We will have supper, now 
you have come home.” 

Supper was a huge bowl of soup with big slices 
of brown bread swimming in it and some onions 
bobbing up and down. The bowl was soon emptied 
by ten wooden spoons, and then Dorothea drew 
her spinning wheel close to the stove, and the little 
ones asked August for a picture or a story. For 
August was the artist of the family. 

He had a smooth board, that his father had given 
him, and some sticks of charcoal, and he would 
draw whatever he had seen during the day, while 
the children watched breathlessly with wide open, 
wondering eyes. In his secret heart he often said to 
himself, “When I grow up, I will make beautiful 
things. I'll build a fine room and I will put Hirschvogel 
in it. That’s what I'll do.” 
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As he lay now in the warmth of the stove and told 
the children stories, suddenly a blast of cold air 
and blown snow struck like ice through the room. 
The door had opened and their father had come 
home. The younger children ran to meet him, for 
their father was good to them all, but tonight he 
hardly answered their welcome and he sat down 
wearily. 

“Take the children to bed,’ he told Dorothea, 
and she obeyed. August stayed behind, curled before 


the stove. 





When Dorothea came down again, there was a 
long silence. Then the father struck his hand on the 
table. “I have sold Hirschvogel,” he said, and his 
voice was husky. 

August sprang to his feet. “Sold Hirschvogel!” 

“I have sold Hirschvogel!” said his father in the 
same husky, dogged voice. “I have sold it to a travelling 
trader for two hundred florins. There was no other 
way. I owe twice that much. He will pack the stove 
and take it to Munich tomorrow.” 

“Oh, Father! — the children — in midwinter!” 
cried Dorothea. 

August stood, staring with dazed eyes. “It is not 
true?” he muttered. “You are joking, Father?” 

“It is true. The bread you eat, the roof over your 
heads have not been paid for in months and months. 
The stove goes tomorrow. Two hundred florins, that 
is at least something.” 

August could not move. He stared at his father, 
his face white; he shook with tearless sobs. The 
skies must fall if they could take Hirschvogel away. 
They might as well tear the sun out of the heavens. 

“Hirschvogel is worth a great deal more,” said the 
father, “but beggars cannot be choosers. ‘The little black 


kitchen stove will warm you just as well.” 
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“Father!” cried August, “you can’t mean what you 
say! You could not do such a thing! I will get work 
tomorrow. There must be something I can do!” 

But his father could only say, “Go to bed. Children 
like you have nothing to do with such matters. Go 
to bed, I tell you!” He took the oil lamp and stumbled 
off to his own room. 

August threw himself on the stove, kissing it and 
sobbing as though his heart would burst. 

“Come to bed,” sighed his sister. “Oh, August, 
don’t look like that. You frighten me.” 

‘I shall stay here.” 

“Here! All night!” 

“They might come and take it.” 

“But it is cold! The fire is out.” She lingered by 
him, trying to persuade him to go to bed. But it was 
in vain. 

“I shall stay here,” was all he answered her. And 
he stayed — all the night long. 

Early in the morning his sister came down with 
a light in her hand and touched him gently. 

“August, you must be frozen. August, do look 
up! It is morning, only so dark!” 

August shuddered all over and got to his feet. 
“Morning!” he echoed. 
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Loud blows on the heavy iron knocker drowned 
his words. A strange voice called through the keyhole, 
“Let me in! Do you hear? I am come to take the 
great stove.” 

August doubled his fists, his eyes blazing. “You 


will never touch it!” he shouted. 


But there was no help for it. He fought like a 
demon and struck out right and left at the men who 
came in to take the stove, but -at last his father put 
him out at the back door and the packers set to work. 

When Dorothea went out to look for August, he 
was nowhere in sight. And before. long, Hirschvogel 


was gone — gone forever. 
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GHA PTE Ra2 


August had stood leaning against the wall of the 
house with the tears running down his cheeks. Just 
then an old neighbor came by and said, “I hear that 
your father has had to sell the big stove. How much 
did he get for it?” 

“Two hundred florins,” August answered between 
clenched teeth. 

“He was a fool to sell it for that,” said the man. 
“That stove is a masterpiece. It belongs in a museum!” 

“It belongs in our house!” cried August. 

“Well, when you grow up, you can go after it. 
Don’t cry now. It isn’t lost forever.” And the old 
man went away. 

“Go after it!” Why not go with it? August ran 
out of the courtyard and across the street. There 
was the stove carefully wrapped in straw, tied with 
ropes, and laid on a cart. The movers climbed up 
beside it and the cart creaked slowly away over the 
snow. Unseen by anyone, August followed. 

At the railway station the wagon stopped. The 
men lifted the stove to the ground and left it there 
to wait for a freight train. August watched, and a 
desperate plan came to his mind. Where Hirschvogel 


went, he would go. 
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~The peehane train fave and the stove was put 
into one of the cars. But when the train moved off 
down the track, August was in it too. Silent as a 
mouse, he hid behind the stove. It was very dark, 
yet he was not afraid. Pulling the straw apart with 
his hands, he made a hole about where the door 
might be. At last he found it. He slipped through and 
curled up inside the great stove. Then he drew the 
straw together, fixed the ropes as they had been, 
and pulled the door shut behind him. At last he 


slept, as the train rumbled on toward Munich. 
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And while he slept, August seemed to hear 
Hirschvogel speaking: 

“I was made in times when men were honest, and 
so their work was honest too. My maker worked, 
not to win a fortune, but to create something beautiful. 
I do not know where I am going, but since I go from 
that humble house where they loved me, I shall be 
sad.” 

Then the voice sank away in silence. August no 
longer felt cold or hungry, now that he heard 
Hirschvogel speak. Courage and safety and happiness 
were his. Hirschvogel would defend him. 

When he woke up, hours later, he was once more 
hungry and cold. The train must have travelled a 
long way. Would he ever see home again? When 
the men came to lift the stove out of the freight car, 
would they find him? And what would they do to 
him? Most of all, he wondered if he could find a 
way to bring Hirschvogel back to the family at home. 

At last the train stopped, and August felt the 
stove being lifted into a cart which went uphill and 
down for miles and miles. Another stop, and the 
stove was carried up some stairs. The men rested, 
and then went on softly, as if they were walking on 


thick carpets. August did not know it, but he was 
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in the royal castle of Berg. All he knew was that 
the air was warm and fragrant and that somewhere 
music was being played. 

Presently the stove was set down, and August 
knew that the wrappings were being taken off. Then 
he heard a man’s voice saying, “What a beautiful, 
beautiful stove! It is undoubtedly the work of Augustin 
Hirschvogel.” 

Someone turned the round handle of the brass 
door, and August's heart stood still. The door opened 
slowly. Someone bent down and looked in, and the 
same voice called out in surprise, “What's this in it? 
A live child!” 


Me; 
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Trembling, August climbed out of the stove, hardly 
daring to look up. 

“Oh, let me stay!” he sobbed. “Please, sir, let 
me stay! I have come all the way with Hirschvogel! 
Let me stay with him!” 

But the man did not seem to be angry at all. 
“Don't be afraid,” he said. “Tell me all about it — I 
am the king.” 

In his rough little sheepskin coat and his thick, 
mud-covered boots, August stood in the beautiful 
room, loving Hirschvogel too much to be afraid of 
any king. 

“My name is August. Hirschvogel was ours!” he 
said in a choked voice. “We have loved it all our 
lives; and Father sold it. I said to myself that I would 
go with it, and I have come all the way inside it. 
No one. thought to look inside till you did. Let me 
live with it. I will cut wood for it every morning, 
if only you will let me stay beside it. No one has 
ever filled it but me since I grew big enough to 
chop wood, and it loves me —” 

_ There was something in the child’s face that pleased 
the king. “Wait a little,” he said. “What do you 
want to be when you are a man? Do you want to 
be a woodchopper?” 
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“Oh, no!” cried August. “I want to be a painter, 
like the man who made Hirschvogel.” 

The king smiled. “Stay here, then. Stay with your 
Hirschvogel. I will tell your father that you are safe. 
You shall learn to paint. And if you work well, 
when you are a man I| will give you back your 
beautiful stove.” 

Then the king called the travelling trader to him, 
and when he found that August's father had got only 
two hundred florins for the stove, he was very 
angry. He had paid the trader two thousand ducats 
for the stove, because Hirschvogel was the work of 
a master. When he spoke again, his voice was stern. 
“You will give this boy's father the two thousand 
ducats. Be thankful that you are not punished more.” 

So it was that August and Hirschvogel went to 
live in the king’s palace. August often went home 
to visit. But he worked hard through the years till 
he grew to be a man and became the artist he 
had hoped to be. And at last came the time when he 
went home to stay, taking Hirschvogel with him. 

As for his dream, he always thought that it was 
true, that he had heard the voice of Hirschvogel. And 
perhaps he had, for artists see sights which others 
cannot see and hear sounds that others cannot hear. 
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The Magic Begins 


It was a narrow little street and rather dark, 
with old houses set close together. Peter was rather 
surprised. He didn’t remember this street, and what 
was more, he hadn’t known there were any old houses 
in new little Radcliff-on-sea. “But then,’ he told 
himself sensibly, “I don’t know everything!” 

On the left-hand side of the dark little street was 
a dark little shop; such a dark little shop that you 
could hardly make out what it sold. Peter crossed 
the road and stared into the dark little window. He 
could just make out an old oak table covered with 
blue-and-white saucers and strings of beads and a 
couple of copper kettles. 
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And then all of a sudden his heart gave a great 
jump. Because he saw it. He saw it, and he fell in 
love with it immediately. 

It was a tiny ship, not longer than six inches, 
carved in some old dark wood. He stared at it so 
long that, in spite of the dimness of the window, 
he could make out everything about the ship — the 
tiny round shields, smaller than threepenny bits, that 
hung over the sides, and the boar’s head carved and 
gilt, that seemed to grin at Peter in a friendly 
manner, though it was a very fierce boar indeed. 

Peter wondered how much the little boat would 
cost. It would cost a great deal he was certain, and 
yet he couldn’t go away and leave the dear little 
boat, the friendly little boat behind. And then, 
suddenly, without knowing just how it happened, 
Peter found himself standing inside the dark little 
shop. 

A tiny far-off bell tinkled and stopped. Nothing 
happened. Peter went on standing there afraid to 
move, in case he knocked something precious off a 
table with his elbow, or trod on something precious 
with his foot. 

It seemed to him that he stood there a long time 
without anything happening. He was just thinking 
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that he had better open the door and let himself out 
into the street, when something happened. He heard 
the sound of far-off steps coming from somewhere 
at the back of the house. They came nearer and 
nearer, and then an old man stood beside him. He was 
a very old man indeed, and over one eye he wore 
a black patch. 

“What can I do for you?” asked the old man. 

“Please,” said Peter, “could you tell me the price 
of the little ship, the one in the window?” 

The old man didn’t stir. He just stood there looking 
hard at Peter. 

“You like that little ship?” he asked at last. 

Peter nodded. He couldn’t explain just how much 
he did like it. 

The old man moved towards the crowded little 
window. “They don’t make ships like that nowadays,” 
he said a little sadly. 

“Is it very old?” Peter asked, hoping that it wasn’t, 
because very old things, he knew, often cost a good 
deal of money. 

The old man nodded. “Older than anyone would 
believe,” he said softly, stroking the tiny ship with 
gentle hands. 

“She’s a beauty!” Peter said with all his heart. 
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“Yes, she is a beauty!” agreed the old man, holding 
it as carefully as if it were an egg that he might drop. 

“How much is it?” Peter asked, his heart beating 
very fast. 

“All the money in the world wouldn't have bought 
this once,” the old man answered, “no, not if it were 
prince nor king nor emperor himself.” 

Peter didn’t know what to say to this, so he said, 
“Could I buy it, do you think?” 

Then the old man said a strange thing. “It would 
cost all the money you have in the world — and 
a bit over.” 


Peter put his hand in his pocket and pulled out his 
money. There were two silver shillings, a sixpence, 
a threepenny-bit and three pennies neatly spread out 
on the dark counter. 

“Three shillings is the price,” said the old man 
gravely and put the little boat into Peter's hands. 

It was only when Peter stood outside blinking in 
the sunshine after the darkness of the shop, that he 
remembered that he had spent his tea money, which 
didn’t matter much, and the twopence belonging to 
his father, which mattered rather more, and his fare 
money, which mattered a good deal. 

Yes, he had done what the old man had said. 
Without realizing it, he had paid all he had in the 
world — and a bit over. Well, as for the twopence, 
he would borrow it from one of the others and pay 
it back next week, but if he meant to get home that 
night, he had better start right away. And then he 
remembered the short cut across the sands. 

He heard the big clock on the bandstand boom 
out one, two, three, four, five: 

‘If I hurry, I can do it easily,’ he told himself. 

He gave his little ship one last loving look and 
then put it carefully into his pocket. It was only 


when he was striding along the firm, wet sand, his 
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shoes dangling by their laces from his neck, that he 
remembered something and whistled. 

The ship was at least six inches long — and he 
hadn't a pocket that size. And yet it had slipped 
quite easily into his pocket. 

He took the ship out of his pocket and looked 
at it again. Yes, it was six inches. And over. Nearer 
eight, as far as he could judge. He put it back again. 
It slipped in easily. “Must have been something the 
dentist put in my tooth that makes me muddled,” 
he thought and went on whistling. 

He was as happy asa king. The bad tooth was 
out, and his little ship was in his pocket. His fingers 
kept playing with it as he walked. He was wondering 
what the others would think of it. The girls wouldn't 
care for it much of course, but Humphrey would 
love it. He wondered whether Humphrey would clean 
out the rabbit-hutch if he were allowed to handle 
the new ship. 

He wandered on, his mind full of his new toy. 
He had forgotten where he was. And what was 
more important, he had forgotten the time. 

Now it was a great mistake to forget the time. 
The greatest mistake of all. And I will tell you why. 
It was because Peter's way lay round a tiny bay 
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which was the most dangerous for miles around. The 
beach sloped suddenly down from the cliffs to the 
sea, and when the tide came in, it came with a rush 
and a pour and a swirl to the cliffs edge. The water 
in this little bay would be deep and dangerous even 
when the tide was not full elsewhere. 

And there was Peter strolling along that very bay, 
whistling, and his fingers playing inside his pocket 
where the boat lay. 


Suddenly he raised his head. Then he stopped 
dead still, staring at the tangle of green and yellow 


water that was racing towards him. 
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He looked wildly about him. The cliffs rose sheer 
and white and unfriendly on all sides. Before him 
the oncoming waves swept inwards, drew back with 
a sucking noise over stone and pebble, swept inwards 
again, spreading their pattern of yellow lacy foam 
nearer and nearer. 

Peter was frightened. More frightened than he had 
ever been in his life before. All sorts of ideas came 
muddling into his head. . . . His mother and father — 
his brother, and the sisters he would never see again. 

He said a little prayer and felt rather braver. 
But not so very brave. 

The water was so near now that it was licking 
over his bare toes. He gave a little groan. He said 
aloud, “I wish, I wish I could get home!” 

There was a tugging inside his pocket, as though 
something was moving, something like a bird, 
something that strained and strained to be free. 
Without knowing what he was doing, Peter put his 
hand in his pocket and drew out the ship. 

It began to grow in his hand. 

He stared at it in amazement. The water was up 
to his knees. But he had forgotten the water. The 
boat was growing larger and larger. It was floating 


gently on the waves. A bright sail unfurled itself. 
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The ship was just large enough to hold one little 
boy. 

Peter scrambled over the edge. The sail spread 
itself. The golden boar was dazzling in the sunshine. 
The ship rose slowly into the air. 

It held a steady course above the tumbling, foaming 
sea, above the white cliff wall it rose, above the 
green cliff-tops where people walked and raised their 
eyes to the wonderful bird of gold and scarlet and 
blue. 

On flew the boat. And on flew Peter, not knowing 
whether he was on his head or his heels. 

Magic. Magic had happened to him. He knew it 
would some day. He had always believed in magic, 
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even when the others had laughed at him, laughed 
because he was the eldest and ought to know better. 

He leaned over and patted the side of the ship. 
He had to clutch hold tightly, for he nearly fell out. 
He was not yet used to flying in a magic ship. 

When he looked again, he saw that they were 
dropping, although the movement was so gentle he 
had not noticed it. Tree tops floated up to meet 
him and floated away again. Roofs of houses went 
by like red mushrooms. The green earth rose up to 
meet him. With the gentlest movement, like a butterfly 
settling, the keel of the boat touched the grass. 

Peter stepped out. But this time he didn’t stare, 
because magic had become the most natural thing in 
the world to him. 

The bright sails were rolling themselves up. The 
boat was shrinking, shrinking, shrinking. Soon there 
was nothing to be seen but the toy that had so taken 
Peter's fancy. He picked it up gently from the grass, 
wrapped it in his handkerchief for fear of damaging 
it, and put it in his pocket. Then he looked round. 
He was on the cliff path that sloped downward to 
the house. 

He was whistling like a thrush as he ran down 
the path to meet the others. 
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-Rathers 
I know very well what I'd rather be _ 
If I didn’t always have to be me! 
I'd rather be an owl, 


A downy feathered Sw 3 


_ Awink-ity, blink-ity, yellow-eyed owl 


In a hole in a hollow tree. j 

I'd take my dinner in chipmunk town, 

And wouldn’t I gobble the field mice down, — 
If I were a wink-ity, blink-ity owl, 


' And didn’t always have to be mé! 


I know very well what I'd like to do 
If I didn’t have to do what I do! 


I'd go and be a woodpecker, 
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: ‘A rap-ity, tap-ity, red-headed woodpecker 


In the top of a tall old tree. 

And I'd never take a look 

At a lesson or a book. 

And Id scold like a pirate on the sea; 
If I only had to do what I like to do, 
And didn’t always have to be me! 


—MARY AUSTIN — 


te 
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First two verses of “‘Rathers”’ from The Childvén Sing in the Far West ‘by Mary Austin published by ‘ 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Reprinted by permission of Houghton Mifflin Company. i 
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Many Mothers to Many Daughters 


Kate, Kate, 
(I know you'll be late) 
Here is your satchel and there is your slate, 


Don’t go like that, child, your hair’s in a state — 
Kate! Kate! Kate! 


Kate, Kate, 
It’s twenty to nine, 
Take your umbrella, it may not keep fine, 


Oh, what a hanky — you'd better take mine — 
Kate! Kate! Kate! 


Kate, Kate, 

You haven’t your fare! 

Here are your sandwiches on the hall chair, 

What’s that? Your spelling book — Where, dates 


where ? 


Kate! Katel Kate! 


Kate, Kate, 
Your gym shoes are here, 
Won’t you be needing your pencil box, dear? 


Try to speak slower, love, mother can’t hear — 
Kate! Kate! Kate! 


Kate, Kate, 
You'd better not wait, . 
The two little Smith girls have just passed the gate. 


Hurry up, darling, I know you'll be late — 
Kate! Kate! Kate! 


—CARYL BRAHMS 
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Lumpy 


“That's all for today,” said Mr. Walker. “You 
may go, class. Oh, by the way, the list of players 
who made the school hockey team is posted on the 
notice board.” 

The boys in the class rushed down to have a look 
at the notice board. They all went but Tommy. He 
knew he didn’t have a chance. He could skate all 
right, but he wasn’t fast enough. If only he had long 
legs like Bob, or if he were short and wiry like 
Jerry! He was short all right, short and fat. 

“Your father was just like you when he was a 
boy,” his mother always said. “You'll shake it off as 
you grow older.” 

Maybe he wouldn’t be fat when he grew up, but 
that didn’t make him feel any better now when the 
boys called him Lumpy. Tommy picked up his books 
and started toward the door. 

“Oh, Tommy!” said Mr. Walker. “Will you drop 
these papers off at the office on your way out?” 

As Tommy came down the stairs, he saw the 
boys crowded around the notice board beside the 
office. They seemed to be excited and were all 


talking at once. 
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“Oh, no!” he heard one of the boys saying. “Not 
Tommy Rogers for left defence!” 

“You're fooling,” said another. “Old ‘Lumpy made 
the team? Mr. Walker must be out of his head.” 

“We'll never win any games with slow old Lumpy 
on our team,” said a third boy. 

Tommy was about to tell them not to get excited 
because he didn’t want to play on the team if they 
didn’t want him. Then he stopped, turned around, and 
walked back up the stairs toward his classroom. 

“Mr. Walker,’ he said, when he came into the 
room, “I think you made a mistake on the list for the 
hockey team. You’ve got my name down on the list 
on the notice board. I’m sure you meant to write 
Tommy Rivers’ name.’ 

“No, Tommy, I didn’t make a mistake,” said Mr. 
Walker. 

“But I’m not a very fast skater,” said Tommy, 
“and the chances are I'll slow down the whole team.” 

“I don’t think so,” said Mr. Walker. “I put you 
on the team because I thought you were the best 
man for left defence. It is important to be fast in 
hockey, but not just to be a fast skater. You have 
to think fast and guess what the other team is going 
to do. And you have to be strong as well as fast. 
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But most important of all, you have to feel yourself 
part of a team.” 

“But how can I do that when the other fellows .. .,” 
Tommy stopped. 

“Yes, Tommy, g0 on, said Mr. Walker. 

“Nothing, sir,” said Tommy, as he turned to g0. 

He couldn't tell Mr. Walker what he had heard 
the boys saying. 

The next day after school, the hockey team played 
its first game. Tommy sat away from the rest of the 
team and tried hard not to listen to the whispering 
that went on as he tied up his skates. 





When he skated onto the ice, he took up the left 
defence position. “Mr. Walker said the most important 
thing was to feel yourself part of a team,” he thought. 
But how could he do that when he knew the other 
fellows didn’t want him on the team? | 

The whistle sounded. The puck dropped. Jim, on 
the opposite team, got the puck on the face-off and 
started skating toward the net. Tommy bumped the 
puck away from him and passed it to Bob. 

Bob started toward the other net with Jerry right 
beside him. He passed the puck over, but Jim was 
too quick for them. Again he grabbed the puck 
and raced down the ice with it. 

Tommy skated back toward his own net to cover 
up. The puck shot through the air. Tommy batted 
it down and shot it away from the net — his net. 
He was part of the team — not part of Bob and 
Jerry and Pete, but part of the team. And it was 
up to him to guard his net. 

Tommy guarded it fiercely. He stopped shots with 
his stick, his arms, his body — with whatever would 
stop that puck. On one shot he fell on the puck. 

As he lay there for a second, he heard Jerry say, 
“Boy, when Lumpy falls on the puck, he really 


smothers it!” 
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“Yes,” said Bob. “And when he stops those fellows, 
there’s enough of him to really throw them.” 

He reached down to help Tommy get up on his 
feet. 

“Come on, Lumpy, let's clobber them,” he said. 

Tommy grinned. “OK, Bob. Let’s go!” 

He skated over to his position and waited for 
the face-off. It was all right being Lumpy if you 


could do something with it. 
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Jonathan Bing 


Poor old Jonathan Bing 

Went out in his carriage to visit the King, 
But everyone pointed and said, “Look at that! 
Jonathan Bing has forgotten his hat!” 

(He'd forgotten his hat! ) 


Poor old Jonathan Bing 

Went home and put on a new hat for the King, 
But up by the palace a soldier said, “Hi! 

You can’t see the King; you've forgotten your tie!” 


(He'd forgotten his tie! ) 


Poor old Jonathan Bing, 
He put on a beautiful tie for the King, 
But when he arrived an Archbishop said, “Ho! 


You can't come to court in pyjamas, you know!” 


Poor old Jonathan Bing 
Went home and addressed a short note to the King: 


If you please will excuse me 
I won't come to tea; 
For home’s the best place for 


All people like me! 


—BEATRICE CURTIS BROWN 
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The Meadow 


It was the first time Mary Ellen had ever visited 
the farm, and her cousins did not seem to know 
what to do with her. 

She stood there, in her second best dress and her 
patent-leather shoes, and listened to them talk about 
her. 

“She’s too small to play games with us,” said the 
biggest girl cousin. 

“We can’t take her fishing in those clothes,” said 
the boy cousin. “Why didn’t she wear jeans or 
shorts?” 

“She probably doesn’t even have jeans or shorts,” 
said the biggest girl cousin. 
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Mary Ellen looked at the ground and said nothing 
at all. She had two pairs of jeans hanging in her 
closet at home but she didn’t want to say so. 

“We have to do something with her,” said the boy 
cousin. 

The two middle-sized girl cousins glared at Mary 
Ellen. 

“We were going to go down to the meadow and 
dig worms and then we were going to go fishing,” 
said one of them to nobody in particular. “Before she 
came along and spoiled things.” 

Mary Ellen ran her foot back and forth across the 
top step of the back porch and licked her lips but 
she didn’t say anything. 

“Whatever we do, we have to take her along,” 
said the boy cousin. 

“Come on, then,” said the biggest girl cousin. She 
nudged Mary Ellen. “You, too.” 

“We could play Indians,” said one of the middle- 
sized cousins, as they walked across the field behind 
the house. “We could tie her to a tree.” 

Mary Ellen stumbled over a lump of dirt but she 
didn’t say anything. 

The biggest girl cousin thought about playing 


Indians for a minute. Then she shook her head. 
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“Suppose she cried or something?” she said. “We'd 
only get in trouble.” 

Mary Ellen licked her lips. She hadn’t cried for 
weeks and weeks and weeks. But she kept right on 
walking, without saying anything. 

When they reached the edge of the meadow, they 
stopped walking and waited for Mary Ellen to catch 


up to them. 

“We have to climb through the barbed wire,” said 
the biggest girl cousin. “I'll hold it and you climb 
through.” 

Mary Ellen looked at the wire with its prickly 
barbs, and then at her cousin. She closed her eyes, 


finally, and crawled through into the meadow. When 





she opened her eyes and looked around her, she 
gasped. She had never seen anything so beautiful. 
Stretching ahead of her, as far as she could see, were 
buttercups and daisies and cornflowers. She had the 
feeling that if she walked just a few steps forward 
she would be lost in a sea of yellow and white and 
blue flowers. | 

She turned back to her cousins, but they were not 
looking at the flowers. Their heads were close 
together, and she had the feeling they were telling 
secrets but for once she didn’t mind being on the 
outside. 

She went on ahead so that she was shoulder high 
in flowers and stood watching two ants crawl around 


and around a daisy. 





“We're going to play a game,” said the biggest girl 
cousin, coming up behind Mary Ellen. “You close your 
eyes and count to one hundred.” She looked at Mary 
Ellen. “You can count to one hundred, can’t you?” 

Mary Ellen blinked and thought for a minute. “Yes,” 
she said, although she wasn't quite sure she could. 

“You count to a hundred, then,” said the biggest 
girl cousin. “And then you have to hunt for us. No 
matter how long it takes, you have to hunt around 
the meadow for us.” 

“It’s a game,” said the boy cousin. “We hide and 
you try to find us. But you can’t leave the meadow.” 

“And you're it until you find us,” said one of the 
middle-sized cousins. 

“Are you ready?” said the biggest girl cousin. 

Mary Ellen nodded and closed her eyes. She heard 
the rustling behind her as the cousins hurried off to 
hide. Once, when she had reached eleven or so, she 
heard the ping of the barbed-wire fence and for a 
moment she thought the cousins had gone off and left her 
alone in the meadow but she kept right on counting 
because she had said she would. 

When she finally reached one hundred, she opened 
her eyes and looked around. There was no sign at 


all of the cousins. 
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Mary Ellen began walking slowly around the 
meadow but she wasn't really looking for the cousins 
because she didn’t really expect to find them. The 
more she thought about it, the more certain she was 
that they had gone off through the barbed-wire fence 
to dig worms or fish but she didn’t really mind. 

She went deeper into the meadow, picking a daisy 
here and a buttercup there and a cornflower now and 
then, until she had an armful. When she reached the 
very middle of the meadow, she stopped and looked 
back. She could hardly see the barbed-wire fence at all. 

Mary Ellen dropped down on her knees and looked 
around. She could see nothing at all but the flowers, 
she realized. Using both hands, she pushed as many 
of the flowers as possible out of the way, so she 
would not crush them, then she lay full length on the 
ground and stared up at the sky. It was like lying in a 
box of flowers, she thought drowsily, half closing 
her eyes, so that the sky and the clouds and the 
flowers blurred slightly. 

The largest cloud of all looked like a castle for a 
moment, and she closed her eyes tightly and thought 
about being a princess with a crown of white and 
gold and a dress of cornflower blue and dishes shaped 
like buttercups. When she opened her eyes again, the 
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castle-shaped cloud had drifted by and the one directly 
over her head looked for all the world like a sailing 
ship — a pirate ship, off to search for gold and jewels. 


She closed her eyes again. A treasure chest full of 
gold like buttercups, and jewels as blue as cornflowers. 

Mary Ellen stayed in the meadow all afternoon, 
watching the clouds and thinking about the flowers, 
and when she finally heard the cousins running toward 
her, she flattened herself into the smallest possible 
space and said nothing at all. 

“She has to be in the meadow,” said the boy 
cousin. 

“She could have gone down to the creek,” said the 
biggest girl cousin. “If she fell in or got hurt or 
anything, we'll catch it!” 
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“We should have played with her, the way we 
were told to,” said one of the middle-sized cousins. 

“You wanted to dig worms as much as I did,” 
said the boy cousin. 

“We've got to find her,” said the biggest girl 
cousin. 

Mary Ellen stayed where she was, watching a lady 
bug balance on the edge of a leaf. 

“We'll look through the meadow,” said the biggest 
girl cousin. “Then we'll look down by the creek. If 
we don’t find her then, we'll have to go back to the 
house and tell.” 

The voices faded away, and Mary Ellen stared up 
at the sky again, but there were no clouds left. When 
she looked back at the leaf, the lady bug had flown 
away. 

Finally, slowly, she stood up, and looked around 
the meadow. She could see. the cousins walking back 
and forth by the barbed-wire fence and the trees. 

When the boy cousin saw Mary Ellen, he let out 
a whoop, and the others clustered around him. Mary 
Ellen walked up to them and looked at them without 
saying anything. 

“Where have you been?” demanded the biggest 


girl cousin. 
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Mary Ellen just looked at them. She waited while 
the boy cousin held the barbed wire so that she could 
climb through. She trailed along behind them as they 
walked slowly back to the house. Her patent-leather 
shoes were dusty, and there were two grass stains 
on her second-best dress, but it didn’t really matter. 

When they got back to the house, Mary Ellen’s 
mother smiled and waved, and two of the aunts 
hurried to get them all lemonade. 

“You must have had a wonderful afternoon with 
your cousins, Mary Ellen,” said her mother. “Aren't 
you glad we came?” 

“Did you have a nice time, Mary Ellen?” asked one 
of the aunts. 

Mary Ellen looked at her cousins, standing in a 
tight little knot, worried looks on their faces. She 
walked past them without saying anything at all. 
Then she sat down on the top step, dusted off her 
patent-leather shoes and took a long sip of the lemonade. 

She glanced at her cousins again. They were looking 
more worried than ever. 

“I had a lovely time,” she said. She smiled at her 
cousins for the first time. “Thank you for showing 


me the meadow.” 
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At the Garden Gate 





Who so late 

at the garden gate? 
Emily, Kate, 

and John. 

“John, 

where have you been? 
It’s after six; 

Supper is on, 

And you ve been gone 
An hour, 

John! ”’ 

‘‘We’ ve been, we ve been, 
We ve just been over 
The field,”’ said 

John. 

(Emily, Kate, 

and John. ) 


Who so late 

at the garden gate? 
Emily, Kate, 

and John. 

“John, 

what have you got?” 
‘“A whopping toad. 
Isn’t he big? 
He’s a terrible 
Load. 
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(We found him 
A little ways 
Up the road,”’ 
said Emily, 
Kate, 

and John. ) 


Who so late 

at the garden gate? 
Emily, Kate, 

and John. 

“John, 

put that thing down! 

Do you want to get warts?” 
(They all three have ’em 
By last 

Reports.) 

Still, finding toads 

Is the best of 

Sports, 

Say Emily, 

Kate, 

and John. 


—DAVID McCORD 
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Damon and Pythias 
The Story of Two Wonderful Friends 


More than two thousand years ago there lived two 
young men named Damon and Pythias. Damon and 
Pythias were known far and wide for their wonderful 
friendship. 

These two friends lived in Syracuse. This city was 
ruled by a cruel king named Dionysius, who treated 
his people very badly. The people were afraid to say 
anything against the king. They knew that they would 
be punished if they did. 

But Damon and Pythias were brave men. They 
spoke against the cruel king. 

One day, one of the king’s soldiers heard Pythias 
talking against Dionysius. The soldier arrested Pythias 
and took him to the king. 
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King Dionysius was very angry. “You will die in 
two weeks,” he said to Pythias. Then Pythias was 
taken to prison. 

Damon heard what had happened to his friend 
Pythias. He rushed to the prison to see him. “Oh, my 
dear friend,’ he cried, “I wish I could save you. | 
would die myself if you could live!” 

Then Pythias said to his friend Damon, “I know 
that nothing can save me. I am not afraid to die. There 
is one thing that troubles me, though. What will 
happen to my young sister and my old mother when I 
am gone? They must be taken care of. I wish I could 
go to see them before I die. Then I could make some 
plans for their care. They will starve if I do not.” 

So Damon went to the king. He begged Dionysius 
to let Pythias go to see his mother and sister before he 
died. Damon said, “I will take his place in prison until 
he comes’ back. You may kill me instead if he does 
not return.” 

Dionysius was astonished at this request. He had 
never heard anything like it before. “You may take 
Pythias’ place in prison,” he said. “If Pythias does 
not return on time, you will die in his place.” 

So Damon was put in prison and Pythias set out 
to see his mother and sister. 
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More than a week went by. The day on which 
Pythias was to be put to death was near, but Pythias 
had not returned. 

“Your friend has tricked you,” said King Dionysius. 
“He has run away and left you to die.” 

“I know he will return,” replied Damon. “I am not 
afraid.” 

Damon was right. Pythias had gone home to make 
plans for the care of his mother and sister. But the way 
back was not easy. Robbers attacked Pythias and took 
his money. Then they tied him to a tree and left him 
there. 

Finally Pythias broke free. He travelled day and 
night without stopping. He was hungry and tired, but 
he went on. 

At last it was the day Pythias was to die. But he 
still had not returned. His friend would have to die 
instead. ? 

Damon was led into the prison courtyard to be 
killed. | 

“Where is your dear friend Pythias, now?” said 
Dionysius. 

“Something has happened to him,” answered Damon. 
"I know that he would come if he could. I am glad to 
die in his place!” 
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Then, just as a soldier was about to kill Damon 


with his sword, Pythias rushed into the courtyard. He 
was tired and weak. But he cried with joy when he 
saw that Damon was still alive. “Oh, my dear friend,” 
he said, “I am glad I am not too late!” 

King Dionysius was astonished. “I have never seen 
such true friends!” he cried. “You may both go free. 
I cannot destroy such a love as yours. I have much 
gold. I rule over many people. I have a huge army. 
Yet I would give all my gold and power to have one 
friend like Damon or Pythias!” 
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The Curious Cat 


Belinda Melissa Penelope Brown was not a good, 
girl. That bad Belinda Brown was what her teacher 
called her. Naughty Belinda Melissa is what her 
mother called her. Poor Belinda is what her father 
called her, because by the time he came home in the 
evening she was almost always in trouble. 

“Poor Belinda,” said her-father one evening, as he sat 
down in his favorite chair. “Why can’t you look at 
television tonight?” 

“Because | was bad,” said Belinda. 

“What did you do?” 

“Well,” said Belinda, “there is a big cupboard at 
the back of our room at school, and today I locked 
my teacher in the cupboard.” 

“Why did you lock Miss Wilson in the cupboard, 
Belinda?” 7 

“Because Toby told me to.” 

Poor Mr. Brown! Whenever he asked Belinda 
“why” — why did you tie knots in my pyjama legs, 
why did you put soap flakes in the goldfish bowl, 
why did you hide your porridge under the chair — 
she always said, “Toby told me to.” And any grown-up 


knows that a cat can’t talk. 
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Belinda sat cross-legged on her bed and pulled the 
ted ribbons from the ends of her black pigtails. She 
tied the ribbons together and held the knot over 
Toby’s pink nose. Toby rolled on his back, and one 
white paw and one orange paw tried to catch the 
knot. Belinda held it higher. Toby rolled and jumped, 
he dug his sharp claws into the ribbon and grabbed 
it between his teeth. But Belinda always pulled it 
away from him. Finally he grasped the knot firmly. 
He rolled over and over until all his small, furry, 
orange-and-white body was tangled in red ribbon. 


He rolled right off the bed. Thud! 
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“Ouch!” said Toby. 

“Ouch yourself,” said Belinda. “I couldn't watch 
television tonight because of you. And last night | 
had no dessert because of you. And tomorrow you'll 
want to go to school with me again, and I'll get into 
more trouble. Why do you want to go to school?” 

“It's that Miss Wilson of yours, Belinda. What's 
she got against animals anyway? It’s ‘stubborn as a 
mule’ this and ‘slow as a tortoise’ that. The only ones 
she’s got a good word for are mice. Mice! She always 
wants you to be ‘quiet as mice.’ Well today she went 
too far. Did you hear what she said? ‘Curiosity killed 
the cat, that’s what she said, and I’m not going to 
let her get away with it. I’m a curious cat and I don’t 
want to be dead. I'll show her!” 

Toby smiled, and his yellow eyes turned up at the 
corners. Belinda laughed because a smiling cat is a 
very funny thing to see. 

“Come here,” she said. 

Toby jumped into her lap. He purred very loudly 
because Belinda’s pyjamas were soft and warm and 
snuggly. 

“Toby,” said Belinda, “why don’t you ever talk to 
grown-ups? Then they would believe me when I say 


you talk.” 
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‘I do talk to them,” said Toby between purrs. 
“But they don’t hear me.” 

“Well,” said Belinda, “I’m not going to do what 
you tell me any more. I don't like to be called bad 
Belinda.” 

Toby sat up straight and stopped purring. All his 
orange-and-white fur stood up stiff as a brush. 

“If you don’t do what I tell you, I'll run away.” 

“Oh, dear,’ Belinda started to cry. “Don’t run 
away, Toby. I'll do whatever you say. You mustn't 
run away.” 

“All right,” said Toby. He jumped on to her 
shoulder and put his wet pink nose against her cheek. 
“I won't run away. But isn’t it fun to do what I tell 
you? Didn't Miss Wilson sound funny shaking the 
door knob? And didn’t the goldfish bowl look 
wonderful all full of soapsuds? And didn’t your father 
sound like thunder when he said ‘Who tied knots in 
my pyjama legs?’” 

Belinda giggled and crawled into bed. Toby 
crawled into bed, too, all of him disappearing under 
the covers except one orange paw. 

Mrs. Brown came in to say good night. She saw 
the damp, stringy hair ribbons, all knotted and twisted 


on the floor. 
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“Belinda! Why do you let Toby play with your 
hair ribbons?” 

“Because he asks for them, Mother.” 

“He's not asking for your ribbons. He’s just asking 
to play. A piece of string would do just as well.” 

“Oh, no, Mother! He says, ‘Please, Belinda, let me 
play with your hair ribbons.’ And if I don’t let him 
he'll run away.” 

“Now, Belinda, that’s enough of “Toby says.’ You 
simply have to stop telling these terrible fibs.” Her 
mother sighed. “You'll wear string on your pigtails 
every day until you promise to stop letting Toby 
play with your ribbons. Good night.” 

“Good night, Mother,” said Belinda in a small voice. 

“Now see what you've done!” she whispered 
furiously to Toby. “Nasty old string on my pigtails!” 

But Toby was sound asleep. 

The next morning, with string on her pigtails, 
Belinda was very quiet as she ate her breakfast. 

“Will you try to be good in school today?” asked 
her father. 

‘Tll try,” said Belinda. 

She went out the back door and ran around to the 
side of the house. She looked up at her bedroom 
window and saw Toby’s head poking out. 
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“Here I come!” he called. 





He jumped out the window onto a branch of the 
big elm tree. He climbed halfway down the trunk, 
then dropped to the ground at her feet. 

Belinda buttoned him inside her coat and walked 
into the front yard. Her father was coming out the 
door. 

“Haven't you gone yet, Belinda? You'll be late. 
Hey, what have you got inside your coat?” 

“Nothing,” whispered Toby. 

“Nothing,” said Belinda. 

“Belinda! Have you got that cat... 

“Run!” whispered Toby. 

Belinda ran. She ran most of the five blocks to 
school, because if she were late, this would be an 
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even worse day than she expected. The bell was just 
beginning to ring when she reached the schoolyard 
gate. She waited until the cloakroom was empty, 
then she pulled off her coat and tucked Toby inside 
her sweater. Clutching her books in front of her, she 
walked quickly to her seat, second from the front 
so that Miss Wilson could keep an eye on her. 

“Belinda,” said Miss Wilson, “what have you got 
inside your sweater?” 

“Nothing,” whispered Toby. 

“Nothing,” said Belinda. 

“Belinda Brown! Come up here.” 

“No,” whispered Toby. 

“No,” said Belinda faintly. 

“Did you say no?” 

“Yes,” whispered Toby. 

“Yes,” said Belinda. — 

Miss Wilson was usually a kind, patient teacher, 
and she really was fond of Belinda. But now she was 
Cross. 

“Come up here at once, Belinda!” 

“This could go on forever,” said Toby. “Better do 
what she says.” 

Very slowly, Belinda walked up to Miss Wilson’s 
big desk. 
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“What have you got inside your sweater?” 

“A curious cat,” said Toby. 

“A curious cat,’ said Belinda. 

“Bring him out and show him to the class.” 

“Now that,” said Toby, “is more like it.” He stuck 
his little head out of the neck of Belinda’s sweater 
and climbed up on her shoulder. He sat there, very 
straight and proud, and smiled at Miss Wilson. 

“A very curious cat,” said Miss Wilson when she 
saw the smile. “And a very pretty cat. But he'll have 
to spend the morning in the cupboard.” 

As she reached for him, Toby stood up. Digging 
his claws into Belinda’s shoulder and arching his 


back, he hissed and spat furiously. 
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“Ouch!” said Belinda. 

“Sorry, Belinda,” said Toby, pulling in his claws. 
“But she’s not going to put me in that cupboard.” 

“He wouldn't like the cupboard, Miss Wilson.” 

“Nor did I,” said Miss Wilson tartly. 

The room rustled with giggles and whispers. Miss 
Wilson rapped a ruler on her desk. Silence. 

“All right, Belinda. You take him to the cupboard.” 

Belinda moved toward the back of the room. With 
a blood-curdling yowl, Toby leaped straight into the 
air and landed on the desk of a small redheaded boy. 

“Hi, Red!” said Toby. 

“Hi!” said the little boy. 

Up and down between the rows, in and out among 
the feet, on top of desks and under them, yowling 
and hissing and prancing, Toby was all over the 
room at once, and Belinda after him. 

“Toby,” she panted, “this may be fun for you but 
it's no fun for me.” 

Toby stuck his head out of the wastepaper basket. 

“Gee, Belinda, I’m sorry. You tell Miss Wilson 
I'll stay in the cupboard if she'll say curiosity doesn’t 
kill a cat.” 

“Toby says he'll stay in the cupboard if you'll say 


curiosity doesn’t kill a cat.” 
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“Sit down, Belinda,” said Miss Wilson coldly. “He'll 
get tired of running when he sees that we're not 
paying any attention to him. Get out your arithmetic 
books, class.” 

Just then the door was opened, by Mr. Baxter, 
the principal. 

“What's going on here, Miss Wilson?” 

“The fun’s over, Belinda,” said Toby. “Let’s make 
a getaway. 

A small, furry ball shot between Mr. Baxter's legs, 
and a small girl, head down, pigtails flying, slipped 
under his outstretched arm. Belinda didn’t stop running 
until she was a block from the school. Toby sat 
calmly on a corner, waiting for her to catch up. 

“Carry me, Belinda. I’m all worn out.” 

“So am I,” she said shortly. 

“Well, I can hardly carry you.” 

“No,” she agreed reasonably, “I guess you can't.” 

She scooped him into her arms and snuggled his 
warmth against her chest. 

“Oh, Toby, what am I going to do now? There'll 
be no desserts for months and no television for years!” 

“Cheer up, Belinda. I'll think of something.” 

They were so busy talking that they didn’t notice 
an old gentleman walking toward them. The old 
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gentleman was reading a book. He didn’t notice them, 
either. 

“Whoops!” said Belinda. 

“Whoops!” said the old gentleman. 

“Whoops!” said Toby. 

“Why, you've got a talking cat!” said the old 
gentleman. “It's been years since I met a talking cat.” 

“You can understand him!” said Belinda. “I didn’t 
think any grown-ups could understand him.” 

“Well, there aren’t many of us who can,” said the 
old gentleman, “and that’s a fact. Quite a few children 
can understand a talking cat, but as they grow up 
they forget, the same way they forget how to play 
marbles or hopscotch. Any time you find an old man 


who still knows how to play hopscotch, you'll find 
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he can probably talk with your cat. Not that all cats 
talk, either. This orange-and-white kind often do, 
and a certain sort of gray tabby, and nearly all the 
black ones. Well, now, what's the name of your 
talking cat?” 

“He’s called Toby.” 

“How-do-you-do, Toby?” 

“How-do-you-do,” said Toby, offering a polite paw 

“You're shivering, little girl. Where is your coat?” 

“In school.” 

“And why aren’t you in school?” 

“Well, you see, . . .” began Belinda. And she told 
him all about life with Toby — how much fun it 
was, and how awful it was. 

“And we get into worse trouble every day,” she 
finished. “And Toby says he'll run away if I don’t do 
these things. Some of his ideas are good, though,” 
she added loyally. 

“That's very bad of you, Toby. Why do you 
threaten to run away?” 

“Aw, I wouldn't really run away,” said Toby 
sulkily. “I just like to see what happens when I say 
I will.” 

“Well now, well now,” the old gentleman beamed 


rosily, and his eyes twinkled behind their thick glasses. 
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“Your mother won't expect you home until lunch 
time, and my house is just around the corner. Would 
you care for a cup of cocoa? Or a saucer of cream?” 
he added to Toby. 

“Thank you,” said Belinda. “My name is Belinda 
and I’m eight years old.” 

“Mine is Periwinkle and I’m eighty years old.” 

Mr. Periwinkle had a brightly painted house like a 
wooden toy. A grandfather's clock stood at the foot 
of the stairs, a cuckoo clock ticked and tocked on 





the mantlepiece, and a strange brass clock turned its 
five faces around and around under a glass dome on 
a table. A fire crackled in the open fireplace. 

Belinda toasted her toes in front of the fire. Toby 
purred on the hearth rug. Mr. Periwinkle brought in 
a tray with two big cups of cocoa and a big saucer 
of cream. He swept some books and papers from a 
sagging armchair to the floor and sat down. 

“Now,” he said, “let's work out a plan.” 

“And you really think,” said Toby, after a long 
talk, “that doing good things that people don’t expect 
you to do will be as much fun as doing bad things 
they don’t expect?” 

‘Tm sure of it,” said Mr. Periwinkle. 

Belinda shook hands good-bye and promised to 
come calling again soon. 

A week later, Belinda was still doing without 
television and desserts. And she was still wearing 
string on her pigtails. But things had changed in the 
house of Belinda Melissa Penelope Brown. Every 
morning Mr. Brown found his shoes, polished like 
mirrors, set neatly outside the bedroom door. Every 
evening Mrs. Brown found the table set for dinner. 
The mice, which had been escaping traps all year, 
suddenly disappeared. — 
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“I do believe that Belinda is trying to be good,” 
said Mrs. Brown. 

“And Toby too,” said Mr. Brown. 

One evening, Belinda, with two crisp white hair 
ribbons binding her pigtails, sat in front of the 
television set watching a cartoon. Toby, curled in her 
lap, made sarcastic remarks about a fat black cat in 
the cast, but Belinda just scratched his ears and he 
soon fell asleep. 

Mr. Brown touched Mrs. Brown lightly on the 
shoulder and pointed. They smiled knowingly at each 
other. They smiled at Belinda. She smiled back, and 
Toby yawned and stretched and smiled, too, which 
made Belinda giggle. 

“Meow,” said Toby. 

“Belinda,” said her father, “what did Toby say?” 

“Meow,” said Belinda. 

“There!” said her mother triumphantly. “She's even 
telling the truth about the cat!” 

“Guess that'll hold them,” said Toby. 
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Thomas and the Snake 


Grandfather, Grandmother, Mother, and Thomas 
were having afternoon tea in the front sitting room of 
the farmhouse. | 

Thomas ate his cake carefully, so as not to drop : 
any crumbs on the floor. He sat perfectly still, because 
children mustn’t wriggle at the table. He didn’t say 
a word, because it is rude for children to speak when 
grown-ups are talking. And this afternoon the grown- 


ups kept talking, all the time. « » 
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When he had finished his cake, Thomas sighed 
inside himself, and sitting perfectly still, moving only 
his eyes, he looked around the room. He looked at 
the canary in its cage and the fern in a wire basket 
that hung from a hook in the ceiling; he looked at 
the gramophone with its big black horn; he looked 
at all the photographs on the walls; he looked at the 
two spotted china dogs on the mantlepiece. | +7 /#F | 

Then he sighed inside himself again. The chair was 
so hard; he felt he had to wriggle just once. But the 
seat was slippery, and he was afraid that if he moved 
he would slide straight off the chair under the table. 

“Well, boy,” said Grandfather, “what about coming 
to the garden with me?” 

Grandfather had a bushy white beard and sharp 
blue eyes, and he walked up and down the garden 
paths with Thomas, pointing with his stick and saying, 
“Here’s carrots, boy; here’s turnips; here’s cabbage; 
here’s radish. . . .” 

But presently Grandfather sat down on a bench 
and shut his eyes. Thomas sighed inside himself. 
Then he said, “Grandfather, can I go for a walk?” 

“Certainly, boy,” Grandfather said, opening his 
eyes. “Why don’t you go up on the range? Take the 


dog and see if you can find a rabbit. But remember,” 
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and suddenly Grandfather's eyes sharpened to steely 
blue points, “never put your hand in a burrow until 
you can see what you're catching hold of. Likely 
as not, there ll be a snake inside the hole finishing 
his winter sleep.” 

Thomas climbed the hill at the back of the house 
with Bruce the dog. He ran in the wind, he rolled 
in the grass, he climbed a tree and swung from its 
branches, he took off his shoes and socks and paddled 
in the creek. 

' Bruce found a rabbit's burrow. He sniffed at it, 

and his ears pricked. His tail curled over his back, 

and he yelped. He dug at the hole with his forepaws 
and stuck his nose in as far as it would go. 

~ Thomas poked at the hole with a stick. When he 

stopped, Bruce scratched and sniffed and yelped. When 

Bruce moved aside, Thomas poked and pushed with 

the stick again. But no rabbit came out. 

_ Thomas sat on a log. He remembered what 
»! Grandfather had said about never putting your hand 
down a burrow until you can see what's inside it. 

He knew that Grandfather was right. He didn’t want 

to be bitten by a poisonous snake. But the ground 

was hard, and Bruce dug so slowly. He would never 
be able to see what was in the hole. 
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He looked at the other end of his stick. A tiny 4 
tuft of fur was sticking to it. It must be a rabbit, hea 
thought. Snakes don’t have fur. : 

He knelt beside the hole and thrust his hand ine 
He didn’t touch rabbit. He didn’t touch fur. Instead — 
he felt something touch him. Something fine and sharp 
and pointed like a needle, like two needles, jabbed 
his finger. He pulled out his hand. There were two 
tiny marks on the tip of his finger. He'd been bitten 
by a snake! | 

He ran down, down, down the grassy slope to the 
farmhouse. He burst into the kitchen with Bruce at 
his heels. 

“Cut it off!” he yelled, Holding’ out his finger. “Cut 
it off! I've been bitten by a snake!” 

Mother turned white. Grandmother trembled. 
Grandfather's eyes narrowed. “What kind of a snake 
was it?” he asked. | 

“I don’t know. I didn’t see it. It’s hiding in a hole. 
Cut it off! Cut it off or I'll diel” 

“Let's see this bite,” said Grandfather, putting on 
his spectacles. Grandfather looked at it. Grandmother 
looked at it. Mother looked at it. Grandfather looked 
at Grandmother, Grandmother looked at Mother, and 
Mother looked at Grandfather. They all looked at 
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Ss ae milk is very good for snakebite.” 


ind and a spade in the other, and Thomas and 
> led him up the hillside to the burrow. 

: Bey: hold ae stick,” Grandfather said. “And 
ad} to use it.” Grandfather dug at the burrow. 
ct by with the stick lifted in the air. 
stopped digging and bent over, looking 
role. He beckoned. to Thomas. Thomas crept 
is i" cei: be stick pie Grandfather 


. It’s not a ate said Thomas. “What is it, Grand- 


“es s just a gopher, boy. A little gopher. And he’s 
_ more e Boe viened! than you were!” laughed Grandfather. 


"Thon. At last Grandfather said, “I have heard that 








Peabody Proppity 


Old Mr. Peabody owned more land than anyone 
else in Midtown. And he didn’t like us kids to be 
anywhere near it. He put up fences and nailed “No 
Trespassing” signs on the trees. 

But we could always find a way of getting over 
the fences and around the “No Trespassing” signs. 
The fact was, Mr. Peabody owned the best vacant 
lots and woodsy places around, and where else would 
we have gone to play on Saturday except on his 
property? 

If he caught sight of us he would wave his cane 
and yell, “That's Peabody proppity! Get off of there!” 
and we would scatter for a while and then go right 
back. It was no fun staying in our own back yards; 
we couldn't play ball in them or hunt for mushrooms 
or play Robin Hood. 

So we invaded Mr. Peabody's property, and he 
watched for us as best he could. But he couldn't be 
in half a dozen places at once, and we made sure 
we stayed away from his house. 

Till one dark night in October, that is. 

Beany Jones was the one who started it. He and 
Ted Rowan and I were on our way home from school 
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and we were talking about Halloween; what we 
would do and where we would go. 

We were all getting a little too big for trick or 
treat, but we wouldn't stay home on Halloween just 
the same. 

The year before we had gathered pumpkins from 
our gardens and thrown them on Main Street and 
then had to clean them up again when our parents 
found out that we had made the mess. It had been 
fun though, watching them splatter. 

‘Im for going out to Mr. Peabody's and giving 
him a scare,” said Beany. 

“What do you want to do that for?” I asked. 

“Why not?” Beany answered, kicking a can out of 
the way with the toe of his boot. “He won't know 
who we are. We can paint our faces and wear dark 
clothes.” 

“Sure,” agreed Ted. “We'll give him a good scare. 
But of course you can stay home if you're scared, 
Danny.’ 

“Oh, I want to come,” I said quickly, because I 
wasn't going to be left out of their plans. “But what 
if he catches us?” I was secretly a little afraid of 
Mr. Peabody, who lived by himself and was said 
to keep a shotgun on his kitchen wall. 
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“He won't,” scoffed Beany, and started making 
plans about where we would meet and what we 
would wear. 

It was only a week till Halloween, and Beany 
and Ted talked about nothing else all that week, 
while I listened and was still afraid, but sure I would 
go anyway. 

When Friday night came, I put on my black pants 
and dark brown jacket and painted my face. 

“Where are you going tonight?” my mother asked 
me. 

“Oh, around,” I answered, hoping she wouldn't 
want to know all the details. 

“We won't tolerate any mischief, Dan,” my father 
said, from where he was sitting by the window, 
with his paper. 

“We'll probably soap a few windows,” I said, 
which was true, because Beany had said to bring 
some soap with me, and he might change his mind 
about going out to Mr. Peabody’s. 

“Be in at ten,” said my father, and I nodded and 
went out in a hurry. 

It was a dark and cold night, with no moon, and 
the wind had risen, making me shiver as I walked to 
the main corner to meet Beany and Ted. I might have 
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been shivering with fear, but I didn’t let myself admit 
that. 

Beany and Ted were waiting at the corner. We 
went along Main Street, soaping a few windows, to 
make it look as if we were out on an ordinary 
Halloween jaunt. But we kept right on going when we 
reached the edge of town. 

Mr. Peabody lived about half a mile out, in an 
ancient red-brick house that had a sagging wooden 
veranda circling the front half. Two long lines of 


evergreen trees made the lane a black alleyway, and 


we kept close together as we sneaked up to the 
house. 
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There was a light in a back window. We stole 
around the house to peek in. We couldn't see anyone 
inside, just part of a walnut sideboard and the table 
with some flowered oilcloth on it. 

“I don’t see Mr. Peabody in there,” I whispered 
to Beany. 

“Keep quiet,” he muttered, and drew a piece of 
fish line from his pocket, to which a nail was tied. 
He stuck the nail into the putty around the window, 
letting the head of the nail rest against the glass. 
Then he motioned to me to get back, which I did 
quickly, bumping into Ted and nearly falling over. 
The three of us huddled behind a lilac bush while 
Beany took a piece of wax from his pocket and drew 
it back and forth on the fish line. This made the 
nail bang on the window. Ted and I stood, ready to 
run at the first sign of Mr. Peabody. 

“MAYBE YOU FELLERS BETTER COME 
ALONG INSIDE WITH ME.” 

I jumped with terror at the raspy voice and turned 
to see a shadowy form and the shine along the barrel 
of a shotgun. 

Beany dropped the wax, and Ted grabbed my 
arm and squeezed it until | thought I'd yell, and 


then none of us stirred an inch. 
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Mr. Peabody came up closer and waved the 


shotgun. “Move!” he ordered, and we moved. He 
came right along behind us as we went up the back 
steps and into the woodshed. Then we stood, 
wondering what to do. 

“Go on in,” said Mr. Peabody in that voice that 
sounded as if it needed oiling. He motioned us inside. 

“Sit down.” Mr. Peabody waved at the settee and 
we sidled over and crowded, all three, onto it. I 
was shivering so much that I couldn’t tell if it was 
all me or whether Ted, who sat next to me, was 


shivering too. 
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Mr. Peabody laid his shotgun carefully on the 
table and sat down. I stared at the gun and the faded 
oilcloth. 

“Having a little fun, were ye?” asked Mr. Peabody 
politely. His faded blue eyes had a strange glint in 
them. What was he going to do with us? 

No one answered. I kept my eyes on him and the 


shotgun. His eyebrows were bushy and white. His 


mustache was white too, and drooped a little. He 


watched us and began to speak again. 
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“What were ye doing out here on my proppity? 
Thought ye’d have yourselves a little Halloween fun, 
was that it?” | 

Still no one answered him. He began to chuckle, 
which was more alarming to me than his frown. Was 
he going to do away with us and hide us in one of 
those vast, empty rooms above? 

“Ye all think I’m mean and ornery, don’t ye?” Mr. 
Peabody said calmly. “Just because I tell ye to stay 
off my proppity. Well, I’m not. I like you fellers.” 

I stared at him. If he likes us, I thought, why does 
he order us off his property? His friendliness was more 
frightening than if he had yelled at us. 

“Would ye like some apple cider?” he asked cheer- 
fully, and went over to the sideboard and got four 
heavy white mugs. Then he opened one of the doors 
below and took out a pitcher. He poured cider into 
the mugs and set them on the table. 

“Help yourselves,” he offered, and when we didn’t 
move, he pointed at me. “You, come over here and 
have some cider.” 

I walked over, trembling, and got a mug, then went 
back and sat down. Was it poisoned? I was afraid to 
drink it and afraid not to. I sipped at the cider, and it 
was sweet and tangy. — 
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Mr. Peabody invited Beany and Ted to have a mug, 
then he took his own and sat down. 

“I made one of them contraptions like you had on 
my window, once,” he said, and chuckled again. “ 
scared the livin’ daylights out of my school teacher. 
Why aren't you fellers over botherin’ the school 
teacher instead of me?” 

He looked at us, and when none of us answered, he 
went on, “This is the first anybody’s visited me for a 
long time, except the minister. Wish you fellers would 
come out and see me once in a while.” 

There was no sound except the gulps we made 
drinking our cider. 

Mr. Peabody studied us, then rose and picked up 
the gun. I froze with my mug halfway to my mouth, 
and my stomach felt as if it had just dropped a foot. 
Was he really going to shoot us? 

“It's this gun that’s botherin’ ye, isn't it?” He went 
over and hung it on some pegs beside the sideboard. 
‘It's not loaded, ye know. I was just playin’ a joke, 
same as you fellers were. Havin’ a little Halloween fun. 
Isn’t that what we're supposed to do, come Halloween?” 

The gun was safely on the wall, and Mr. Peabody 
sat down again. He looked at us with what I realized 
was a twinkle in his eyes instead of a dangerous glint, 
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and relief spread over me. He was just a lonely old 
man, and he had given us as good as we had given him. 

Suddenly Beany stood up and took his mug back to 
the table. “That was good cider, Mr. Peabody,” he 
said. “Mind if we come out again sometime for another 
drink” 

“Wish ye would!” Mr. Peabody said eagerly, and he 
leaned toward us. “Tell ye somethin’, if ye won't 
spread it around.” His voice dropped to a confidential 
tone. “I’m not really mad when I yell at ye to stay off 
my proppity. But ye know durn well it wouldn't be 
near as much fun if I give ye permission to play on it.” 

As we walked home that night, we were all pretty 
quiet, even Beany. We never said a word about what 
had happened, either. Whenever Mr. Peabody waved 
his cane at us and yelled, “Get off my proppity, we 


ran just as fast as anybody. 
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Keeping House 


Uncle Andrew lived ten miles away. For a week 
Father and Mother were getting ready to go, and all 
the time they were thinking of things that must be 
done while they were away. 

Even when Mother was climbing into the buggy, 
she was talking. 
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“Be sure to gather the eggs every night,” she said, 
“and I depend on you, Eliza Jane, to take care of the 
churning. Don’t salt the butter too much, pack it in 
the small tub, and be sure you cover it. Remember not 
to pick the beans and peas I'm saving for seed. Now 
you all be good while we're gone —” 

She was tucking her hoops down between the seat 
and the dashboard. Father spread the lap robe. 

“— and mind, Eliza Jane. Be careful of fires; don't 
you leave the house while there’s fire in the cookstove, 
and don't get to scuffling with lighted candles, whatever 
you do, and —” 

Father tightened the reins and the horses started. 

“— don’t eat all the sugar!” Mother called back. 

The buggy turned into the road. The horses began to 
trot, rapidly taking Father and Mother away. In a little 
while the sound of the buggy wheels ceased. Father 
and Mother were gone. 

Nobody said anything. Even Eliza Jane looked a 
little scared. The house and the barns and the fields 
seemed very big and empty. For a whole week Father 
and Mother would be ten miles away. 

Suddenly Almanzo threw his hat into the air and 
yelled. Alice hugged herself and cried: 

“What'll we do first?” 
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They could do anything they liked. There was 
nobody to stop them. 

“We'll do the dishes and make the beds,’ Eliza 
Jane said, bossy. 

“Let's make ice cream!” Royal shouted. 

Fliza Jane loved ice cream. She hesitated, and said, 
Vella 

Almanzo ran after Royal to the ice-house. They dug 


a block of ice out of the sawdust and put it in a grain 
sack. They laid the sack on the back porch and 
pounded it with hatchets till the ice was crushed. Alice 
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came out to watch them while she whipped egg-whites 
on a platter. She beat them with a fork, till they were 
too stiff to slip when she tilted the platter. 

Eliza Jane measured milk and cream, and dipped up 
sugar from the barrel in the pantry. It was not common 
maple sugar, but white sugar bought from the store. 
Mother used it only when company came. Eliza Jane 
dipped six cupfuls, then she smoothed the sugar that 
was left, and you would hardly have missed any. 

She made a big milk-pail full of yellow custard. They 
set the pail in a tub and packed the snowy crushed ice 
around it, with salt, and they covered it all with a 
blanket. Every few minutes they took off the blanket 
and uncovered the pail, and stirred the freezing ice 
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When it was frozen, Alice brought saucers and 
spoons, and Almanzo brought out a cake and the 
butcher knife. He cut enormous pieces of cake, while 
Eliza Jane heaped the saucers. They could eat all the 
ice cream and cake they wanted to; no one would stop 
them. 

At noon they had eaten the whole cake, and almost 
all the ice cream. Eliza Jane said it was time to get 
dinner, but the others didn’t want any dinner. Almanzo 
said: 

“All I want is a watermelon.” 

Alice jumped up. “Goody! Let’s go get one!” 

“Alice!” Eliza Jane cried. “You come right back here 
and do the breakfast dishes!” 

“I will,” Alice called out, “when I come back.” 

Alice and Almanzo went into the hot melon-field, 


where the melons lay round above their wilting flat 





leaves. Almanzo snapped his finger against the green 
rinds, and listened. When a melon sounded ripe, it was 
tripe, and when it sounded green, it was green. But 
when Almanzo said a melon sounded ripe, Alice 
thought it sounded green. There wasn’t really any way 
to know, though Almanzo was sure he knew more 
about melons than any girl. So in the end they picked 
six of the biggest melons, and they lugged them one by 
one to the ice-house and put them on the damp, cold 
sawdust. 

Then Alice went to the house to do the dishes. 
Almanzo said he wasn’t going to do anything; maybe 
he’d go swimming. But as soon as Alice was out of 
sight, he skipped through the barns and stole into the 
pasture where the colts were. 

The pasture was big and the sun was very hot. The 
air shimmered and wavered with heat, and little insects 
made a shrill sound. Bess and Beauty were lying down 
in the shade of a tree, and their little colts stood near 
them, waggling their small bushy tails and straddling a 
little on their long, gangling legs. The yearlings and the 
two-year-olds and the three-year-olds were grazing. 
All of them lifted their heads and stared at Almanzo. 

He went slowly toward them, holding out his hand. 
There wasn’t anything in his hand, but they didn’t 
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know that. He didn’t mean to do anything, he only 
wanted to get near enough to pet them. Starlight and 
the other little colt ran wabbling to their mothers, and 
Bess and Beauty lifted up their heads and looked, then 
laid them down again. The big colts all pricked up 
their ears. 

One big colt stepped toward Almanzo, then another. 
The six big colts were all coming. Almanzo wished he 
had brought carrots for them. They were so beautiful 
and free and big, tossing their manes and showing the 
whites of their eyes. The sunshine glistened on their 
strong, arched necks and on the muscles of their chests. 
Suddenly one of them said: 

“Whoosh!” 

One of them kicked, one of them squealed, and all at 
once their heads went up, their tails went up, and 
their hooves thundered on the ground. All their brown 
haunches and high black tails were turned to Almanzo. 
Like a thundering whirlwind those six colts went 
around the tree, and Almanzo heard them behind him. 

He whirled around. He saw their pounding hooves 
and big chests coming straight at him. They were 
running too fast to stop. There wasn't time to get out 
of the way. Almanzo’s eyes shut; he yelled: 

“Whoa!” | 
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The air and the ground shook. His eyes opened. He 


saw brown knees rising up in the air; a round belly 
and hind legs rushed overhead. Brown sides went by 
him like thunder. His hat flew off. He felt stunned. One 
of the three-year-olds had jumped over him. The colts 
were thundering down across the pasture, and Almanzo 
saw Royal coming. 
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“Leave those colts be!” Royal shouted. He came up 
and said that for a cent he’d give Almanzo a licking 
he’d remember. 

“You know better than to fool with those colts,” 
Royal said. He took Almanzo by the ear. Almanzo 
trotted, but his ear was pulled all the way to the barns. 
He said he hadn’t done anything; Royal wouldn't 
listen. 

“Let me catch you in that pasture again and I'll 
whale the hide off you,” Royal said. “I'll tell Father, 
too.” 

Almanzo went away, rubbing his ear. He went 
down to Trout River and swam in the swimming-hole 
till he felt better. But he thought it wasn’t fair that he 
was the youngest in the family. 

That afternoon the melons were cold, and Almanzo 
carried them to the grass under the balsam tree in the 
yard. Royal stuck the butcher knife into the dewy green 
tinds, and every melon was so ripe that the rinds 
cracked open. 

Almanzo and Alice and Eliza Jane and Royal bit 
deep into the juicy, cold slices, and they ate till they 
could eat no more. Almanzo pinched the sleek, black 
watermelon seeds, popping them at Eliza Jane until she 
made him quit. 
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Then he slowly ate the last slice of melon, and he said: 


‘I'm going to fetch Lucy to eat up the rinds.” 

“You will not do any such a thing!” Eliza Jane said. 
“The idea! A dirty old pig in the front yard!” 

“She is not, either, a dirty old pig!” said Almanzo. 
“Lucy's a little, young, clean pig, and pigs are the 
cleanest animals there are! You just ought to see the 
way Lucy keeps her bed clean, and turns it and airs it 
and makes it up every day. Horses won't do that, nor 
cows, nor sheep, nor anything. Pigs —" 

“I guess I know that! I guess I know as much about 
pigs as you do!” Eliza Jane said. 

“Then don’t you call Lucy dirty! She’s just as clean 
as you be!” i 
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“Well, Mother told you to obey me,” Eliza Jane 
answered. “And I'm not going to waste melon rinds 
on any pig! I'm going to make watermelon-rind 
preserves.” 

“I guess they're as much my rinds as they are yours,” 
Almanzo began, but Royal got up and said: 

“Come along, ‘Manzo. It’s chore-time.” 

Almanzo said no more, but when the chores were 
done he let Lucy out of her pen. The little pig was as 
white as a lamb, and she liked Almanzo; her little 
curled tail quirked whenever she saw him. She followed 
him to the house, grunting happily, and she squealed for 
him at the door till Eliza Jane said she couldn't hear 
herself think. KY 








After supper Almanzo took a plate of scraps and 
fed them to Lucy. He sat on the back steps and scratched 
her prickly back. Pigs enjoy that. In the kitchen Eliza 
Jane and Royal were arguing about candy. Royal 
wanted some, but Eliza Jane said that candy-pulls were 
only for winter evenings. Royal said he didn’t see why 
candy wouldn't be just as good in the summer. Almanzo 
thought so, too, and he went in and sided with Royal. 

Alice said she knew how to make candy. Eliza 
Jane wouldn't do it, but Alice mixed sugar and molasses 
and water, and boiled them; then she poured the candy 
on buttered platters and set it on the porch to cool. 
They rolled up their sleeves and buttered their hands, 
ready to pull it, and Eliza Jane buttered her hands, too. 

All the time, Lucy was squealing for Almanzo. He 
went out to see if the candy was cool enough, and he 
thought his little pig should have some. The candy was 
cool. No one was watching, so he took a big wad of 
the soft, brown candy and dropped it over the edge 
of the porch into Lucy’s wide-open mouth. 

Then they all pulled candy. They pulled it into long 
strands, and doubled the strands, and pulled again. 
Every time they doubled it, they took a bite. 

It was very sticky. It stuck to their teeth and their 
fingers and their faces, and somehow it got in their hair 
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and stuck, and when Almanzo dropped some on the 
floor, it stuck there. It should have become hard and 
brittle, but it didn’t. They pulled and they pulled; 
still it was soft and sticky. Long past bedtime, they 


gave it up and went to bed. 

Next morning when Almanzo started to do the 
chores, Lucy was standing in the yard. Her tail hung 
limp and her head hung down. She did not squeal 
when she saw him. She shook her head sadly and 
wrinkled her nose. 

Where her white teeth should have been, there was 
a smooth, brown streak. 

Lucy's teeth were stuck together with candy! She 
could not eat, she could not drink, she could not even 
squeal. She could not grunt. But when she saw Almanzo 
coming, she ran. Almanzo yelled for Royal. They 
chased Lucy all around the house, under the snowball 
bushes and the lilacs. They chased her all over the 
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garden. Lucy whirled and dodged and ducked and ran 
like anything. All the time she didn’t make a sound; 
she couldn’t. Her mouth was full of candy. 

She ran between Royal's legs and upset him. Almanzo 
almost grabbed her, and went sprawling on his nose. 
She tore through the peas, and squashed the ripe 
tomatoes, and uprooted the green round cabbages. 
Eliza Jane kept telling Royal and Almanzo to catch her. 
Alice ran after her. 

At last they cornered her. She dashed around Alice’s 
skirts. Almanzo fell on her and grabbed. She kicked, 
and tore a long hole down the front of his blouse. 

Almanzo held her down. Alice held her kicking hind 
legs. Royal pried her mouth open and scraped out the 
candy. Then how Lucy squealed! She squealed all the 
squeals that had been in her all night and all the squeals 
she couldn't squeal while they were chasing her, and 
she ran screaming to her pen. 

“Almanzo James Wilder, just look at yourself!” 
Eliza Jane scolded. He couldn’t, and he didn’t want to. 

Even Alice was horrified because he had wasted 
candy on a pig. And his blouse was ruined; it could 
be patched, but the patch would show. 

“I don’t care,” Almanzo said. He was glad it was a 
whole week before Mother would know. 
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That day they made ice cream again, and they ate 
the last cake. Alice said she knew how to make a 
pound-cake. She said she'd make one, and then she 
was going to go sit in the parlor. 

Almanzo thought that wouldn’t be any fun. But 
Eliza Jane said: 

“You'll do no such thing, Alice. You know very 
well the parlor’s just for company.” 

It was not Eliza Jane’s parlor, and Mother hadn’t said 
she couldn’t sit in it. Almanzo thought that Alice could 
sit in the parlor if she wanted to. 

That afternoon he came into the kitchen to see if the 
pound-cake was done. 

Alice was taking it out of the oven. It smelled so 
good that he broke a little piece off the corner. 
Then Alice cut a slice to hide the broken place, and 
then they ate two more slices with the last of the 
ice cream. 

“I can make more ice cream,” Alice said. Eliza Jane 
was upstairs, and Almanzo said: 

“Let’s go into the parlor.” 

They tiptoed in, without making a sound. The light 
was dim because the blinds were down, but the parlor 
was beautiful. The wallpaper was white and gold, 
and the carpet was of Mother's best weaving, almost 
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too fine to step on. The centre-table was marble- 
topped, and it held the tall parlor lamp, all white-and- 
gold china and pink painted roses. Beside it lay the 
photograph album, with covers of red velvet and 
mother-of-pearl. 

All around the walls stood solemn horsehair chairs, 
and George Washington's picture looked sternly from 
its frame between the windows. 

Alice hitched up her hoops behind, and sat on the 
sofa. The slippery haircloth slid her right off onto the 
floor. She didn’t dare laugh out loud, for fear Eliza 
Jane would hear. She sat on the sofa again, and slid off 
again. Then Almanzo slid off a chair. 

When company came and they had to sit in the 
parlor, they kept themselves on the slippery chairs 
by pushing their toes against the floor. But now they 
could let go and slide. They slid off the sofa and the 
chairs till Alice was giggling so hard they didn’t dare 
slide any more. 

Then they looked at the shells and the coral and the 
little china figures on the what-not. They didn’t touch 
anything. They looked till they heard Eliza Jane coming 
downstairs; then they ran tiptoe out of the parlor and 
shut the door without a sound. 

Eliza Jane didn’t catch them. 
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It seemed that a week would last forever, but 
suddenly it was gone. One morning at breakfast Eliza 
Jane said: 

“Father and Mother will be here tomorrow.” 

They all stopped eating. The garden had not been 
weeded. The peas and beans had not been picked, so 
the vines were ripening too soon. The henhouse had 
not been whitewashed. 

“This house is a sight,’ Eliza Jane said. “And we 
must churn today. But what am I going to tell Mother? 
The sugar is all gone.” 

Nobody ate any more. They looked into the sugar- 
barrel, and they could see the bottom of it. 

Only Alice tried to be cheerful. 

“We must hope for the best,” she said, like Mother. 
“There’s some sugar left. Mother said, ‘Don’t eat all the 
sugar, and we didn’t. There’s some around the edges.” 
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swept the South-Barn 
Floor. The girls were 
sweeping and scrubbing in 
the house. Eliza Jane made 
Almanzo churn till the 
butter came, and her hands 
flew while she washed 
and salted it and packed 
it in the tub. There was 
only bread and butter and 
jam for dinner, although 
Almanzo was starved. — 

“Now, Almanzo, you 
polish the heater,” Eliza 
Jane said. 

He hated to polish 
stoves, but he hoped Eliza 
Jane would not tell that 
he had wasted candy on 
his pig. He went to work 
with the stove-blacking 
and the brush. Eliza Jane 
was hurrying and nagging. 








“Be careful you don’t spill the polish,” she said, 
busily dusting. 

Almanzo guessed he knew enough not to spill stove 
polish. But he didn’t say anything. 

“Use less water, Almanzo. And, mercy! rub harder 
than that!” He didn’t say anything. 

Eliza Jane went into the parlor to dust it. She called: 
“Almanzo, that stove done now?” 

“No,” said Almanzo. 

“Goodness! don’t dawdle so!” 

Almanzo muttered, “Whose boss are you?” 

Eliza Jane asked, “What's that you say?” 

“Nothing,” Almanzo said. 

Eliza Jane came to the door. “You did so say some- 
thing.” 

Almanzo straightened up and shouted, 

“lL say, WHOSE BOSS ARE YOU?" 

Eliza Jane gasped. Then she cried out: 

“You just wait, Almanzo James Wilder! You just 
wait till I tell Moth—’ 

Almanzo didn’t mean to throw the blacking-brush. 
It flew right out of his hand. It sailed past Eliza Jane's 
head. Smack! It hit the parlor wall. 

A great splash and smear of blacking appeared on 
the white-and-gold wallpaper. 
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Alice screamed. Almanzo turned around and ran all 
the way to the barn. He climbed into the haymow 
and crawled far back into the hay. He did not cry, but 
he would have cried if he hadn’t been almost ten years 
old. 

Mother would come home and find he had ruined 
her beautiful parlor. Father would take him into the 
woodshed and whip him with the blacksnake whip. 
He didn’t want ever to come out of the haymow. He 
wished he could stay there forever. 

After a long while Royal came into the haymow and 
called him. He crawled out of the hay, and he saw that 
Royal knew. 
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“Mannie, you'll get an awful whipping,” Royal said. 
Royal was sorry, but he couldn't do anything. They 
both knew that Almanzo deserved whipping, and there 
was no way to keep Father from knowing it. So 
Almanzo said: 

“I don’t care.” 

He helped do the chores, and he ate supper. He 
wasn't hungry, but he ate to show Eliza Jane he didn’t 
care. Then he went to bed. The parlor door was shut, 
but he knew how the black splotch looked on the 
white-and-gold wall. 

Next day Father and Mother came driving into the 
yard. Almanzo had to go out to meet them with the 
others. Alice whispered to him: “Don’t feel bad. Maybe 
they won't care.” But she looked anxious, too. 

Father said, cheerfully: “Well, here we are. Been 
getting along all right?” 

“Yes, Father,” Royal answered. Almanzo didn’t go 
to help unhitch the driving-horses; he stayed in the 
house. 

Mother hurried about, looking at everything while 
she untied her bonnet strings. 

"I declare, Eliza Jane and Alice,” she said, “you've 
kept the house as well as I'd have done myself.” 

“Mother,” Alice said, in a small voice, “Mother—” 
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“Well, child, what is it?” 

“Mother,” Alice said, bravely, “you told us not to eat 
all the sugar. Mother, we — we ate almost all of it.” 

Mother laughed. “You've all been so good,” she 
said, “I won't scold about the sugar.” 

She did not know that the black splotch was on the 
parlor wall. The parlor door was shut. She did not 
know it that day, nor all the next day. Almanzo could 
hardly choke down his food at mealtimes, and Mother 
worried. She took him into the pantry and made him 
swallow a big spoonful of horrible black medicine she 
had made of roots and herbs. 

He did not want her to know about the black 
splotch, and yet he wished she did know. When the 
worst was over, he could stop dreading it. 

That second evening they heard a buggy driving 
into the yard. Mr. and Mrs. Webb were in it. Father 
and Mother went out to meet them and in a minute 
they all came into the dining-room. Almanzo heard 
Mother saying, 

“Come right into the parlor!” 

He couldn’t move. He could not speak. This was 
worse than anything he had thought of. Mother was so 
proud of her beautiful parlor. She was so proud of 
keeping it always nice. She didn’t know he had ruined 
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its a now she was taking company in. They would 
see that big black splotch on the wall. 

Mother opened the parlor door and went in. Mrs. 
Webb went in, and Mr. Webb and Father. Almanzo 
saw only their backs, but he heard the window-shades 
going up. He saw that the parlor was full of light. It 
seemed to him a long time before anybody said anything. 

Then Mother said: 

“Take this big chair, Mr. Webb, and make yourself 
comfortable. Sit right here on the sofa, Mrs. Webb.” 
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Almanzo couldn’t believe his ears. Mrs. Webb said: 

“You have such a beautiful parlor, I declare it's 
almost too fine to sit in.” 

Now Almanzo could see where the blacking-brush 
had hit the wall, and he could not believe his eyes. The 
wallpaper was pure white and gold. There was no 
black splotch. 

Mother caught sight of him and said: 

“Come in, Almanzo.” 

Almanzo went in. He sat up straight on a haircloth 
chair and pushed his toes against the floor to keep from 
sliding off. Father and Mother were telling all about 
the visit to Uncle Andrew's. There was no black 
splotch anywhere on the wall. 

“Didn't you worry, leaving the children alone here 
and you so far away?” Mrs. Webb asked. 

“No,” Mother said, proudly. “I knew the children 
would take care of everything as well as if James and I 
were to home.” 

Almanzo minded his manners and did not say a word. 

Next day, when no one was looking, he stole into 
the parlor. He looked carefully at the place where the 
black splotch had been. The wallpaper was patched. 
The patch has been cut out carefully all around the 
gold scrolls, and the pattern was fitted perfectly and 
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the edges of the patch scraped so thin that he could 
hardly find them. 

He waited until he could speak to Eliza Jane alone, 
and then he asked: 

“Eliza Jane, did you patch the parlor wallpaper for 
me?” 

“Yes,” she said. “I got the scraps of wallpaper that 
were saved in the attic, and cut out the patch and put 
it on with flour-paste.” 

Almanzo said, gruflly: 

‘Tm sorry I threw that brush at you. Honest, | 
didn’t mean to, Eliza Jane.” 

“I guess I was aggravating,” she said. “But I didn’t 
mean to be. You're the only little brother I’ve got.” 

Almanzo had never known before how much he 
liked Eliza Jane. 

They never, never told about the black splotch on 
the parlor wall, and Mother never knew. 
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The Riding Vescor 


One afternoon Kate was waiting at the gate when 
Father and Jancsi returned from the day’s ride. Jancsi 
was riding his favorite, a skittish two-year-old horse. 
It was dancing and prancing now, eager to get to the 
stable and hungry for its oats. Kate followed them and 
watched Jancsi unsaddle the horse and feed it. 

“He’s beautiful. May I pat his neck?” she asked. 

“Watch out, he’s ticklish,” warned Jancsi. 

“Takes a real boy to ride a horse like you do,” said 
Kate with admiration, but hastened to add, “even if 
you do wear petticoats. ” 
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From The Good Master by Kate Seredy. Copyright 1935, 1963 by Kate Seredy. Reprinted by 
permission of The Viking Press, Inc. 


“Petticoats! Can't you see they're split?” Jancsi 
demonstrated, spreading his pleated pants. 

“M-m-m,” said Kate. “Do you think I could ride if I 
split my skirts?” 

‘I could teach you, Kate. I bet you'd make a good 
rider with your long legs.” 

“Will you, Jancsi¢ Honest? And then I could ride 
with you and Uncle instead of messing around with 
old embroideries, trying to be good.” 

“Well, ... maybe you could. I'll teach you anyway,” 
promised Jancsi. 

Next day Father rode alone. Jancsi was working like 
fury, trying to finish his chores quickly. He had a 
surprise for Kate. There were twelve brand-new 
ducklings in the poultry yard. He finished his work 
quicker than he expected. Mother was in the vegetable 
patch, spading up the soil for her seedlings. He walked 
back to the house and called Kate. She emerged from 
the bedroom, walking primly and awkwardly. She 
looked like a very, very good little girl! The warning 
flashed through Jancsi’s mind: “When she looks like an 
angel, she is contemplating something disastrous.” He 
made up his mind to be extra careful. 

He took her to the chicken coop first. He showed her 
the nests where the hens were sitting on eggs. Kate was 
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bound to break some eggs to see whether there were 
really little chicks inside. Only his solemn promise that 
he would call her when the chickens began to break 
through saved the lives of several future chicks. 

The pigsty was a total failure as an entertainment. 
Kate just held her nose and walked away. Then Jancsi 
took her to see the cows. 

“Can you ride a cow?” asked Kate. 

Jancsi laughed. “No, you silly, they're milk cows.” 

“Milk cows? Don’t tell me stories, they’re chocolate 
cows. Why, they’re all brown!” 

When she finally understood that you have to milk a 
cow to get milk, she didn’t want to believe it. “Why,” 
she said, “milk grows in bottles!” But she wasn’t 
interested enough to argue about it — she hated milk. 

The geese and ducks were more interesting to her. 
She giggled at the funny way the ducks waddled and 
shook their tails. When Jancsi finally took her to see 
the baby ducks, Kate clapped her hands, exclaimed 
over them. She was fairly dancing with joy. 

“See, they’re only a day old, but they can swim like 
nobody’s business,” explained Jancsi proudly. Kate 
wanted to pick them up, but he told her that she must 
never handle very young animals; they might die. 
Surprisingly Kate listened to him. She said: “You know 
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what they are like? Like little bunches of dandelions, 
all yellow and fuzzy. Let’s pick dandelions and make 
believe they’re duckies.” 

When they had a heap of the fuzzy yellow flowers, 
they sat down on the bank and tied them into small 
bunches. Kate threw some of them into the brook, 
where they floated, looking surprisingly like the duck- 
lings. Then something unexpected happened. The mother 
duck get very excited, cocked her head to one side, 

then the other side. She peered at these yellow bunches 
suspiciously. Then she began to swim toward them, 


quack-qu acking loudly. 








“Look, Kate!” exclaimed Jancsi. “She thinks the 
flowers are baby ducks. Oh, how funny!” 

It was funny indeed. Poor mother duck called and 
scolded; she tried to round up her strange brood, all in 
vain. The dandelions floated serenely down the brook. 
She got mad and pecked at one of the bunches, which 
promptly came to pieces. She was frantic now. She 
kept turning this way, that way, not knowing what 
had happened. 

Kate and Jancsi rolled on the grass; they were weak 
with laughter. Then something caught Jancsi’s eye. He 
sat up and gazed at Kate who was lying on her stomach, 
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There was something very wrong with Kate’s costume. 
Her dark blue skirt was spread out on both sides on 
the grass, but there wasn’t any skirt on Kate proper, 
only long white bloomers. He shook her shoulder. 
“Kate! What — what happened to your dress?” 

Kate turned her head and peered at herself. “I split 
my skirt because you said you'd teach me to ride,” 
she announced calmly. She scrambled to her feet, 
‘dragging the horrified Jancsi with her. “Come on to the 
stable, let’s start the lesson.” 

Jancsi was too shocked. “But, Kate, your good 
dress. It’s ruined!” 

“Phoo. Your petticoats are split and they aren't 
ruined,’ scoffed Kate. 
by *But you re a girl — it looks awful queer,” mumbled 
Jancsi, trailing reluctantly after her. He wished Father 
would come home so he could put off the riding lesson. 
He picked an old fat mare for Kate. He was just 
puttering around with the saddles, playing for time. 
She watched him with interest, asking questions about 
saddle, harness, reins. Then Jancsi led out the horses 
and, casting a last hopeful glance toward the gate, 
gave up waiting for Father. He proceeded to show 
Kate how to mount. He did it first, then dismounted 
again, and, holding both reins, explained every move. 
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“Stand at the left side of the horse. Put your left 
hand on the pommel, your right hand on the stirrup 


to steady it. Step in the stirrup with your left foot and 
swing over the saddle.” He made Kate mount and 
dismount several times. Then he handed her the reins, 
and mounted his own horse. 

They started walking the horses slowly around the 
yard. “Please, Kate,” Jancsi said, seeing her excited 
face and gleaming eyes, “please, Kate, don’t scream. It 
frightens the horses. Just in case anything should 
happen, kick loose from the stirrups and jump.” 

Kate nodded her head solemnly, clinging to the 
pommel with both hands. 
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“Let go of the pommel,” instructed Jancsi. “Only 
gypsies ride that way. Sit up straight.” 

“But the horse keeps bobbing up and down, and 
I'm so high up,” complained Kate, eyeing the ground 
suspiciously. 

“High up! You were higher up on the rafters,” 
giggled Jancsi. 

“They didn’t bob!” was the troubled answer. 

It took quite a while before Kate got used to the 
bobbing and learned to sit straight and loose. Then she 
rewarded Jancsi with a gleaming smile. “I got it. Let's 
go fast now.” 

“Not today, Kate, you'll be sore all over anyway, 
not being used to the saddle.” 

But Kate wouldn't dismount. She coaxed and begged 
and wheedled until Jancsi made the horses trot. This 
was as far as he would go, however. He stopped the 
horses in spite of her dark and sulky look. 

“Whee-ee!” She let out a long, loud scream. Jancsi’s 
horse immediately went into the most violent action. 
He turned round and round like a spinning top. He 
dug his hoofs in the ground, trying to throw Jancsi. He 
rose on his hind legs, thrashing the air viciously with 
his front hoofs. Jancsi clung to the plunging animal, 
talking to him in a soft, reassuring voice. He finally 
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succeeded in bringing the horse to a shivering stop. 
Dismounting he looked around for Kate. The incredible 
child sat on her old mare, watching him with great 
interest. 

“You screaming monkey,” panted Jancsi. “Just you 
wait till I go riding with you again. Get off that horse!” 

Kate didn’t seem to notice that he was mad. “Gee, 
Jancsi, but you can ride! It was wonderful. This old 
armchair” — pointing to her horse — “just stood here’ 
while you had all the fun. Let me ride your horse now.” 
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Jancsi, slightly pacified by her admiration, suddenly 
smiled. “If you dismount and walk over here, I'll let 
you.” This wasn’t a rash promise. He knew what 
would happen. Kate rolled off her horse — and just 
crumpled on the ground. 

“My legs,” she cried. “I haven't any legs!” 

“Come on, Kate, walk over here!” teased Jancsi. 

“Don't grin at me, I can't stand up. Oooh, I hurt all 
over!” moaned Kate. 

“You sit there then until somebody picks you up,” 
said Jancsi, leaving the puzzled Kate to rub her numb 
legs. 

He was just putting away the saddles when Father 
rode in. Jancsi saw him stop and talk to Kate. He was 
laughing when he came into the stable. 

“How long did you keep her in the saddle, anyway? 
he asked. 

Jancsi told him the story of the afternoon — except 
about the split skirt. He was very uneasy about that. 

On their way back to the house, Father picked Kate 
up and carried her in. In the kitchen he put her on her 
shaking feet. Mother, who was bending over a pot of 
stew, turned around to greet them. 

“Supper’s ready,” she started to say, but suddenly 
threw up her hands. “Oh, my goodness gracious! 
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What did you do to the child?” The split skirt was 
in full evidence now. Kate, balancing stiffly and most 
awkwardly, was a queer sight indeed. She wasn’t at all 
disturbed, however. “Had to split it to ride like Jancsi,” 
she said. 

“Split it? On purpose? Why, you look positively 
indecent, Kate,” exclaimed Mother. “Hurry up and 
change your dress.” 

“Can't hurry and haven't any other dress!” was the 
calm answer. 

“Well, then sit down. I’m ashamed to see such 
lack of modesty,” cried Mother. 

“Can't sit, either!” wailed Kate. 

Poor Kate. She had to eat her supper, balancing on 
her unsteady pins, conscious of the amused looks of 
Father and Jancsi and the shocked looks of Mother. It 
was a willing and meek Kate who was carried to bed 
right after supper. 

When Mother ee to the kitchen, Father said, 
“We'd better lend her Jancsi’s outgrown clothes.” 

Jancsi approved of the idea. Mother was doubttul, 
but finally agreed that, Kate being what she was, she 
would be much better off in pants. 
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Living with Others 
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How Flags Began 


Long, long ago the best soldiers in the land were 
called knights. The knights were fine riders and brave 


fighters. When their kings were at war, Bey would ride 


their spirited horses off to battle. 








When there was no war, they made a sport of 





fighting. They would draw up teams and fight with 





each other. This was called a tournament, and all the 





people came to watch and to cheer for their favorites. 
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The knights wore metal armor to protect themselves 
in battle. A suit of armor weighed about seventy pounds, 
and each knight had a man, called a squire, to help him 


get it on. First he had to put on a shirt of chain-mail. 


Over this he wore a metal breastplate and guards for the 


shoulders, arms, thighs, knees, and legs. Shoes of jointed 
mail, iron gloves, and a helmet that covered his head and 
neck completed his suit. 
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When the knight was dressed in his armor, his squire 
would help him on to his horse, fasten his sword around 


his waist, and put his shield on his arm. Then he was 
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ready for battle. + 
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TRE ee armor protected the knights well, but it 
aks caused a great deal of trouble. Dressed in armor, the 


ee all looked alike. 
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When a tournament began, trumpets blasted, horses 
pranced, swords clashed, and knights fell. But nobody 
could tell who had fallen and who still fought. The 
spectators couldn’t tell which side was winning. The 
knights couldn’t tell whom they were fighting. It was 
most confusing, and something had to be done if the 


tournaments were to continue. 








Each knight decided to choose a symbol or sign that 
only he could use. Some chose animals, some flowers, 


some trees. 


The symbol was painted on a sort of coat that was 
thrown over the knight's armor. It was called his coat 


of arms. When he wore it, every one knew who he 
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Soon each king, too, chose a coat of arms, and when they 
were at war, the knights carried their king's symbol. 


For the first time it was easy to tell which side a knight 


Then one king decided to fasten his coat of arms 
to a spear and let it flutter in the breeze as he led his 
knights into battle. 














Other kings did the same. Before long, both kings 
and knights started attaching their coats of arms to a pole 
firmly fixed in the ground in front of their homes, or in 
front of their tents when they were away at war. 
From these long ago coats of arms, modern flags have 
developed. Now each country of the world has a flag of 
its own. Whenever it is flown, it is a symbol of that 
country and its people. 















Flags Today 





This is our flag: the flag of Canada. It is sometimes 
called the ‘Maple Leaf flag.’ The maple leaf was 
chosen for the flag because people in other lands 
think of the maple leaf as the symbol of Canada, 
and because it is on the Canadian coat of arms. 





This flag used to represent This is the flag of Great Britain. 


Canada. It has on it the Union It is called the Union Jack. It is 
Jack and the coat of arms of made up of three crosses: the 
Canada. cross of St. George (England), the 


cross of St. Andrew (Scotland), 
the cross of St. Patrick (Ireland). 
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This is the flag of Australia. It has This is the flag of New Zealand. 


on it the Union Jack and stars —_—|t also has the Union Jack and 
that-represent a group of stars in jh. Guy.) Main setae oF Uae 


the sky called the “Southern 7 2 
Grose Southern Cross. 


— 


This is the flag of India. The dark» _—‘ This is the flag of Pakistan. The 
blue wheel in the middle is the moon and stars are ancient 
symbol of an ancient king and 
means “peaceful change.” 








religious symbols. 








This is the flag of the United 
States. It is called the ‘Stars and 
Stripes.” There is a star on the 
flag for each of the fifty states. 


This is the flag of Japan. Japan 
is sometimes called the “Land of 
the Rising Sun,” and the symbol 
of the sun is shown on the 
country’s flag. 





This is the flag of Italy. It is a 
“tricolor” like that of France, but 
it has a green stripe (instead of 
blue) for the first color. 


This is the flag of France. It is 
sometimes called the “Tricolor.” 





This is the flag of Sweden. It has 
a gold cross on a blue back- 
ground. 





This is the flag of Russia. It has 
on it a hammer and a sickle that 
represent the workers of the 
country. 





This is the flag of the United Nations. It shows a 
map of the world and two olive branches that 


symbolize peace. 
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John Alexander Macdonald Bakes Bread 


John Alexander Macdonald knew it was baking day 
the minute he stepped out of school. His large nose was 
always the first to get the tantalizing smell of the hot 
crusty bread the women baked in the outdoor ovens. He 
decided not to play ball but to go straight home to have 
a thick slice of bread dripping with sweet butter and 
molasses. He could have stopped off at Aunt Anna 
MacPherson’s for some of her bread. But his mother was 
one of the best bread-makers in Upper Canada and she 


always saved the crusty end for him. 
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Ten minutes later, he pushed open the kitchen door 
and shouted, “I’m home! And I’m dying of hunger.” 

John’s thin, spindly legs ached from running. His lanky 
frame collapsed in the kitchen rocking chair. 

It was a few minutes before he realized that the house 
seemed empty and strangely silent. It was unheard of 
that his mother should be out at this time of day. She 
was always at the kitchen stove preparing supper. 

Then John remembered that his sisters, Moll and Lou, 
were in bed with the “grippe.” His mother would be 
nursing them. He climbed the stairs to find her, tripping 
over his large feet as he reached the top. 

“Is that you, John?” whispered his mother’s hoarse 
voice from her bedroom. 

John found her in bed, looking hot and ill. Her wide- 
set dark eyes, so much like his own, were burning with 
fever. 

‘Tm sorry, John,” she whispered. “I couldn't stand 
up to do the baking. There’s nothing ready for supper.” 

“Maybe Moll or Lou could make something,” said 
John, hopefully. 

“They're almost as weak in the legs as I am.” 

“Well, it looks as if I'll have to take care of you 
myself,” said John. 

“Maybe you should get Aunt Anna .. .’ 


aye 


“Mother, when we were little in Scotland, you taught 
us that the Lord helps those who help themselves.” 

His mother smiled weakly. 

“You're right, son. Why don’t you see if Louisa can 
tell you what to do? She was feeling a little better this 
morning.” 

John went downstairs and put more wood on the fire. 
When it was blazing cheerfully, he went upstairs for 
Louisa. Her legs were very unsteady. So John wrapped 
a warm blanket around her and carried her piggy-back 
down the stairs. 7 

When she was comfortable on the couch, John 
announced: “I’m going to make some bread.” 

“How can you, a boy, make bread?” Louisa asked, 
in disbelief. 

John patted her dark hair. He was fond of this plain 
little sister who looked as much like his mother as he. 

“You've helped Mother with the baking many times. 
You can tell me what to do.” 

Louisa thought this might be fun. 

“You had better put on an apron so you won't mess 
your clothes,” she said. 

John found a pretty pink apron and tied it around 
his waist. Then he rolled up his sleeves and stood 
ready for action. 
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Louisa instructed him to get the big bowls, a wooden 
board, some spoons, flour, the “mother” of yeast, salt, 
and the milk. When he had poured the ingredients into 
the bowl, he began to mix the dough with his hands. 
Sticky dough clung to his fingers. His elbows seemed 
to get in the way, and soon pieces of dough were all 
over his arms and all over the pink apron. 

“Put more flour on your hands,” laughed Louisa. 
“That will stop the dough from being so sticky.” 

Just as he reached for the flour, John knocked over 
the milk. It trickled off the table and on to his shoes and 
on to the floor. He stood in the puddle and somehow 
managed to add enough flour to stop the dough from 
clinging like glue to everything. 
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“Now, you must knead it,” said Louisa. 

“Knead it?” 

“Yes. You fold the dough and push on it to force out 
all the air.” 

John went to work in earnest. He pushed so hard 
that the bowl and the dough landed with a crash on the 
floor. 

Cheerfully, he picked them up. “It’s lucky Mother 
keeps her floors so clean,” he laughed. 

At last, when Louisa said he had kneaded the dough 
enough, John covered it with a towel and placed it near 
the stove to keep warm as it rose. 

While they were waiting, he chopped a fresh supply 
of wood and built a good fire for the big stone oven 
outside. Then he made a hot cup of tea for his mother 


and the girls. 








By this time, the dough had risen. He shaped the 
loaves, put them in pans, and placed the pans in the oven. 

“Tcan’t understand why you women make such a fuss 
about baking. It’s easy,” he said to Louisa. 

Louisa looked about the kitchen. She looked at the 
dough on the floor, on John’s apron, on his arms, and 
even in his thick black hair. 

“Well! It's not so easy to learn to be a tidy cook,” 
she said. “Mother would never allow such a mess.” 

John was trying to sweep the floor when he heard a 
knock at the door. Aunt Anna MacPherson had come to 
call. 

“I heard your mother was ill, so | came with a little 
broth,” she said in her usual cheerful way. “How are 
you getting along?” 

“Oh, we're getting along fine,” grinned John. [Gant 
you smell the bread baking?” 

Aunt Anna sniffed. “It smells as if the bread might 
be burning,” she said. 

John rushed out to the oven. He quickly grabbed the 
pans with his bare hands and dropped them just as 
quickly. “They're hot!” he yelled. 

However, he wasn’t going to lose his bread after all 
his work. He untied the apron and used it to protect his 
hands. Proudly, he rushed the pans to the kitchen table. 
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“Tt’s just a little burned on one side,” he said. 

As he turned the loaves out of the pans, each one 
suddenly sank in the middle. 

“Too much air,” said Louisa. “I guess it’s because 
your hands don’t have a woman’s light touch.” 

“Oh, I’ve seen women make much worse bread than 
that,” said Aunt Anna. “At least it won't be full of holes.” 

“Will you have a piece?” asked John, pleased with 
the praise. 

He quickly set butter and molasses on the table. Then 
he cut two pieces of the bread, offering one to Aunt 
Anna and one to Louisa. 

“I don’t think I feel well enough to eat,” coughed 
Louisa. 

Aunt Anna sat at the table. Together, she and John 
spread butter and molasses on the thick slices that were 
a little like glue in the middle. John’s face had a pleased 
look as he ate his hot crusty piece of bread. Aunt Anna 
smiled back at him and ate every crumb of her slice. 

“Let's take some up to Mother and Moll,” he said. 

“Oh, I imagine they’re a little too ill for anything as 
rich as bread,” Aunt Anna said quickly. “I'll just take 
the broth up to them.” 

“Well, I'm going to take a loaf up to show Mother,” 
John said proudly. 
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“You do that, lad. And tell her for me that a boy who 
can chop wood like a man and bake bread like a woman 
some day may be leading the government of Upper 
Canada.” 

Little did John realize that Aunt Anna’s prediction 
would come more than true. For John Alexander 
Macdonald, bread-maker, did become the leader of the 
government of Upper Canada, but he became much 
more. He became the first Prime Minister of Canada. 
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Landmarks of Canada 


If you ever travel across Canada, you will discover 
many interesting landmarks. Some of them are natural 
wonders. Many were built by men and women who 
wanted a symbol that would tell visitors to their 
community something interesting about it. 

One of nature's landmarks is an unusual rock in 
Lake Superior near Fort William and Port Arthur, 
Ontario. The rock is called The Sleeping Giant because 
its outline looks like a giant who has stretched out for 
a deep sleep. The Sleeping Giant is seven miles long 
and one thousand feet high. 

The Indians tell a story about this giant. They say 
he used to walk along the shore to guard the silver 
mines that are buried under Lake Superior. He talked 
to the Indians about the buried treasure, but he warned 
them never to tell the secret to white men. For many 
years the Indians kept the secret. 

Then one day the giant overheard an Indian talking 
to two white men about the mines. He was so angry 
that he stamped to the edge of Lake Superior, shaking 
the ground with every step. On the shore, he lay 
down so that his body could guard the entrance to the 


mines. He has been there ever since. 
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People say that The Sleeping Giant still roars in 
anger. They often hear a mighty sound like thunder 
shaking the great rock. 

In the centre of a large park near Sudbury, Ontario, 
there is a majestic landmark known as The Big Nickel. 
This nickel is made of stainless steel and is thirty feet 
high and two feet thick. It is mounted on a huge rock 
in which you can see samples of the minerals mined 
in the area. 

The people of Sudbury had The Big Nickel built to 


tell visitors that Sudbury is famous all over the world 





for its rich supply of minerals, especially of nickel, gold, 
copper, and silver. They also wanted to build a 
symbol that would honor the people who make useful 
and beautiful things from the minerals found near 
Sudbury. 

Two landmarks in Alberta tell about unusual 
treasures found in the ground in that province. In 
Edmonton, the landmark is an oil derrick, and in 
Drumheller it is a dinosaur. 

For a long time, people in Alberta had thought that 
the flat prairie might be hiding rich treasures of gas 
and oil. They dug deep wells and put pipes down to 
search for the gas and oil. The workers built high 
derricks over the wells to help 
handle the machinery. They 
were often discouraged, for 
they dug many, many wells 
without finding gas and oil. 

However, one day in 1947, 
there was a great roar at one 
of the derricks. The men stood 
back, unable to believe their 
ears. They knew that it was 
the sound of an oil well 


“blowing in.” 
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In the years that followed, many more oil wells 
“blew in.” But the workers always remembered the 
first well with a special thrill. They saved its derrick 
and finally moved it to Edmonton. There it stands 
against the prairie sky at the south end of the city. 

The treasures in the ground at Drumheller are not 
silver or gold or oil. They are bones from skeletons of 
dinosaurs that lived millions of years ago. The monsters 
used to roam all through the valley in which Drumheller 
is situated. As they died, earth and water covered 
their bodies. Their bones remained hidden until 
recent times when scientists began to dig them up. 

The people of Drumheller were so proud of 
discovering these historical treasures right in their own 
yards that they built a dinosaur museum and park. 
They also built a huge model of Tyrannosaurus Rex, the 
largest dinosaur of all, and placed it beside the road 
into Drumheller. There he welcomes visitors with 


his fierce grin, glaring eyes, and frightening tail. 
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Some cities build models of birds to greet visitors. 
In Victoria, British Columbia, a thunderbird carved 
out of wood and painted with vivid dyes spreads its 


huge wings over the entrance to Thunderbird Park. 
The thunderbird was a common figure on the totem- 
poles carved many years ago by the British Columbia 
Indians. The Indians said that thunder is the flapping 
of the thunderbird’s great wings and that lightning is 
the flashing of its eyes. 

The huge bird in Victoria looks down on a colorful 
collection of totem-poles that were brought to the 
park from many parts of British Columbia. 
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A model of the Canada Goose near Wawa, Ontario, 
stands majestically beside the Trans-Canada Highway. 
The graceful bird rests on a high base; its wings are 
spread, making it seem ready for flight. 

Lake Wawa is a stopping place for thousands of 
Canada Geese. They rest there in the spring when 
they are flying north. They return there again in the 
fall when they are heading to the warm south. Why 
they land at Wawa nobody knows, but they have 


come sO regularly that the area Was named after 


them. Wawa is the Indian word for “wild geese.” 





Sometimes a landmark stands on 
the highest point in a large city 
and is seen almost every day by 
the people. 

The Golden Boy stands at such a 
high point in Winnipeg and _ is 
familiar to every child in the 
city. The Golden Boy is a beautiful 
statue that was made in Europe. 
It was brought all the way to 
— . Canada to be placed on the top of 

the high dome of the Legislative Building of Manitoba. 





This golden statue of a young boy gleams in the sun 
by day and in floodlights by night. The boy’s left 
arm carries a sheaf of golden grain in honor of Manitoba 
farmers. His right arm is raised high, and in his right 
hand he holds a torch. 

The highest point in Montreal, Quebec, is Mount 
Royal. On the top of Mount Royal stands a black iron 
cross one hundred feet high. Two hundred and fifty 
electric lamps light the body and arms of the cross. 
They shine so brightly that the cross can be seen at 
night for a distance of fifty miles. 

Many years ago, the first settlers in Montreal tad 
placed a little wooden cross on top of Mount Royal. 
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In 1924, the people of Montreal 
built the new cross in memory 
of these pioneers. 

Sometimes people preserve a 
landmark because it reminds them 
of the past and because they have 
grown to love it. The people 





in Hartland, New Brunswick, 
have a covered bridge that is this kind of landmark. 
Bridges were covered in olden times to protect 
travellers who had to walk or ride in open carriages. 

The Hartland bridge was built over the St. John 
River seventy years ago and is 1282 feet long. It is 
the longest covered bridge in the world. Because it is 
made of wood, it often has to be repaired. But the 
people of Hartland prefer their old bridge to a new 


one made of steel. 


———————————— 
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There are landmarks that tell you that the people 
in an area have a sense of fun. At the entrance to the 
Manitoba mining town of Flin Flon, a queer-looking 
statue salutes you. The statue is twenty-four feet high 
and looks like a character from a fairy tale. In fact, 
the statue does represent a character in a book. The 
character's name was Josiah Flintabbatey Flonatin (Flin 
Flon, for short). 

In the book, Flintabbatey was always talking about 
a lake that had no bottom. He said he knew exactly 
where the lake was. So he built a submarine, found 
the lake, and headed for the bottom. As he expected, 
he kept going until he hit the centre of the earth. 
There he found a city all lined with gold. He called 
it The Sunken City. 
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An old prospector in Northern Manitoba had read 
the book about Flintabbatey’s adventures. One wintry 
day when the prospector was hunting on a frozen 
lake, he fell through the ice. He climbed out and built 
a fire on the shore to dry his clothing. While he was 
waiting, he drowsily watched the snow melting 
around the fire, exposing the rock below. He looked 
at the rock and then snapped awake. He thought his 
eyes were fooling him, for the rock looked almost 
like gold. He soon found several rocks that looked 
the same. He was wild with joy; he was sure that 
he had found a gold mine. Indeed, he decided that the 
lake must be the bottomless lake known to Flintabbatey 
Flonatin (Flin Flon, for short). So he named the area 
Flin Flon. 

And that is why a statue of Flintabbatey greets 
the visitor to Flin Flon. 

Perhaps there is a landmark near your home. It 
would be interesting to find out whether it was made 
by nature or by man and to discover the story behind 
it. The story might be about wealth hidden in the 
ground like the story of Tyrannosaurus Rex. It might be 
about an Indian legend like the story of The Sleeping 
Giant. It might even be about a character who has a 
longer name than Josiah Flintabbatey Flonatin. 
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The Kite and the Wind 


Once upon a time, not very long ago, there was a 
kite that belonged to a little boy and girl living near 
Vancouver in a small town by the sea. It happened to 
be the only kite in the village, so it was sometimes lonely. 

But the wind told it all kinds of stories, and the best 
were about the other kites in the world. 

“Every country has kites,” said the wind, and it 
described the Chinese kites, whose bamboo pipes make 
music when they fly, and the Japanese kites, shaped like 
birds or flowers or red fish with open mouths. Oh, the 
lonely kite was eager to see them all! 

“But perhaps they would laugh at a plain little kite 
like me,” he whispered. 
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But the wind said no. “For are not all of you kites 
together? You are brothers, wherever you come from.” 

This gave the kite courage. He determined to find his 
brothers from other lands, and the wind promised to 
help him. 

One day, when the wind gave the signal, the kite, 
with a sudden unexpected jerk, pulled the string out of 
the children’s hands and off he went, his long tail flying 
out behind him. The little boy and girl watched him for 
a few minutes and then began to run races, forgetting 
even to wonder where the kite was going or what would 
happen to him. As for the kite, he would go where the 
wind took him and see what he should see. 

Higher and higher he rose until he became frightened. 

“Stop! Stop!” he cried. “We can’t go so high up into 
the sky!” 

“Oh, yes, we can,” said the wind. “Look down and 
see what is below us.” 

The kite looked, and he saw high, snow-capped 
mountains and green lakes and great forests. 

“Those are the Canadian Rockies,” said the wind. 
“We have to go high to fly over them, I can tell you.” 

Then they came to great plains, and the kite could see 
cattle, and fields of wheat which seemed to stretch to 
the ends of the earth. - 
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“Stop! Stop!” cried the kite. “We cannot go so far!” 
“Oh, yes, we can,” said the wind, going a little faster. 
Darkness came, and with it came the stars. 

“Are those kites above us?” asked the kite in a very 
small voice, for he had always been kept indoors after 
dark, and knew nothing about it. 

The wind laughed. 

“No, those are stars. Go to sleep now. | will take 
care of you.” 

When the kite woke, it was day, and they were 
travelling over what he thought was an ocean, but the 
wind said no, it was a lake. Then the wind dipped 
down over a great roaring waterfall, maned with white 
spray like a lion. 

“That is Niagara Falls, and many people come a long 
way to see it,” said the wind. “You needn't be afraid of 
being caught in its rush. I'll go up again.” 

That day they saw another lake and a great river with 


cities along its banks, one of them high on a cliff with 
forts and tall towers which the wind said was Quebec. 
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The river became more and more beautiful, but 
already the sun was setting and soon the stars appeared 
and the kite knew that they were stars. 

The wind said, “And now for the Atlantic! Go 
to sleep. It’s just another ocean like the ocean you knew 
in your old home. We've talked enough and I want to 
think wind thoughts and sing wind songs to myself.” 

So the kite went to sleep and when he woke up in 
the morning he found himself off the coast of Europe and 
there he saw the sails of fishing boats. 

“Oh,” he cried, “at last, surely these are kites!” 

But the wind said no, they were only sails, and when 
a flock of storks flew by and the kite again thought he 
had found his brothers, the wind laughed once more. 

“They are only birds,” it said. “They are off to the 
north lands for the summer.” 

“Llike them” said the kite. “Please let us go with them.” 

“I blow when and where I please,” replied the wind. 
“You can’t hurry or harness me.” But just the same, the 
wind turned toward the north, and the kite went with it. 

Over fields and forests, cities, mountains, and sea they 
passed, and the land grew colder and colder until the 
ground was covered with snow. 

“There'll be no kite-flying where there’s snow,” 
thought the kite, and he was right, for when the wind 
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carried him closer to the earth he saw herds of reindeer, 
and people dressed in bright woollen clothes standing 
near houses made of reindeer skins. 

“These are Lapps,” said the wind. 

A little boy and girl ran out of one of the houses. The 
boy was pretending to be a reindeer, and the girl was 
trying to throw her leather thongs in such a way as to 
wind them about his legs, so that she might catch him. 

“It’s much like playing cowboy at home,” thought the 
kite, but before he could see if the little girl caught her 
brother, the wind had whipped about and was blowing 
toward the south, and, willy-nilly, the kite went with 
it, once again over fields and forests, sea, cities, and 
mountains. Night came but it was cloudy, and there were 
no stars for company, nothing but a little rain. 

Then the rain stopped, and the dawn came, and the 
kite and the wind were over a sea which the wind called 
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the Mediterranean, and soon they flew over another, 
warmer land. Now, instead of a vast white earth, there 
was a vast yellow one of sand, stretching as far as 
the eye could see. Across this sand moved a string of 
camels and donkeys on their way to a Moroccan oasis 
where there was water, with palm trees and 
low white houses circling the ancient wells. 
“Where are the children?” wondered the 
kite. “For kites need children as well as wind.” ie 
“Be patient,” said the wind. “I will find them.” rele 
as it had promised, in the shadow of a sand dune, they 





soon came upon a circle of boys in front of their Arab 
schoolmaster, who was writing words in the smooth 
sand with a stick. 

“Just like a blackboard,” said the kite. “But, wind, 
it's no good for us to stay here. There'll be no flying 
of kites during school hours!” 
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The wind knew this as well as the kite did, and off it 
went and off went the kite, willy-nilly. Again they crossed 


the Mediterranean towards the north-east and at last 
came to a bare, beautiful land, and saw, on a headland 
among the columns of a ruined temple, a group of girls 
playing blindman’s buff. The kite felt very much at home. 
How often had he watched Canadian children playing 
the same game! 
On went the wind, over land and once more over 
a sea with beautiful islands scattered among its waves. 
At last where the sea narrowed to a strait, they came 
to a great city, and here there were mosques like moons 
and minarets like spears, and bridges and narrow streets 
overhung by wooden balconies. Here, too, they found 
children playing hide-and-seek. 
— pT 
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“From what I have seen, children’s games must be 
very much alike everywhere,” said the kite. “You have 
spoken of different nations,” he went on, “but it seems to 
me that the children of all the world form one single 
nation.” 

“That's very true,’ agreed the wind, in a much nicer 
voice. “You have learned wisdom on your travels. But 
still we are no nearer finding your own brothers, as | 
promised you we should.” And off the wind flew at a 
great pace, and, willy-nilly, off went the kite at a great 
pace, too, by day and by night, over land and sea, until 
in the morning he looked up and saw great white 
mountain crests rising far above him. 

“Ts it the end of the world?” he asked in awe. “Wind, 
wind, 1 will be torn to pieces against the ice! I can 
never fly so high!” 

But the wind said no, it would not try to pass over 
the Himalayas. “Come,” it said, “I will show you a city 
in India and perhaps we may find your brothers there.” 

So, willy-nilly, off went the kite, and soon he came 
to a city in India, and in the streets children were playing 
hopscotch. 

“I have seen children playing just so in my own 


country,” said the kite..“But where are the kites?” 
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“Don't be impatient,” said the wind, sounding impatient 
itself. “I promised you that we should find your brothers, 
and we shall. But I admit that it’s taking a long time.” 

And the wind swept southward and, willy-nilly, the 
kite went with it, over dense jungles and the vine-hung 
ruins of cities. Once the kite saw a tiger walking down 


a jungle trail, its tail swinging. 

Then they again moved above great cultivated plains 
and wide, slow rivers and crowded cities, and so into 
the night and the stars again and the moonlight. 

The next day, having flown on a north-easterly course 
for many hours, the travellers flew above a great island, 
ringed with foam. 

“Here,” said the wind, “we shall surely find your 
brothers. For this is Japan, and here the kites are of 
every shape and color and are most beautiful to see.” 

Yet the wind was mistaken. Even in Japan not a kite 


happened to be flying as they went by. 
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The wind was impatient again 
and off it went, and, willy-nilly, off 
went the kite with it, until they came 
to another island far to the south and 
to a white church with two square 
towers from which the bells were 
ringing sweetly. 

In front of the church a group of | 
men and boys, dressed in white, 
stood around a tall bamboo pole. 
One of the boys was trying to climb | | 
up the pole to win a prize at the top. 

“Stop! stop!” cried the kite to 


the wind. “I have heard in our |{ 





country of climbing greased poles | J 
with a prize for the winner, but | 7 
have never seen this done before.” J0\ 

“You have seen enough,” said the wind. “I promised 
to find your brothers and all we find is a bamboo pole! 
Come, we'll try South America. I’m beginning to get 
discouraged.” 

So off the wind went again in a great hurry and off 
went the kite with it, willy-nilly. The wind wouldn't 
talk. It was in a temper, so to keep up his own courage 


the kite sang a song he had made up: 


ait 


“Here am I 

Far up in the sky 

Alone and lonely, here so high, 
Seeking my brother 

And friend, another vA 
Kite, from whatever land he may fly. a 2 


Birds of the air, ane 
Oh, tell me where xXx X% ga 2 * 
You have seen a kite flutter and rise! ill 

White clouds that drift e. = 4 


So soft and so swift, 





Surely you know where some other kite flies!” 

“That’s not bad,” said the wind. The song had put 
it in a better humor and it reached South America feeling 
quite cheerful in spite of its long, long journey across 
the Pacific. 

Over Chile with its narrow coast and high mountains 
they flew, and into Peru where there were more 
mountains, and as these grew higher, the villages grew 
fewer and the fields smaller. Now great condors sailed 
in the sky above the jagged mountain tops, where there 
were ruins of ancient cities, and flocks of llamas grazed 
in the little patches of green among the rocks. 

“It is certain there will be no kites here!” said the kite. 

“Of course not,” said the wind. “We'll come to better 
places for them soon.” 
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But the kite and the wind were both wrong, for 





suddenly ahead of them they saw kites plunging and 
bucketing gaily in the mountain air, and in a moment the 
travellers were among them and now at last the kite 
had found his brothers. 

“Welcome, dear friend,” cried the Peruvian kites, and 
the little Indian herdboys below looked up and shouted 
at seeing another kite among their kites in the sky. 

“Look!” they cried. “A stranger kite! See how happy 
our kites are to meet him! They are all bowing to each 
other. They are all saying, ‘Good day, Sefior, we are 
happy to see you, brother from far away.’ And the 
stranger is saying, ‘Good day, friends, I am happy to 
be with you.’ ” 

And the little herdboys were right, for that is exactly 
what the kites were saying. And the wind was saying, 
“Did I not tell you? Always somewhere the kites are 
flying, and I have brought you here to meet your 
brothers, although to do it I had to circle the world.” 
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The Last Great Roundup 


The sun was just up when Rocky came out of the 
ranch house, still eating his last pancake. He looked up 
at the sky. His eyes roamed over the clear blue to where 
the sun and prairie seemed to meet. It was a beautiful 
May morning — the kind of morning that made a fellow 
feel he wanted to do something exciting. 

He had just pulled his sweater over his head and was 
smoothing down his hair when Curly rode by at a 
gallop. 

“Hurry up, boys,” yelled Curly. “We've got to be 


out of here in an hour.” - 
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Rocky set out in the direction of Curly’s flying red | 
shirt. Ever since he could remember, Rocky had wanted 
to be a cowboy like Curly. There wasn’t a cowboy in 
Southern Alberta who didn’t think Curly was the 
greatest. That's why he had been asked to lead the big 
roundup. 

Rocky reached the barn, tied his bedroll to his saddle, 
and climbed on Dusty, his pony. He rode a little way 
and then stopped to look around. He thought he had 
never seen so many cowboys. 

Rocky decided to count the cowboys. First he counted 
the ones in red shirts, next the ones in checked shirts. 
Then he gave up. They were moving too fast, and there 
were too many horses. 

Instead, he sat quietly in the saddle and shut his eyes 
for a moment. Could he be dreaming? It was wonderful. 
There was the sweet smell of grass, the friendly sound 
of men talking, and the clop-scrape of restless horses. 
Rocky felt sorry for all the fellows who were missing 
the last chance to go on a really big roundup. 

“There are too many farms and too many fences,’ 
Curly had explained. “This is the last winter we'll be 
able to let the cattle roam free the way they did in the 
old days. Last year, I found a great many dead cattle 
stretched out beside fences. They had died from the 
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cold. They feel boxed in by the fences, and the poor 
things don’t know what to do. Everything is different 
in Southern Alberta nowadays.” 

“Didn't they die of the cold before there were fences?” 
Rocky had asked. 

“Not many of them,” Curly had replied. “You'd 
hardly believe how well cattle can look after themselves. 
They can find enough grass to live on, even in winter. 
And they know where they can get under cover in a 
storm.” 

“I guess they know more than most people think,” 
said Rocky. 

“You'd be surprised, Rocky. Wait until you see how 
clever Old Black is on the trail. That steer is a real 
leader, and all the rest of the cattle will follow him home.” 

Rocky was still thinking about Old Black as he and 
Dusty lined up behind Curly’s group. The cowboys 
were broken up into groups so that each group could 
go looking for cattle in a different direction. 

People talked about the free-and-easy life of the 
roundup, but Rocky decided that it only seemed free 
and easy. All the cowboys knew that a roundup could 
be carried out only by team work. They had to be able 
to count on Pop Matheson to look after the herd of 
horses. They had to be able to count on the cooks. 
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They had to be able to count on Uncle Bob Bailey to 
plan where they would camp each night. And most 
of all, they had to be able to count on that wise old 
rancher, Curly. 

Curly had been on so many roundups that he always 
knew what to do when real trouble hit. Real trouble 
meant a stampede, the one thing that frightened every 
cowboy. 

It was a good spring for a roundup. Every day was 
sunny for the first two weeks. Each day the men rode 
into ravines, through the bush, and along rivers to look 
for cattle. 


Each evening they drove the cattle to the big herd 


until there were so many Rocky couldn’t count them. 





Night was the time he loved best. Supper, the 
games, and the songs around the campfire had ended. 
He lay beside Curly, looking at the stars, and decided 
there were so many stars he couldn’t count all of them 
either. The prairies were so peaceful that he found it 
hard to believe the songs the cowboys sang about 
stampedes and wild cattle. 

He didn’t ever want the roundup to end. He wished 
the herd would not have to be headed for home. 
When it was, he had to agree that Curly had been 
right. The cattle could look after themselves. Just as 
Curly had said, Old Black took the lead and held it, 
and the rest of the herd followed. 

As the cattle moved, they raised a great cloud of 
dust. The dust floated above them all day and later 
settled on everything within sight, almost smothering 
the cowboys. 

One afternoon Rocky noticed Curly pointing to the 
foothills and talking to a group of cowboys. 

“I don’t like the look of the sky,” he said. “Those 
clouds look like thunder clouds. You had better warn 
all the men.” 

Rocky knew that a thunderstorm was the greatest 
danger that could threaten the roundup. It terrified 
the cattle, and terrified cattle often stampede. 
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“You get up on that hill, Rocky,” said Curly. “If 
there’s trouble, a boy would only be in the way.” 

Rocky rode Dusty up the little hill and turned to 
watch the herd. The men were riding around, talking 
to the cattle. The cattle were restless, afraid of the 
storm. 

As the clouds turned gray-black over the foothills, 
a strange green light seemed to cover the country as 
far as Rocky could see. Everything was deathly still. 

Suddenly the calm was broken by a crack of 
thunder. Three more loud cracks and a blinding flash 
of lightning followed. At first the animals and men 
seemed to be too terrified to move. Then the whole 


herd broke into a wild, thundering race. 








Rocky watched, afraid to think what might happen 
next. 

But the cowboys were prepared. They had taken 
up positions around the herd so that they shut it in on 
all sides, and when the stampede began, little by little 
they headed the leaders into a circle. They had to 
make sure that the circle did not close in so much 
that any of the inner animals were in danger of being 
hurt. 

Without warning, a large black steer broke away 
from the circle. It was Old Black. Two other steers 
followed him. Would all the animals be caught up in 
a wild dash over the prairies? Would they all die 
plunging blindly after Old Black to the bottom of 
some ravine? 

In a second, Curly’s red shirt flew by, and a shot rang 
out. Old Black stumbled and fell. Before he reached 
the ground, several cowboys began to close the space 
left in the circle by the three animals. Two more shots 
followed, and the other two steers lay dead beside 
Old Black. 

Rocky turned his face away. 

The storm left as quickly as it had come. For 
several hours the cowboys rode round and round and 
in and out, quieting the frightened cattle. By evening 
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the animals were calm enough to lie down, and the 
night herdsmen sang them to sleep. Peace had come 
to the prairie again. 

‘I'm sorry about Old Black,” Curly said, as he put 
his bedroll beside Rocky’s. 

Rocky watched the campfire play on the strong 
lines of the ranchers weathered face. Curly’s eyes 
had a far-away look. 

“I know,” said Rocky. “He was your friend.” He 
wanted Curly to know that he knew there were 
things a man had to do. 

“He was more than that,” replied Curly. “Old Black 
and I were part of a life on the prairie that’s all over 
now. Maybe I did the kindest thing I could have done 
for him.” 

“You don’t think he’d have liked to be fenced up at 
the ranch all year?” asked Rocky. 

“No, lad, I don’t. Some animals are like men,” Curly - 
explained. “They can only be leaders when they are 
free. Old Black and 1 grew up where there weren't 
any fences. Our day is over.” 

Rocky sighed to think that the world wasn’t big 
enough any more for Old Black and Curly. 

When he dreamed that night, he was pulling down 
all the fences in Southern Alberta. 
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Genevieve Goes to Bed Early 


“Genevieve ought to go to bed earlier.” 

That was what the Doctor said when Mrs. Jones 
took her to see him, because Genevieve had not been 
looking well lately. She was not really sick; but her 
parents thought that her pink cheeks were turning pale, 
and her blue eyes were getting circles under them, and 
her nice straight yellow hair was growing straggly. 

Genevieve did not mind a bit going to the Doctor. 
In fact she liked it; because after he had finished poking 
her and looking down her throat, he always let her 
put on the stethoscope and listen to herself breathe. 

But this time, when he said that she ought to go to 
bed earlier than eight o'clock, she started right in 
frowning. x 
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“I don't like to go to bed early,” she said. 

“Don't like to go to bed early?” said the Doctor, 
looking astonished. He was not really astonished, and 
Genevieve knew it; but he pretended he was, as 
grown-ups do. 

“Ah, but you must learn to like it!” he said gaily. “If 
you will go to bed an hour earlier every night for a 
month, Genevieve, I will give you a nice present.” 

“What present?” asked Genevieve. | 

“Well, . . .” said the Doctor. “How about a nice 
Doctor set? In a little black bag. With a stethoscope, 
and everything. Then you can listen to yourself breathe 
all day, if you want to.” 

Genevieve stopped scowling. She looked thoughtful. 
“An hour earlier?” she asked. 

“Every night for a month,” the Doctor said. — 

Genevieve looked at him—a long, slow look. 

“All right,” she said. “Tll do it.” 

The Doctor patted her on the head and said there 
was a good girl; and Mrs. Jones put on Genevieve’s hat 
and coat and took her home, and gave her a nice early 
supper. 7 
Sure enough, that night, Genevieve went upstairs — 
an hour early, and was all ready to pop into bed by 


seven o clock. 
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Her parents kissed her good night, and went 
downstairs feeling very proud. Mrs. Jones said she 
really thought that Genevieve was growing to be a 
very good girl; and Mr. Jones said, yes, especially since 
he could remember how he hated to go to bed when 
he was a boy, and what a time his parents had had 
with him. 

As for Genevieve, she was sound asleep, and woke 
up at seven o'clock the next morning feeling nice and 
rested. 

All day long she was very good. 

“Now you see how nice it is to go to bed early, 
Genevieve, dear,” said her mother. “It makes you 
feel happy all day.” 

“Yes, Mother,” said Genevieve. 

Mrs. Jones went into the kitchen to see about some 
chocolate pudding for supper. 

At six o'clock the chocolate pudding was all ready. 
Mrs. Jones put some beautiful whipped cream on top 
of it. 

She was just setting it out with the rest of Genevieve’s 
supper, on the kitchen table, when she heard Genevieve 
call from her room. 

Mrs. Jones went to the foot of the stairs. 


“What is it dear?” she asked. 
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‘Tm all ready for bed!” called Genevieve. “Come 
and kiss me good night.” 

Mrs. Jones ran upstairs. 

“Genevieve dear!” she cried. “It is only six o'clock! 
You don’t have to go to bed until seven, you know.” 

“I went to bed at seven last night,” said Genevieve. 
“So tonight my bedtime is six.” 

“But why?” asked Mrs. Jones. 

“An hour earlier every a said Genevieve. “I 
promised the Doctor.” 

“Oh, I don’t think he meant it that Vee dear,” her 
mother said. “I’m almost sure he didn't.” 

But Genevieve shut her eyes up tight and started 
to snore. 

Mrs. Jones did not feel up to arguing with Genevieve 
that night. She thought that it probably wouldn't hurt 
Genevieve to go to bed at six o'clock for once; so she 
opened the window and kissed her good night, and 
went downstairs and put the supper away in the 
icebox, and set about cooking some nice fried chicken 
for Mr. Jones. 

Of course Genevieve, having gone to bed so early, 
woke up at six o'clock in the morning. Her family 
were still asleep; so she dressed herself quietly, went 
down to the icebox, found the chocolate pudding, and 
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ate it for breakfast. Then she went out on the back 
stoop and sat down. 

No one was about except some birds, who were 
hopping around and scolding each other about worms. 
Genevieve sat there in the early morning light, watching 
the birds, until her family came down. 

All day she played very sweetly. Mrs. Jones, 
watching her, decided that Genevieve had forgotten 
all about her idea of going to bed earlier and earlier 
every night. She did not even mention bedtime to 
Genevieve, for fear of reminding her. Instead, she went 
into the kitchen and made a batch of cookies for 
Genevieve’s supper, and left the kitchen door open so 
that Genevieve, outside in the yard, could smell them 
baking. : 

At five o'clock the cookies were finished. Mrs. 
Jones took them out of the oven. She was just arranging 
some on a plate for Genevieve’s supper when she 
heard Genevieve calling from her room. 

Mrs. Jones dropped the cookies and ran upstairs. 
There, sure enough, was Genevieve climbing into bed. 

“Genevieve dear!” cried Mrs. Jones. “Nobody 
goes to bed at fwe o'clock —not even babies!” 

“I do,” said Genevieve. 

“But Genevieve—” 





“An hour earlier every day,” said Genevieve. “I 
promised the Doctor.” 

So there was nothing for Mrs. Jones to do but kiss 
Genevieve good night, and open the window, and go 
downstairs and put the cookies away. 

When Mr. Jones came home, she told him all about it. 

“Whatever shall I do?” she asked. 

Mr. Jones stroked his chin. 

“If she keeps going to bed earlier and earlier,” he 
said, “and getting up earlier and earlier, she will soon 
be getting up in the dark, with nothing to do and no 
one to play with, and she won't like that a bit. Then 
she will stop all this foolishness and act like a sensible 
child.” 

Mrs. Jones said she certainly hoped so, and decided 
not to worry. | 

Well, the next morning Genevieve woke up at five 
o'clock. She ate her supper for breakfast, and went 
outside to watch the birds. It was just turning light, 
and the birds were not up yet. Genevieve had to wake 
them all up. 

“Hi, birds!” she cried, leaping around under the trees. 

That day, Genevieve went to bed at four o'clock in 


the afternoon. Mrs. Jones did not say any thing. She 
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was sure that Genevieve would wake up at four 
o'clock in the morning and find that it was dark, and 
that there was no one to play with. Surely Genevieve 
would at last decide to be sensible. } 

But did she? 

Not Genevieve! 

She woke up at four, of course, and ate her supper 
for breakfast, and went outside to wake the birds. But 
it was so dark outside that the birds would not wake up. 

_ Genevieve went back into the kitchen and sat down. 
She was lonely . . . but she wasn’t going back to bed; 
not for just a little thing like loneliness. 

As she sat there very still; she heard a little squeaking 
sound in the wall over the kitchen sink. She sat 
perfectly still, listening . . . and in a moment two little 
mice came out of a hole in the corner, and climbed up 
on the sink, and started eating the crumbs from 


Genevieve’ s supper. 
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Genevieve smiled. “Hello, Mice,” she said. 

The startled mice scuttled for their hole. But 
Genevieve called out to them. 

“Oh, please don’t go away. I will give you some 
lovely food from the icebox.” 

The mice were surprised, because people do not 
generally give them food on purpose. They waited, 
ready to dart off at any moment, while Genevieve 
took things out of the icebox. But when she placed 
on the floor a nice plate of food, with cheese and bacon 
and everything that mice like best, and then went and 
stood far away from them, they stopped being 
frightened and ate it up, squeaking all the while. 

When it grew light, they ran away. But Genevieve 
called after them to come back the next morning and 
bring some friends with them. Then she ran outdoors, 
thinking that mice were really lots of fun. 

All day long she played very sweetly —until three - 
o'clock in the afternoon. Promptly at three, she went 


to bed. 
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ot up at three the next morning, and 
crept downstairs and switched on the kitchen light, the 
mice, with a lot of their friends, were waiting for her. 
She sat on the floor with a plate on her lap heaped 
high with her own supper, and some cookies, and 
bacon, and butter from the icebox. And she let the 
mice eat it all up. 

They did not seem at all frightened today. They 
squeaked and chattered while they feasted. When they 
had finished, they chased each other merrily around the 
kitchen floor until it grew light. Then they scuttled 
back into their hole again. 

After that, they came back every night. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones, of course, could not imagine 
what Genevieve found to play with when she got up 
in the dark; they thought she would surely stop soon. 
But Genevieve kept right on going to bed earlier and 
earlier, and getting up earlier and earlier. She went to 
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bed at two o'clock in the afternoon, and got up at 


two o'clock in the morning. Then she went to bed at 
one o'clock and got up at one o'clock in the morning. 
And then she went to bed at noon, which is really 
lunch time, only Genevieve said she didn’t care for 
lunch. 

And that night she got up at midnight! 

But whatever time she got up, she called the mice 
and out they came, bringing more and more friends 
with them. 

Mrs. Jones began to notice that the house seemed to 
be very full of mice. 

“IT don’t understand it,” she said. 

‘Tl set some traps,” said Mr. Jones; and he did. 

That night Genevieve came down at eleven o'clock. 
The mice were huddled in the middle of the kitchen 
floor. They looked at her crossly. Genevieve didn’t 
understand until she saw the traps. She swept the traps 
out the door! 

And then, because the mice still looked hurt, she 
found a beautiful chocolate cake that her mother had 
baked for Sunday, and gave it all to the mice. 
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Genevieve kept right on going to bed earlier and 
earlier, and getting up earlier and earlier. Soon she was 
going to bed in the morning, and getting up in the 
night. She went to bed at ten o'clock in the morning, 
and got up at ten at night—just when her parents 
were going to bed. Then she went to bed at nine in 
the morning; and that night she had to wait for her 
parents to go to bed before she could call the mice. 

Of course she never played outdoors any more, 
because she was awake only at night. And she didn’t 
have very much to eat, because she was always asleep 
at meal time. The day that she went to bed at seven 
o'clock in the morning, and got up at seven in the 
evening, her father and mother were just sitting down 
to their dinner. They had not seen Genevieve lately, 
because of her peculiar hours. When she came into the 
dining room, they couldn’t believe their eyes. 

“Why, she looks worse than ever!” said Mrs. Jones. 

And it was true. Instead of growing fatter and 
stronger, Genevieve had grown paler and thinner. The 
circles under her blue eyes had grown larger and 
darker. As for her nice sturdy legs, they were beginning 
to look like two pieces of spaghetti! 

Mr. Jones shook his head. “You'd better take her 


to the Doctor again.” 
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So Mrs. Jones took Genevieve to see the Doctor. 


The Doctor was surprised to see Genevieve looking as 
if she hadn't been to bed at all for a week. 

“You promised me,” he said, “that you would go 
to bed early every night.” 

“I do!” said Genevieve. “Very early.” 

“I can't believe it,” he said, puzzled. 

“Well,” said Genevieve, “tonight, for instance, I shall 
go to bed at six o'clock in the morning. Isn't that cal 

“What!” said the Doctor. : 


So Mrs. Jones explained to the Doctor how Genevieve — u 


had been going to bed an hour earlier, and then an > = 


hour earlier than that, and so on—until now she was 


up all night and asleep all day. 


“That's not what I meant at all!” said the Doctor. — a 
Mrs. Jones explained that she had not thought he sie 


meant it that way, either. But Genevieve had insisted 
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that she must keep it up for a month, to earn her 
Doctor set. 

“Hmmm,” said the Doctor. 

Then he said: “Genevieve, I'll give you the Doctor 
set now, if you will stop all this foolishness and go to 
bed every night at seven o'clock, like a sensible child.” 

“No,” said Genevieve. “T like living at night.” 

Then the Doctor said: “Ill even let you hear me 
breathe, Genevieve.” 

‘I'm not interested in breathing any more, said 
Genevieve. “I am only interested in mice.” 

“Mice!” said the Doctor. 

So Genevieve told him all about the mice. But the 
Doctor just shook his head. 

“You will have to stop this, just the same.” 

“Why?” asked Genevieve. 

“Because I say so,” said the Doctor. “People always 
have to do what the Doctor says.” 

Well, of course Genevieve knew that this was true. 
So she had to give in. 

And that night she ate her supper and went to bed 
at seven o clock like a sensible child. But all the time 
she was thinking that when she grew up, and could 
do what she liked, she would stay up all night and all 


her friends would be mice. 
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Mice 


I think mice 


Are rather nice. 


Their tails are long, 
Their faces small, 
They haven't any 
Chins at all. 

Their ears are pink, 
Their teeth are white, 
They run about 

The house at night. 
They nibble things 
They shouldn’t touch 
And no one seems 


To like them much. 


But I think mice 


Are nice. 
—ROSE FYLEMAN 
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Alunak 


Alunak snuggled into his furs and thought happily 
about the morning to come. His father had promised 
him that he could go on his first hunt! 

It seemed to Alunak that he had waited many 
seasons for this day. He had practised throwing his 
harpoon at the snow hummocks about the settlement, 
and at a scrap of fur on the ice. He was sure his aim 
was good. 

He knew he would have to be patient while he 
waited at the seal-hole. But he had learned patience 
from his father and mother, who taught him that being 
able to wait was as important to a hunter as being able 
to throw his harpoon. 
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Nagasok, his friend, was going on the hunt too. 
Alunak hoped that they both would get a seal. Then 
the neighbors would know that they were men at last! 

As the wind howled around the snow-house, Alunak 
called on the weather spirits to send a good hunting day. 
Then he fell asleep, full of dreams of seal-blubber. 

In the morning, his father set aside the snow block 
at the door and went out to see what the weather was 
like. He came back, his face crinkled in a smile, and 
told Alunak that he could harness the dogs to the sled 
as soon as he had eaten. 


Alunak hurried with his meal of frozen fish and 


seal-meat. His mother smiled at him as he struggled 


into his furs and left the snow-house. 
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Nagasok was out in front of his house, harnessing 
the dogs, and Alunak called to him, “Ayee, mighty 
hunter!” 

‘I will bring back a large seal for my mother to 
share with the neighbors!” called Nagasok, and Alunak 
laughed back at him. Nagasok was as excited as he was! 

Soon they were on their way, with Nagasok’s 
father and the other hunters. When they reached the 
ice-helds, it was not long before the dogs had sniffed 
out the seal-holes. Alunak began to build the windbreak 
of snow, as his father had taught him. 

He would have to sit very still and watch very 
carefully. If he saw some air bubbles, he would bring 
his harpoon down with a mighty thrust! 

The wind grew sharp as he waited, but Alunak 


was patient. He glanced quickly now and then to 
where Nagasok waited behind his windbreak. 





All around him the hunters huddled over the seal- 
holes, quiet, still as statues, each waiting for the air 
bubbles that meant a seal was coming to the surface. 
Each had his harpoon ready. 

Suddenly there was a commotion over to the right. 
Alunak looked up only long enough to see Nagasok 
struggling, and pulling on his harpoon rope. 

Nagasok had harpooned a seal! Alunak felt more 
anxious than ever to get a seal of his own. It would 
be easier to be happy for Nagasok if he could also be 
happy for himself. 

But though he grew stiff with cold and waiting, 
there was no sign of a seal, and soon, he knew, the 
hunters would gather to return home. 

Alunak was bitterly disappointed. He tried to shake 
them off, but he could not help the thoughts that ran 
through his mind. Nagasok had got a seal and was 
now a hunter, while he, Alunak, was still a boy! It 
was hard to bear. He should be glad for Nagasok. But 
how could he show gladness when he felt only bitter 
disappointment and envy? | 

His father called to him. Slowly he gathered up his 
harpoon and walked over to the group around Nagasok. 
Four of the hunters had been successful, and Nagasok 


was one of them. 
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Alunak put his harpoon on the sled. Then he 
turned and looked at the seal that Nagasok’s father 
was lashing to his sled. 

“You are a brave hunter, Nagasok,” he said. 

“I was lucky,” answered Nagasok. 

“I will be proud to eat of your seal,” Alunak told 
him, and all at once he knew that he would. Was not 
Nagasok his friend? 

“Eat well, then,” grinned Nagasok. “For when you 
harpoon a seal, I will be the first one at your house for 
the feast!” 

And Alunak grinned back, knowing that soon his 


turn would come. 
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Sugaring Off 


One morning when Davey got up, he could feel a 
warmth in the sunlight coming through the small 
window of the cabin. For the first time since long 
before Christmas, he found that there was no covering 
of ice over the water in the pitcher. When he stepped 
outside, he knew for certain that spring was coming. 

There was a slow but steady drip from the ice 
hanging from the roof, and it seemed to Davey that the 
piles of snow around the cabin were not quite as high 


as they had been the day before. 
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If warm days were coming, his father would be 
able to hitch the oxen to the wagon and go to town for 
supplies. His mouth began to water as he thought of all 
the things his father might buy — foods he had not 
tasted since long before Christmas. 

Davey sighed. Even though there was a feeling of 
warmth in the air, it would still be a long time before 
his father could drive the oxen all the way to town for 
supplies. And there was money to think of. 

Though his parents had never talked to him about 
how much they had spent on moving the family to 
Canada, Davey knew that there must be very little 
money left. What money was left would have to be 
spent on seed to plant in the ground around the cabin 
where they had cleared away the bush. 

Suddenly the feeling of warmth in the air didn’t 
seem as pleasant as it once had. Warm days would 
mean a beginning of work, too. 

Davey could still remember the way he and his 
father had worked through the summer and fall to 
clear the land. 

There had been the trees to cut down. And the 
trunks and branches to drag near the cabin for firewood. 
And the stumps! The stumps had given them the most 
trouble of all. Davey and his father had been able to 
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pull out the smaller ones, with the help of the oxen, but 
the larger stumps were still there in the land they had 
cleared. When the ground was ready for planting, they 
would just have to plant seed around them. 

Davey turned and went back into the cabin. There 
would be no money for sugar or treats. They needed so 
many things. 

But off and on through the day Davey thought about 
the things he would buy if only he could, and sugar was 
always at the head of his list. Sugar would make the 
porridge and the coffee and the hard bread taste so 
much better. 


Late in the afternoon, when Davey was gathering 
wood for the fire, he looked up to see his Indian friend, 
White Fox, standing near the cabin watching him. 








Davey dropped the pile of wood and held out his 
hand in welcome. “You have been gone a long time,” he 
said. 

White Fox nodded. “We passed the winter season 
with my mother’s people.” 

‘Im glad you've come back,” said Davey. “Now 
I know that spring is really coming.” 

“Come va me,” said White Fox. “I have something 
to show you.” 

Davey stopped only one enough to pile the wood 
by the door of the cabin, then hurried after his friend. 

“See!” White Fox pointed toward some maple trees. 

Davey looked at them, puzzled. Then he turned to 
White Fox. “What have you done to the trees?” he 
asked. 

Something had been done to the trees. Someone had 
made a sloping cut in the trunk of each maple tree 
and pushed a small chip of wood into it. From each cut, 
sap was dripping steadily into a hollow log that had 
been placed below the chip. 

“Taste,” said White Fox. 

Davey put his hand under one of the chips and 
caught a few drops of the sap. He tasted it gingerly. 
“There’s hardly any taste at all,” he said. “But it’s a 
little bit sweet.” 


pIeN: 





“Come,” said White Fox. He picked up one of the 
hollow logs that was filled with sap and led the way 
deeper into the bush. 


There, in a small clearing, the Indian boy’s mother 
was emptying the hollow logs of sap into kettles that 
were hanging over a fire. | 

White Fox dipped some of the boiling sap out of 
one of the cooking pots and poured it onto the snow. 
In a moment it had hardened, and White Fox picked 
it up and handed it to Davey. “Taste now,” he said. 

Davey touched his tongue to the hardened sap. He 
touched it a second time. Then he began to lick it 
hungrily. It was sweet—wonderfully sweet. 
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“We could take sap from our maple trees, too,” 


said Davey, between licks. “We could make our own 
sugar! We could eat it with our porridge. We could 
spread it on bread and put it in our coffee... .” He 


held out his hand. “Thank you, White Fox.” 

“Friends help,” said White Fox. 

Davey shook hands with White Fox again, then 
hurried back. through the bush. He could hardly wait 
to see the look on his father’s face when he told him 
about the secret he had learned from his Indian friend. 
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Little Nichet’s Baby Sister 


That little Nichet, Jean LeBlanc’s youngest child, 
was one to keep his parents as busy as all the other 
thirteen tied together. 

One day the little fellow had a new question for 
his wise father. 

“Papa,” said Nichet, “where did the Boulangers get 
their new baby?” 

“That is an easy question,” answered Jean LeBlanc. 
“The good Indians brought her, my little nest egg.” 

“Did the good Indians bring me to you?” asked 
Nichet. 

“Of course,” answered his father. “The good Indians 
bring all the babies.” 
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Little Nichet thought about this for a while. 

“Papa,” he asked again, “will the good Indians bring 
us another baby? I would like to have a little sister 
like Marie Boulanger.” 

“Tatata!” exclaimed Jean LeBlanc. “Already the 
good Indians have brought us a houseful. Thirteen 
brothers and sisters are quite enough for such a little 
fellow as you. And if we had a new baby, you would 
no longer be our little nest egg.” 

But Nichet did not think that thirteen brothers and 
sisters were enough, especially when they were all 
older and bigger than he. 

One afternoon little Nichet wanted to ask his father 
more about this. But his father and his mother had 
driven to town in the two-wheeled cart with his eight 
sisters squeezed together in back. 
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It was a lonely day for Nichet because his five 
brothers were out in the field working. And Grandmere 
kept falling asleep over the rug she was hooking. 

So Nichet bravely decided to go to the Indian 
village himself and ask the Indians if they didn’t have 
an extra baby for the LeBlancs. 

Nichet started out on his own two short legs. He 
walked down the river road. He walked up the Indian 
trail. 

At last he came to the Indian village with its houses 
scattered over the ground like half-melons. 

The Indian village was deserted. The Indians must 
have gone to town too. Then Nichet saw a few squaws 
working among the corn sprouts on the hillside. He 
started toward them. 

But he never got as far as the cornfields. For there, 
propped against a tree trunk, was exactly what Nichet 
wanted. It was a little papoose laced to its cradle 
board. 

Nichet was so excited that he could scarcely unlace 
the baby from the board. He lifted it carefully in his 
arms. The baby did not cry like the Boulanger’s new 
Marie. Nichet looked at its brown skin and its black 
eyes and its straight black hair. He tried to decide 


whether it looked more like his papa or his mamma. 
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The little baby waved its tiny brown arms at him. 

“You are my little sister,” said Nichet. “I think you 
look most like me. I will take you home to your papa 
and mamma.” 


Nichet LeBlanc carried the papoose down the trail 
to the river road. It was a long walk and Nichet was so 
tired he did not think he would ever get the baby to 
its home. But his sturdy legs carried them both there 
at last. 

Papa and Mamma and the girls had not returned 
from town yet. The boys were still in the field. Nichet 


took the baby to show to Grandmére, but the old lady 


was asleep with her mouth open and her glasses on 
the end of her nose. 
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So little Nichet carried the baby into his parents’ 
bedroom. He carefully laid it in the middle of the 
bright quilt. Then he ran down the lane to wait for 
his mamma and papa. He wanted to be the first one to 
tell them the news that they had a new baby. 

At first his papa and mamma thought that little 
Nichet had a fever. Then they thought that he had 
fallen asleep like Grandmére and had had a bad 
dream. But when they saw the brown baby with the 
black hair and black eyes lying on the bed, they knew 
that Nichet had told the truth. 


“Where did this baby come from?” cried Mamma 
LeBlanc. 





“The Indians brought her,” said little Nichet. “That 
is, | went and got her myself so they wouldn't give 
her to someone else.” 

Then there was a great tohu-bohu of chattering 
among the LeBlancs. 

“We will have to take it right back,” said Jean 
LeBlanc. “If the Indians think we have stolen their 
baby, they might burn down our house.” 

Little Nichet was broken-hearted. He begged and 
begged his parents to keep his little brown sister with 
the black hair and black eyes who looked so much 
like him. 

But back to the Indians went the little sister. Little 
Nichet held her in his arms all the way there in the 
two-wheeled cart. 

There was another tohu-bohu of chattering going on 
at the Indian village. 

“A bear has carried off one of the babies,” a young. 
brave explained to Jean LeBlanc. 

“We have your baby here,” said Jean. “It was 
carried off by a very little bear.” 

Nichet cried and cried at the loss of his Indian sister. 
He began feeling sorry for himself. He began thinking 
that if his papa and mamma had returned the baby to 
the Indians, they might do the same with him some day. 
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Little Nichet began feeling sorrier than ever for 
himself. He decided to return to the Indians of his own 
free will. How his parents would cry when they found 
he was gone! They would come galloping to the Indian 
village. They would take him home again — and his 
baby sister too. 

He packed his nightshirt and his willow whistle and 
his lynx tail into a sack and set out for the Indian 
village once more. He walked all the way down the 
river road. He followed the trail to the houses that 


were like half-melons. 
“I have come back to stay with my little sister,” 
Nichet told one of the Indians. 
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Then the Indians were as worried as the LeBlancs 
had been. “If we keep you here,” said one of them, 
“your papa will think that we have stolen you. He will 
burn down our lodges.” 

Little Nichet refused to leave. “I want to stay here 
and be an Indian like my little sister,” he said. 

The Indians gathered together and talked their 
Micmac talk, which Nichet could not understand. Then 
one of them turned to him. “Can you shoot a bow and 
arrow? he asked in Nichet’s talk. 

“No,” said little Nichet. 

“Can you skin a moose?” 

“No,” said little Nichet. 

“Can you build a birch canoe?” 

“No,” said little Nichet. 

“Then you cannot stay with us,” said the brave. 
“An Indian must be able to do all those things.” 

So little Nichet sadly turned and started away. But 
another Indian came running to him with something 
furry in his hands. 

“A gift for you,” said the Indian. “A trade for the 
baby you returned to us.” 

He dropped a tiny baby animal into Nichet’s arms. 
It had the head of a beaver, the body of a bear, and the 
tail of a rabbit. 
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“What is it?” asked Nichet. 

“Your wise father will have a name for it,” said the 
Indian, then he began talking his Micmac talk that 
Nichet could not understand. 

Nichet carried the baby animal home happily. All 
the way his busy mind wondered if it was a fox or a 
beaver or a mink or what. 

All the LeBlancs were happy to see that Nichet was 
home again. For truth, they didn’t even know he had 
gone away until they saw the furry little animal in 
his arms. 

“It is a little whistler,” said his wise father, Jean 
LeBlanc. “Some people call them woodchucks and 
some people call them groundhogs. But the people 
back in France call them marmots.” 

“What is it good for?” asked Grandmére. “Will it 
give milk or pull a cart or lay eggs?” 

“It is good for a lonesome little boy who needs a 
companion smaller than himself,” said Jean LeBlanc. He 
leaned over Nichet and smiled at the new baby. 
“Across the ocean in France,” he said, “chimney sweeps 
from the mountains keep whistlers for pets. They teach 
them to do a little dance like a bear’s.” 

“Can I be a chimney sweep when I am bigger?” 


asked little Nichet. 
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“You may be a chimney sweep tomorrow,” said 
Jean LeBlanc generously. “I am going to take down the 
stovepipe for your mamma and you may help me clean 
the soot out of it.” 

So little Nichet thought that he had made a very 
good trade with the Indians. The boy picked out the 
name of Pierrette for his tiny pet, and his father helped 
him to teach that whistler to dance. 

Whenever Nichet whistled a special tune, Pierrette 
would sit up on her hindquarters and wave her 
forepaws from right to left as she did her dance of the 
bear. And from time to time she would make polite 
curtsies. You may be sure that Pierrette was as popular 
at the stay-awake parties as old Michel Meloche, the 
storyteller. 
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All Around Us 





Mr. Plinkett-Plunkett and the Weather 


Mr. Plinkett-Plunkett and his good wife had a most 
delightful hobby. They were “take-a-guess” weather 
people. 

Sometimes they guessed right and sometimes they 
guessed wrong, but it really didn’t make much 
difference. 

And then, one day, while Mrs. Plinkett-Plunkett 
was polishing the furniture, she bumped her arm. 
“Ouch!” she said. “I bumped my funny bone!” She 
stopped her work and put the hot water bottle on 
her aching arm. 

Right after that, the “funny bone” began to tell 
every change in the weather. If it pained a little, it 
meant RAIN. If it pinched a little, it meant SNOW. 
And if it hummed, it meant FAIR ALL DAY. It was 
never, never wrong. 

This made Mr. Plinkett-Plunkett very cross. He 
wanted to be able to forecast weather too. 

He went into the city and bought many things. 
He bought a barometer, and a thermometer, and then 
he bought an old-fashioned weather vane. He hung 
the barometer at the back door, the thermometer 


at the front door, and he climbed up a ladder and 
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put the weather vane on the very tip-top of the old 
red barn! 

“Now,” said Mr. Plinkett-Plunkett, “Ill be able 
to tell the weather too.” 

“Oh, fiddle-diddle,” laughed Mrs. Plinkett-Plunkett. 
“My ‘funny bone’ will still be right.” 

Mr. Plinkett-Plunkett didn’t have one minute to 
himself any more. He checked his barometer, read 
his thermometer, and gazed for hours at his weather 
vane. 

But Mrs. Plinkett-Plunkett grew as lazy as could 
be. She didn’t do her housework, and she didn’t do 
her cooking. She just sat in her rocking chair and 
took extra good care of her ‘funny bone.” 
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If Mr. Plinkett-Plunkett said it would rain, Mrs. 
Plinkett-Plunkett declared it would snow. If he said 
“snow,” then she would say “fair all day.” They 
never had time for gibby-gabs any more. They were 
too busy arguing about the weather. 

And Mrs. Plinkett-Plunkett’s “funny bone” was 
always, always right. 

So Mr. Plinkett-Plunkett hurried off to the city 
again. This time he bought a radio, and a TV set, 
and all kinds of weather charts. He put the radio in 
the bedroom, and the TV set in the living room. He 
hung the weather charts all over the house. 

Now Mr. Plinkett-Plunkett was busier than ever. 
He was up bright and early, listening to the radio. 
Then he checked his barometer, read his thermometer, 
and took a hurry-up look at his weather vane. He 
marked out his weather charts, watched the weatherman 
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on his TV set, and then he began all over again! But 


in spite of all his work, his predictions kept on being 
wrong, and Mrs. Plinkett-Plunkett’s “funny bone” kept 
on being right. 

‘Tm getting tired of all this,” said Mr. Plinkett- 
Plunkett. 

“So am I,” said his wife. And she went to the 
city, and stayed there all day long. 

Next morning at breakfast, Mr. Plinkett-Plunkett 
announced that it was going to rain. Then he held 


his breath to see what Mrs. Plinkett-Plunkett would 
say about that. 
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But she didn’t say one word! 

Days went by, and Mr. Plinkett-Plunkett grew 
more and more tired of working at his weather 
forecasting. 

But Mrs. Plinkett-Plunkett didn’t bother about the 
weather any more. The floors were shining, the 
furniture was gleaming, and the kitchen had heavenly 
smells coming from the oven. 

Early one morning Mr. Plinkett-Plunkett snapped 
on the radio to hear the first weather broadcast of 
the day. But though he banged on the top of it and 
turned all the knobs at once, nothing happened! 

He hurried into the living room and turned on the 
TV set. But no picture flashed on. 

He raced to the front door to read his thermometer, 
but it was broken! He dashed to the back door to 
check his barometer, but it was out of order! And 
the old-fashioned weather vane had fallen from the 
roof of the old red barn! 

Poor Mr. Plinkett-Plunkett! 

“Something terrible has happened,” he shouted to 
his wife, who was busy cooking breakfast. “All my 
weather forecasting things are broken! Tell me quickly, 
what does your ‘funny bone’ have to say about the 
weather today?” 
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“Oh, fiddle-diddle!” laughed Mrs. Plinkett-Plunkett. 
“That ‘funny bone’ wasn’t funny at all. It was a 
dreadful bother. So I went to the city doctor, and 
he rubbed it and baked it and snapped it back in 
place. It doesn’t bother me one little bit any more.” 

Mr. Plinkett-Plunkett shook his head sadly. “But 
how do you know what kind of weather we will 
have every day?” he asked. 

“I never know from one day to the next,” smiled 
his wife, “and, you know, I find it much more fun 
this way.” She sat down and began to eat her golden 
breakfast pancakes. 

Mr. Plinkett-Plunkett remembered how hard he 
had worked reading his barometer and checking his 
thermometer, and gazing for hours at his weather 
vane. He remembered getting up bright and early to 
listen to the radio and to mark his charts and to 
watch his TV. Then he looked at his wife and saw 
how happy she was, eating her good breakfast. 

“You know something?” announced Mr. Plinkett- 
Plunkett. “I think you are right.” 

And now, Mr. and Mrs. Plinkett-Plunkett are happy 
as can be. They are “take-a-guess” weather people 
again. Sometimes they guess right, sometimes wrong. 
But it really doesn’t matter one little bit! 
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The Legend of the Bear Paw Jars 


Many, many moons ago, in the land of the Santa 
Clara Pueblo Indians, there was great trouble. 

The Santa Clara Indians lived in what is now the 
state of New Mexico. They were kind and friendly 
people, and happy until the trouble came. 

Their trouble was that for a long time there had 
been no rain. The sky was like a hot blue bowl over 
their heads. The sun was like a round yellow fire. 
The prairie grass dried up. The flowers shrivelled. 
The leaves on the trees hung straight down. 

And all the people were so very thirsty. 

The men were too thirsty to hunt buffalo for food. 

The women were too thirsty to make the beautiful 
clay jars in which they kept the food. 

The horses were too thirsty to run, the dogs too 
thirsty to bark. 

And worst of all, the little children were too thirsty 
to play. 

“We must have water. We cannot live without 
water, said the Chief of the Tribe. “But the streams 
have dried away. And there are no rain clouds in the 
sky.” He was old and wise, but he did not know 
what to do to get water for his people. 
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“We must have water,” agreed the braves. “Nothing 
can live without water. That is why all the wild 
animals have left our land. Even the prairie dogs 
have gone away to hunt water.” The braves were 
young and strong, and they could shoot straight arrows, 
but they did not know what to do. 

“We must have water,” nodded the squaws. “With- 
out water, our throats grow too dry to swallow food. 
And without food we all grow thin and weak.” The 
squaws were good and worked hard, but they did 
not know what to do. 


“Oh, yes, we must have water!” cried all the little 


children. They had bright eyes and they could run 
fast and jump high, but they did not know what to 
do either. 
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Days passed, and each day everybody went out 
hunting water, but nobody could find any. 

They all grew thin and weak, while overhead the 
hot blue sky and the fiery yellow sun blazed down. 

At last, in all the village, only one brave was left 
who still had a little strength. He was a fine young 
brave and he loved his people dearly. 

He said, “I shall go out once more and try to find 
water for my people; without water we cannot live.” 

Early the next morning he started. 

All day he hunted. 

He grew hot and tired and weak. 

But he would not give up. 

Suddenly he saw a bear! A big, fat, black bear! 
It was the first animal he had seen all day. And the 
bear did not look thirsty! It looked strong. Its hair 
gleamed shiny black in the sunlight. 

The brave thought: “That bear must know where 
to get water or he would have gone far away from 
this land like the other animals. If I follow him, 
perhaps he will lead me to it.” 

The young brave began to follow the bear. 

It was hard work, for the big black bear was 
strong and could move fast. And the brave was 
growing very weak and could not move fast at all. 
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He had to be careful, too, that the bear did not 
see him. 

Sometimes the bear got so far ahead that he was 
lost from sight. Then the brave had to follow the 
animal’s tracks in the dry dust. 

At last the bear disappeared in a thicket of trees 
on the side of a small hill) The brave crept closer 
and peered through the bushes. 


To his joy, he saw that the bear was getting a 
drink! 
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The big black bear had led him to a hidden spring 
in the side of the hill. It was really not very far from 
the village, but it was hidden in thick undergrowth, 
and it bubbled up and drained away so quickly that 
even the bear must have found it by accident. 

The brave waited until the bear had drunk his 
fill and had gone lumbering off down the hillside. 
Thankfully he stumbled on weak legs to the spring, 
fell on his knees, and drank the clear, cold water. 

Then he jumped up and hurried to the village, 
shouting his good news. 

“Water! Water! The black bear has led me to 
water, so that we may live!” 

Almost unbelieving, the people listened to the happy 
words. 

Then they gathered all the pots and jars and water 
jugs in camp — everyone, even the smallest children, 
carried a jar — and they all followed the brave to 
the wonderful spring. 

There they all drank of the clear water. They filled 
their jars and took the water to the village for the 
old people and the babies, for the horses and the dogs. 

For many more days it did not rain in the land 
of the Santa Clara Indians, but the people were not 
thirsty any more, for they had their spring. 
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And later, when the autumn rains came and the 
earth was washed fresh and clean again, and the 
ponds filled and the streams ran full, the Indians 
remembered the bear. 

“We will show our thanks to him,” they said. 

From then on, whenever they made a new clay 
jar, they put on it the print of a bear's paw, just like 
the track the young brave had followed in the dry 
dust that day. 

That is why, even today, when you visit a museum 
where there is Santa Clara pottery, you will see big 
earthen jars and on them the print of a bear's paw. 

And you will know that the print was put on 
the jars by the grateful Santa Clara Pueblo Indians 
in memory of the big black bear who saved their 


village. 
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The Great Flood 


There was a fire in the fireplace, but young Donald 
Stewart pulled the blankets about him and shivered. 
He was afraid, 

It was cold and black outside, and a high wind 
blew a driving rain against the little wooden house. 
Above the wind came the sound of ice cracking in 


the Red River. What terrible things would the ice 


do before it melted? Why, Donald wondered, did. 


his father look so frightened? 

He had never before known his father to be afraid 
of anything. His father had looked grim when the 
crops were ruined. He had looked grim when fires 
had come close to burning the farm. Donald knew 
that his father could be cross when a boy did not 
obey him and that he never told a boy he had done 
anything well. But he had never thought his father 
would be afraid. This threat of a flood must be a 
terrible thing. ‘Ay | 

His father picked up the Bible from the table. 


“Come over here and pray,” he said, gruffly. “We - 
shall ask the Lord to watch over us and keep us safe.” ~“ 
Donald and his mother knelt quietly, still shivering, | 


while his father prayed. Then Mr. Stewart opened 
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the Bible and read about Noah and the flood. Donald 
tried to listen, but he was listening also to the frightening 
sounds outside. 

That morning, the Indians had come to warn the 
Selkirk settlers of the threat of danger. They had 
never seen the water in the Red River so high before 
the ice broke up in the spring. 

The warm weather in the spring of 1826 had 
made the snow melt quickly, and the water was 
pouring into the river, already blocked with winter 
ice that was six feet deep. Heavy rains added more 
water. 

It was only a matter of time before the water 
would pour over the banks and flood the valley with 
such fury that it would cut down trees like bits of 
paper. Donald’s father said that such a flood would 
carry away all the buildings in the valley. 

Donald and his parents were still reading and 
praying when a loud knock on the door made Donald's 
father drop the Bible. One of the men from the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, dripping with rain, pushed 
his way into the house. 

“Get your horse and cart and your cows,” he 
gasped. “Head for the hills as fast as you can. The 


river will be over its banks by morning.” 
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Before he had shut the door, Donald’s father and 
mother were pulling on their heavy woollen clothes 
and wrapping up the Bible. 

Donald saw his mother give a last longing look at 
the blue dishes she had brought from Scotland. He 
noticed that the books his father loved to read had 
not been moved. He knew that he could not ask to 
take the sleigh that had been built for him last Christmas. 
Of all the things he owned, this was the one he loved 
the most. But even a boy of nine knows when there 
is no time for tears. 

The family felt their way through the darkness to 
the barn and hitched the horse to the little cart. The 





cart had been ready since morning. It could carry 
only the things they needed most. There were bags 
of seed potatoes and of wheat, a hoe, and a scythe. 
These must be kept dry for the planting after the 
flood. There was food, a cooking pot, blankets, and 
a gun for use in the camp on the hills. 

Donald and his mother climbed into the cart. His 
- father would be driving the family’s two cows. With 
the fury of the river growing louder behind them, 
they started their race against death. 

It was a long way across the valley to the hills. 
The road was bumpy, and the night so black that 
the animals stumbled. The Stewarts heard other settlers 
shouting to their horses to go faster, but there was no 
time to stop, even to offer help. The crashing sounds 
from the river were getting worse. 

A low rumble like thunder had started. Donald 
noticed that the rumble grew louder and louder, but 
he was not prepared for the terrible moments that 
followed. 

It was just as if everything had blown up around 
him. The earth seemed to shake. The rumble was 
now a thundering roar. He knew that the crashing 
river of ice had burst over the banks and was rushing 
over the settlement. 
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“If the Lord is with us, we may keep ahead of 
the water,’ was all his father said. 

When they reached the hills the next morning, 
Donald was too wet and too tired to care. His mother 
wrapped him in a blanket, and he went to sleep. 

When he wakened, the rain had stopped. Campfires 
had been lighted, and the white and Indian settlers 
were trying to prepare food. 

Donald stood beside his mother and father, staring 
down into the valley below. He knew now why 











his father had been frightened by the threat of a 
flood. The whole valley was a raging mass of ice 
and water. It had a fury such as the Red River had 
never known. The flood carried along everything that 
had been in its path — trees, fences, chairs, tables, 
cooking pots, whole buildings, and dead animals. 

Donald looked at his father and mother. Not one 
of them spoke. 

It was a week before Mr. Stewart could make 
plans for his family. The mass of ice had gone on its 
way to the sea, and the flood had passed its highest 
point. The sight of the water slowly going down gave 
the settlers hope. The flooding water would find its 
way back into the river, leaving a covering of good 
earth over the land. 

“We should be able to plant a crop of potatoes 
and wheat after a few weeks,’ Mr. Stewart said. 

“Yes,” said Donald’s mother. “But when will we 
have a roof over our heads again?” 

Mr. Stewart stared at his wife and son for some 
time. Then he said, “We must pray for help and work 
hard. All things will come if we are patient.” His 
father always said this when things were bad. 

“Do you think I might even get a new sleigh if I 
am patient?” Donald asked. 
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His father looked hurt. He held his head in his 
hands for a long time. 

Donald wished that he had not said anything about 
the sleigh. His father would think he cared only 
about himself. 

‘Tm sorry, sir,” he said. “I know you and Mother 
will never get back your books and your dishes. 
I can wait for the sleigh.” 

His father stood up and looked over the valley. 
Then he came and put his hand on Donald's head. 

“It will be two more weeks before we can return 
to the settlement, son,” he said. “I think we might 
find enough wood in the hills to start making a sleigh 
while we wait.” 

His father had never spoken to him so gently 
before. He could hardly believe his ears. For the 
first time since they had had to leave their home, 
Donald felt tears running down his face. 
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Light 


During the day, light from the sun makes our 
world a bright place. At night there is no great light 
to brighten the whole countryside, but many small 
lights shine. Some of them give off light of their own; 
others just look bright- because they are reflecting 
light that comes from another place. 

Many things that shine by themselves give off 
light because they are hot. To understand this you 
must know what happens when an object gets hot. 
Think of anything you wish: a gas such as air, a 
liquid such as water, or a solid such as a spoon. All 
these things are made up of tiny particles which keep 
moving about and bumping into each other. 

When any of these things — a gas or a liquid or 
a solid — is heated, its particles move about faster 
and faster and the bumps get harder. If the gas or 
liquid or solid gets very hot and the bumping very 
hard, then light of a red color will appear. If the 
object is made still hotter, the color will change from 
red to yellow to bluish white. You can observe this 
change of color in your own kitchen by turning on 
the stove and watching the changes in color as the 
coil gets hot. You will not likely see the coil turn 
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blue or white because white heat is too hot for 
most cooking. 

If you have a chance, look at the stars through 
binoculars or a small telescope. Then you will see 
that some stars are red, others yellow, and others 
bluish-white. Stars are really spinning masses of hot 
gas; the red ones are the coolest, and the white ones 
the hottest. The sun is a yellow star and gives a 
great deal of light because it is very hot. 

When we cannot get enough light from the sun, 
we often use an electric light. A light bulb has a wire 
near its centre. When the switch is turned on, the 
wire in the bulb is heated by electricity. This very 
hot wire gives off light. If you put your hand near 
an electric light bulb, you will feel that it also gives 
off heat. 

Some things do not have any light of their own 


and yet look quite bright. The moon and the planets 


have no light. They shine only because the sunlight 
hits them and bounces off their surfaces. When you 
look at the moon, remember that it can be seen only 
because it borrows light from the sun. 
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Before Winter Came to Canada 


Winter in Canada can be very cold. In some parts 
of the country the temperature may drop to fifty 
degrees below zero. Fierce blizzards make animals 
run for shelter. But during the summer, the temperature 
may rise to one hundred degrees above zero. Then 
the air gets so hot and dry that thirsty animals long 
for rain. 

How different Canada was many millions of years 
ago! It is dificult for us to imagine what it was like. 

There were no cold winters. There were no hot 
summers. Warm, moist air hung over the country all 
year round. 

The land was different too. There were no prairies, 
and seas almost covered the Rocky Mountains. Water 
and steaming swamps and jungles stretched from 
Manitoba to where the Rockies now stand, and from 
the Arctic Circle to the Gulf of Mexico. Sometimes the 
water was in lakes; sometimes it stretched for miles 
and miles like a great ocean. 

Tangled green plants formed a thick cover over the 
soft, squishy ground of the swamps and jungles. Some 
of the plants grew as high as trees but they were not 
like the trees we see in Canada today. Giant ferns, 
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ies, palms, and vines had enormous leaves that reached 





we toward the sky. Colorful flowers were few in this 
~ world of green foliage surrounded by water. 

In all the vastness there was scarcely a sound. Few 
birds had yet come to this part of the earth, so there 
was little birdsong. No man lived in this wilderness, 
so there was no human sound. The strange creatures 
that did live there were like reptiles. Most of them 
moved soundlessly through the air, the jungle, or the sea. 

‘In the: sea, the fishes swam as quietly as they do 






today. ‘There were oysters, sea-lizards, and fish-like 
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ee that: ineasured twenty-five feet in length. 
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the air, strange insects and huge dragonflies 
swooped about the trees. Scientists think that there 
may also have been flying reptiles, like the ones known 
to have been in other parts of North America. These 
reptiles could not fly, but only glide about with the 


wind because they did not have real wings. 





In the jungle, the squishy ground made it possible 
_ for the slippery. reptiles to move quietly. Only a gentle 





- rustle marked the passing of turtles, lizards, snakes, 





alligators, crocodiles, and millions of cockroaches. 








When the silence was broken, it was usually by a 
frightening sound—the thundering footsteps of the 
largest animal that ever lived. This was the dinosaur 
or “terrible lizard.” When one of these monsters walked, 


the earth shook and rumbled. When two of them | 


engaged in battle, the jungle sounded as if huge army a 


tanks were crashing through its trees. 

During such battles, the smaller animals sensed the 
danger and looked for safety. The little dinosaurs and 
snakes slithered into the jungle. The water reptiles swam 
swiftly from the scene. | 

In these battles the attackers were always the meat- 
eating dinosaurs. They had to eat constantly because 
they were so big. Their bodies weighed over 12,000 
pounds and were as long as trucks. The victims were 
the plant-eating dinosaurs. Because of their size, they, 
too, had to eat constantly. But they were satisfied 
with broad, green leaves and small, juicy plants. They 
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did not have to kill an animal for dinner. They fought 
only to defend themselves. 

They often had to defend themselves against 
Albertosaurus, the largest meat-eating dinosaur in 
Canada. He had a short neck and body but he had 
an enormous tail and a huge head. When ready for 
battle, he would move toward his victim on _ his 
powerful hind legs, shaking the earth beneath him. His 
tail would sweep back and forth, crushing everything 
in its way. As he approached his victim, his head 
would shoot forward. Sabre-like teeth, four inches in 
length, would sink into any soft spot that his victim 


might expose. 





Some plant-eaters were well protected from the meat- 
eaters. Others always lost the battle. 

When, for instance, Albertosaurus decided to tackle 
a duck-billed dinosaur on land, two enormous creatures 
faced each other. But the battle was uneven. 

Duck-bill was thirty feet long, had heavy hind legs, 
a long tail, and a peculiar snout that resembled the 
bill of a duck. His huge head contained a thousand 
sharp teeth. But he used only two hundred of them at a 
time, keeping the others in reserve for use after the 
first set wore out. Unfortunately for duck-bill, his 
teeth and jaws were made for chewing leaves, not for 
fighting, His body and tail could thrash against 
Albertosaurus, shaking the ground. But in the end, 


Albertosaurus would find an opening and sink his sharp 
teeth into duck-bill’s flesh. After that, the battle would 


soon be over. 
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If Albertosaurus came upon one of the horned 
dinosaurs, he had to fight a fierce animal that was as 
big as an elephant. The horned dinosaur, Anchiceratops, 
moved sluggishly on four legs. Each leg was the size 
of a tree trunk. Although he moved slowly, he faced 
his enemy with sharp horns that were terrifying 
weapons. One horn was above his nose, and one above 
each eye. Protecting his neck was a frill of bone. 
Albertosaurus had to try to get behind Anchiceratops to 
bite and claw the soft skin and to keep out of the 
way of the horns that could rip open his hide. 

If Albertosaurus ever met an armored dinosaur and 
decided to have him for dinner, he was out of luck. 
The armored dinosaur may have looked less fearsome 
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than the duck-billed or horned dinosaur—his body was 
low and broad, and he, too, had huge legs—but the 
upper part of the body was covered by horny plates and 
curved spikes. And even Albertosaurus would have 
found this hide tough to chew. In addition, the armored 
dinosaur had a long, stiff tail that ended in chunks of 
bone. He used that tail to club his enemies. It was so 
powerful that it could break the bones in the feet of 
Albertosaurus. 

It is no wonder that in the battles between these 
ancient monsters the earth rumbled like thunder. When 
a battle was over, silence would fall again over the 
misty swamp and water. The plant-eating dinosaurs 
would resume their endless task of eating leaves to 
stay alive. The flesh-eating dinosaurs would sleep or 
resume their endless search for smaller animals. 

And so it was for millions of years, until volcanoes 
and earthquakes slowly changed the land. Mountains 
rose out of the sea. The water began to flow away 
from the centre of Canada. Rivers and valleys and 
dry land appeared. The warm winds could not rise 
over the mountains. The air grew cold in winter. The 
ground froze. And the dinosaurs could not find warmth 
and food. Gradually they all died from cold and 


starvation. 
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How to Tell the Top of a Hill 
: f 

The top of a hill 

Is not until 

The bottom is below. 

And you have to stop 

When you reach the top 


For there’s no more UP to go. 


To make it plain 

Let me explain: 

The one most reason why 

You have to stop 

When you reach the top — is: 
The next step up is sky. 


—JOHN CIARDI 
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From The Reason for the Pelican by iho Ciardi. Copyright © 1959 by _ Ciardi. Published 
by J. B. Lippincott Company. 





Fire 


Once upon a time, many, many years ago, people 
lived in caves, and killed wild animals for food. In 
a dark cave lived two children, Lok, a boy, and Shan, 
his sister. They were small and strong, and they could 
climb and swing in the trees like monkeys, and run 
like the wind. Their food was fruit and nuts growing 
near the caves, or meat from the animals their father 
killed. When they were cold, they wore bearskins 
and huddled in their cave. 

At the time when this story begins, it was winter, 
and the two children were playing on a big, flat rock 
between the river and their cave. 

‘Tm cold,” said Shan, jumping up and down. Lok 


wrapped his animal skin more closely round him. 
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From Blue Book II, The Wide Range Readers, by Fred J. Schonell and Phyllis Flowerdew, 
published by Oliver and Boyd Limited and reprinted with their permission. 
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“I should like a big fur skin to keep me warm all 
over,” said he. “My ears, my arms, my toes — every 
part of me.” 

“Or a bit of the sun,” added Shan. 

“We could put it on the rock and warm our hands 
by it.” 

“And keep it in the cave at night. Yes, a piece of 
the sun would be very good.” Lok jumped up, and 
ran over to play with their baby brother who sat 
on the grass banging a stick on a wooden bowl. 

Lok took the stick between his two hands. Then 
he rolled it very quickly so that the end of the stick 
turned round and round in a little hole in the bottom 
of the bowl. Lok made the stick go faster and faster, 
till he could hardly see it. The quick rolling made the 
stick and the bowl grow warm. Suddenly Lok saw 
a little red glow, but it disappeared almost at once. 
Sond cried Lok in Spe 
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He sat still for a moment, and then he rolled the 
stick backwards and forwards again. Another tiny 
glow came, and went out as before. 

“Shan, Shan,” he called. “Look! I can make little 
bits of sun.” Shan ran to him, and she tried. She 
could not always move the stick quickly enough in 
the bowl to make it glow. The children played all 
morning with their new toy, until their hands ached, 
and baby fell asleep. Then suddenly, as Lok was 
rolling the stick, something happened. 

Some very dry grass blew into the bowl, and 
caught fire from the glowing stick. Then it fell out 
on to the ground, and soon the dry grass around was 
on fire. 

“Ohl!” cried the children. Lok shouted, and dropped 
the bowl and the stick. Shan gazed in wonder, and 
said, “A piece of the sun. Oh, it is beautifull!” 

There had been no rain for some time, and the 
grass burnt easily. The fire grew bigger, and the 
golden flames leapt higher and higher, crackling and 
sending out clouds of smoke. Mother ran from the 
cave, and snatched baby out of danger. Lok picked - 
up the bowl and the stick, and he and Shan climbed 
on to a large rock, and watched in fear. People came 
from other caves. Some stayed to watch this strange 
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light ah gstemned to be eating up the grass, but 
others were afraid, and ran away to hide. On crept 
the fire, burning sticks and bushes, and leaving behind 
only stones and rocks. 

Lok and Shan peered over the rock. 

‘I did it,” said Lok. “IT caught the sun in my bowl. 
Now it is angry, and it is eating our land.” 

“Will it eat the river too?” whispered Shan. But 
when the fire came to the water's edge, the flames 
died down a little. 

“The river will kill it,” shouted Lok, and to him it 
seemed that the river was fighting to put out this 
strange, burning light. For a long time the river fought 
the fire. Sometimes the river won, and the fire went low 
or turned to smoke. Sometimes the fire won, and the 
flames crept along the bank, leaping higher than before. 


But the river was the stronger, and at last the fire went 
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out. The smoke blew away on the wind, and the grass 
was left black and burnt. Only the rocks and stones 
seemed untouched, and the river flowed on, slow and 
deep. Everyone went home, talking about this unknown 
thing. Lok and Shan climbed down from the rock and 
went to the cave, just as Father returned from hunting. 
He saw the grass, burnt and black. 

“I have seen ground like this before,” he said, “in 
other places. The sun burns and sets the grass alight. 
Men call it fire. It is the sun.” But only Lok and Shan 
knew that the fire had been started, not by the sun, 
but by Lok with his stick and his bowl. 

A month passed. New grass sprang up, fresh and 
green, and people began to forget about the fire. But 
Lok and Shan did not forget. 

“We can make fire,” Lok whispered one day. “If we 
wanted to, we could burn up all the trees, all the land. 
We are the only ones who know how to make it.” 

“If only we could make a small one, to warm our- 
selves,” replied Shan, “and keep it small.” 

Lok thought for a while, and then said, “The rocks 
and stones did not burn. Let us try burning a little 
grass on the rock.” 

The children went to a large, flat rock behind the 
caves, and there they put some dry grass in the bowl. 
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Lok rolled the stick in the bowl once more, and made it 
glow. For a long time he could not make the grass catch 
alight, but at last he did, and a tiny flame came. The 
flame crackled in the grass, and grew stronger, so Shan 
lit more grass and there was a fire burning on the rock. 

“A little fire! A little fire!” shouted Shan, dancing 
round it. 

“It grows smaller,” said Lok a minute later. “We must 
feed it.” He threw on fresh grass, and poked in little 
bits of stick. 

“This is our secret,” he added. “Tonight, when it is 
dark and cold, we will make a fire in front of the caves, 
and let everyone see.” The fire burned slowly out, and 
left a black mark on the rock, and a heap of white ashes 
which blew away in the wind. 

Evening came, and the children’s mother and father 
sat in the opening of the cave, wondering where Lok 
and Shan could be. 

“What's that?” said Mother suddenly, “that light 
shining on the rock?” 

“It looks like fire,” said Father slowly, “but there is 
no sun.” He left the cave, and went nearer to the light. 
Mother followed, with baby clinging to her back like a 
monkey and holding her long hair with his fat fingers. 

“Tt is fire,” said she. “Lok, Shan, what are you doing?” 
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Lok and Shan were dancing around the flames, 
laughing and shouting. The fire burned brightly on the 
rock, but it did not get any bigger, and it did not burn 
the grass and the trees, like those that Father had seen. 

“We make fire! We make fire!” sang Shan. “Come 
and warm yourselves.” 

“With our stick and our bowl, we make fire,” shouted 
Lok. | 

The noise and the light brought other people near, and 
in wonder they watched while Lok showed them how 
to roll the stick in the bowl, and make it glow. 

“You have found the secret of fire,” said Father, “and 
people of all time will thank you.” 

So the cave people sat round the fire till their cold 
fingers tingled, and their cheeks became pink with 
warmth. But Lok and Shan jumped and danced, and 
laughed and sang till they were tired. 
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Flight from Flames 


The black bear raised her head and sniffed, wiggling 
her nostrils uneasily. There was a disturbing smell 
in the air. To her ears came the sound of the far-off 
roaring of the fire that had started miles back in the 
forest. Memory and instinct told the old bear to flee. 

She barked a warning “Huff” to the roly-poly cub 
that was scraping bark from an old log in a search for 
ants, and then set off along a deer trail, away from the 
danger that the wind was blowing nearer. The cub 
failed to heed the warning, and the old bear called again, 
angrily. This time the cub trotted obediently after his 
mother. 

The old bear could have travelled fast if she had been 
alone but she had to match her speed to that of the fat 
little cub. When fear caused her to quicken her slow 
gallop and outdistance her cub, he sat up and whined 
until she waited for him. 

The smell of smoke grew stronger, and the roaring in 
the treetops grew louder and more frightening. , |"\( 

A deer bounded by, its dark eyes filled with fear. It 
paid no attention to the two bears. For a moment its 
white flag of a tail flashed along the trail, and then it was 
lost in the hazy green depths of the forest ahead. Soon a 
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cougar came bursting through a brake of ferns and it 
followed the deer’s trail; but the cougar was not hunt- 
ing anything but safety. Overhead, birds flew low, 
and squirrels jumped from tree to tree. 

The bear and her young one came out of the forest 
into a clearing. Here the bear sat up to sniff the air and 
try to learn how fast the fire was pursuing her. 

Rabbits, soft brown in their summer fur, hopped past 
and around her, all going in the same direction, away 
from the fire. A skunk trotted by, leading a string of 
tiny skunks behind the waving white-and-black plume 
of her tail. The bear cub stepped on a blackberry prickle 


and sat down and whimpered. 
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Now there was another sound mingled with the roar- 
ing of the fire wind. As the fire came nearer, the bears 
could hear the crackling of pine needles and branches 
burning. Great billows of yellowish white smoke were 
rolling up from the forest behind them. Big cinders, some 
black, and others still glowing, sailed through the air and 
lighted all around them. 

A large red cinder lighted on the little bear, singeing 
his fluffy fur and burning his skin. The cub gave a yelp 
and tried to scratch the hurt with his hind paw. The 
mother raised her padded fore-paw and whisked the 
cinder off. Then she gave her warning cough and trotted 
forward again. 

Above the noise of the fire the bears heard the shrill 
cries of birds flying around the nests that they would not 
abandon. The old bear gave no heed to that. She had 
enough to do to rescue her own young one. 

Before the two bears had crossed the open space, 
whole burning branches were being carried over by 
the wind. Both bears had singed patches on their backs, 
but they did not dare to stop even to flick the burning 
embers off. 

Mother and cub plunged into the green forest ahead. 
By sure instinct the mother bear found another deer 
trail, and went padding along it. 
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The black bear wiggled her nostrils again. There was 
a new scent, very faint but giving hope to the desperate 
animal. Water! There was water ahead, which might 
save them. The old bear quickened her gait. 

But not so the cub. He sat down and whimpered, too 
tired to move another step. Besides, he had a blackberry 
prickle in his little pad. The mother coughed angrily, 
but the cub only whimpered more loudly, trying to say 
that he was tired, and that the burned spots on his back 
hurt, and that the prickle in his foot was too sore for him 
to run on any farther. . 

The mother bear came back; with her big right paw 
she scooped the cub from his sitting position and sent 
him forward on the trail. The cub gave a startled yelp, 
but every time he tried to sit down, his mother’s helping 


paw slapped him forward again. So, whether he liked 


it or not, he moved forward towards safety. 








At last the bears came out on the shore of a little lake. 
They were not the first ones to find it; all the forest 
creatures were gathered there. 

When the flames came roaring to the very edge of the 
forest, the mother bear drove her cub into the lake. 
Blinded and choked by the smoke, they stayed in the 
water until the fire died for lack of fuel, and a fresh wind 
blew the smoke away. Then they crawled out on the 
shore and lay exhausted but still alive. 
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Juan’s Long-Eared Problem 


“Up, Pedro! Up, I tell you!” 

The shrill voice belonged to Juan, a young Mexican 
boy,and the answering bray was Pedro's, the laziest 
little donkey in the world. 

“What's the matter, Juan?” asked a tourist from the 
hotel. “Doesn't your donkey want to move this morning?” 

“Si, Senior, that it is. But Pedro does not want to move 
any morning. He would rather lie there and pretend he 
is part of the scenery.” 

“Ah, he is an indomitable donkey, Juan.” 

“I do not know what that word means, Senor. But if 
it means that Pedro is lazy, good-for-nothing, and falls 
asleep in every cactus bed he comes to—well, Senor, 
then Pedro is that word you called him.” 
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The tourist laughed. Pedro laughed, too, a long hoarse 
kind of braying laugh. Only Juan did not laugh. It was no 
laughing matter for him. He had to get his pottery to the 
city market-place somehow. 

“Do you beat him, Juan?” 

Juan was horrified. “Me,” he whispered,“ beat Pedro? 
No, Senior, I do not beat him. I just call him names.” 

“And does that make him get up?” 

“Sometimes, yes, Sefior. Sometimes, no.” 

“You should get a little stick,” the tourist told Juan, as 
he turned and went down the street. 

When the tourist had gone, Juan sat down near his pile 
of pottery and thought. Then he got up and cut a very 
small stick from a shrub that grew nearby. He waved it 
under Pedro's snubby nose. 

“Do you see this stick, Pedro? Well, I am going to 
beat you with it, if you do not get up.” 

Juan puckered his face and tried to look fierce. Pedro 
opened one shiny black eye and then closed it again and 
went back to sleep. Juan threw the stick away and sat 
down and patted Pedro’s head. 

“No,” he whispered, “the tourist is wrong. I could 
never beat my donkey. I love him too much. Even when 
he is stubborn and makes me late at the market—yet | 
love him, because he is my Pedro.” 
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He gave the sleepy donkey a shake. “Please get up, 
Pedro,” he whispered softly. “Get up, my little desert 
rose, my wonderful little burro.” 

Pedro sighed and pushed his front feet forward. Then 
he slowly rose to his feet and stood blinking at Juan. 

Juan quickly strapped his load of pottery onto the 
donkey’s back. Then they started out of the village, on 


the way to the city. The sun shone brightly, and when 
Juan walked, his feet made little clouds of dust behind 
him. Pedro ambled along slowly, turning his head now 
and then to look at Juan. 











“We are late, Pedro,” Juan told him, when they 
stopped to rest outside the city. “That means we will 
not get a good place to sell the pottery. That is because 
of your stubborn ways, Pedro. What is the matter? 
Have you no ambition? Do you want to spend the rest of 
your life walking the dusty road to the city?” 

Seem haw .. awe e 

“I know it. Life is one big joke to you. But to me, it is 
another thing,” the boy told Pedro. 

It was hot and dusty, and Juan was tired. “Ah, well,” 
he said to Pedro, “we will go through this alley. Perhaps 
we will be able to sell part of the pottery before the 
market closes.” 

Pedro started through the alley, which was so narrow 
that the load of pottery brushed the walls on either side. 
Suddenly Pedro stopped. 

“Don't stop, Pedro!” Juan yelled crossly. 

But Pedro did not move. He stood in the alley, and his 
long ears drooped like wilted leaves. 

Juan tried to push Pedro, but the donkey braced his 
feet and didn’t budge. 

Juan squeezed past Pedro, put his arms around his 
head, and began to pull. But Pedro stood his ground. 

“Oh, no, Pedro!” Juan cried. “Please do not stop here 
in the alley, Pedro. What if a policeman should come 
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along? He might put us in jail! You would not like that, 
my little jack rabbit. There are no cactus plants in the 
jail. Please, Pedro, please move.” 

Suddenly Juan heard a great commotion at the end 
of the alley. Someone was shouting, and he could hear 
heavy feet pounding toward him. 

“It is a policeman!” Juan yelled. “Now we will be 


arrested and all because of you . . . you poor excuse of a 
donkey .. . you great brown mistake . . . you alley- 
blocker!” 


Juan could see that the policeman was chasing a man. 
And the man was going to be caught because he couldn't 
get past Pedro. 

Soon another policeman joined the chase. Juan shook 
his head. “See, Pedro,” he whispered, pressing close to 
the donkey's side, “this is a very big city. They have two 
policemen here. We are lucky they are chasing someone 
else. Perhaps they will not arrest us for blocking the 
alley.” 

The first policeman caught up with the man—just a 
few feet from Pedro and Juan— and took him away. 

“Well, we caught him,” the second policeman smiled 
at Juan. 

“Was he a very bad man, Sefior Policeman? Did 
he do something very wicked?” 
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“He tried to steal something from one of the stalls in 
the market,” answered the policeman. “He would have 
escaped if it hadn’t been for your donkey here, blocking 
the alley.” 

“Are you going to arrest me and put me in jail tooe” 
Juan asked. 

“My goodness, no,” the policeman laughed. “Every- 
body gets stuck in this alley sometime or other. We call 
it Donkey Alley because not many donkeys get all the 
way through it without stopping. Today it was a good 
thing. You have helped us catch the thief, so I will help 
you make your donkey go.” 
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“You will not beat him, Sefior Policeman?” Juan asked, 
fearfully. 

“Me! Beat a donkey!” The policeman was horrified. 
“No, little boy, I will talk to him nicely. Listen.” 

He began stroking Pedro’s nose. “Come, my little 
desert rose,” he whispered. “Come, little brown mouse.” 

Juan began to laugh. “Oh, Sefior, that is so funny!” he 
exclaimed. “That is what I say to him when | want him 
to go. This morning a tourist told me to beat Pedro, but 
I could not do that. First I called him bad names, but 
then I called him pretty names and he moved. I forgot to 
talk to him nicely when he stopped in the alley.” 

“I have seen many lazy donkeys,” the policeman told 
Juan, “and none of them behave any better when they 
are beaten or called bad names. But all of them like to be 
called pretty names. If you call Pedro nice names, he will 
go for you.” 

“Senor,” Juan asked, as Pedro began to move down the 
alley, “is ‘indomitable’ a nice name?” 

The policeman grinned. “It means ‘unconquerable,’ 
something you can’t beat.” 

“That's my Pedro,” Juan laughed. “Come along my 
little desert rose, my little brown rabbit, my indomitable 
donkey. Come along with me.” 


And Pedro went! 
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The Mist and. All 


I like the fall, 

The mist and all. 

I like the night owl's 
Lonely call — Ss 


And wailing count! 


Of wind around. 


I like the gray 
November day, 

And bare, dead boughs 
That coldly sway 
Against my pane. 

I like the rain. 


I like to sit 

And laugh at it 
And tend 

My cozy fire a bit. 
I like the fall — 
The mist and all. 


—DIXIE WILLSON 
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From Child Life Magazine, copyright 1924, 1952 by Rand McNally and Company, and appearing 
in The Sound of Poetry published by Allyn and Bacon, Inc. Reprinted by permission of the author 

and of Rand McNally and Company. ‘ ; Lee ‘ we 


The Beavers that Flooded the Track 





One autumn night, as Mr. Thayer, the boss of the 
railroad track crew, was fishing in the woods beside the 
tracks, he saw a curious sight. There were six little noses 
sticking up out of the moon-bright water, and each nose 
made a tiny ripple as it moved upstream. » 

Mr. Thayer grinned. “I see that Brownie the beaver is 
taking his family for a swim,” he said to himself. “Heigh- 
ho! It looks like trouble for the railroad!” )< 

He sat very still and watched. He counted four beaver 
kittens trailing their father and mother. All six paddled 
along quietly. They swam with their hind feet, which 
were webbed like a duck’s, and they used their broad, 
flat tails to steer by. » 
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Pretty soon Mr. Thayer saw the beaver climb up on 
the bank near the culvert that carried the stream under 
the railroad track. He shook the water off his thick 
brown fur and looked around. Everything was quiet. 
The young ones began to play water tag, while their 
mother perched herself on a flat rock and waited.| —S \-4 

Mr. Thayer waited, too, hardly daring to breathe. It 
was fun to watch the wild creatures go about their 
business in the moonlight. The beaver walked over to a 
gleaming white willow tree that grew near the creek. 
Rearing on his hind legs, he braced himself with his 
scale-covered tail and held the trunk of a small tree with 
his front paws. 

Mr. Thayer could hear the beaver’s strong teeth 
nibbling the trunk. They cut a notch through the bark 















and then another notch about three inches below it. 
After that, they tore out a chunk of wood between the 
notches. In no time at all, the ground was littered with 
white chips. 

And then the tree fell, cr-r-ack! Smash! All six beavers 
suddenly plopped into the water. They were not taking 
any chances. A fox or some other unfriendly animal 
might be lurking in the woods nearby and hear the noise. 
The safest place for a beaver in time of danger is under 
water. 

Mr. Thayer listened. He heard only the night breeze 
rustling the trees. He smelled pine and wild honeysuckle. 

By and by, the old beaver’s head poked cautiously 
above the water. Then the whole family scrambled 
out on dry land. 

The four beaver kittens played beside the stream, 
ready to dive in a jiffy if anything went wrong. The two 
big beavers headed for the fallen tree. 

First they stripped off the branches with their teeth. 
Then they laid the branches aside so they could use the 
bark for food and the peeled white sticks for their dam 
and their house. 

Their next job was to cut up the trunk into short 
lengths. After that they pushed and rolled a log to the 


water's edge. This was hard work. 
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Mr. Thayer knew that the beavers were getting ready 
to make a dam. He knew that when it was finished there 
would be a pond at least three feet deep where they 
would build themselves a home. He only hoped that the 
pond would not cover the railroad track. If it did, Mr. 
Thayer and his gang of men would have to break the 
dam to clear the track for passing trains. 

The track boss had often seen these beaver houses 
with their big, dry, single room above the water level 
and their passageways leading to the bottom of the pond. 
He knew that beavers needed a house where they could 
go in and out without being seen by enemies and where 
they could reach a store of food. 

But as much as the beavers needed their home, they 
could not be allowed to flood the tracks. 

Mr. Thayer was so busy thinking about the beavers 
that he forgot his fishing. Suddenly a shiny fish got 
caught on his hook. It splashed around frantically. The 
beaver stopped pushing his log and slapped the water 
with his broad flat tail. Ker-flop! That noise was a 
warning for his family. “Hide as fast as you can!” it said. 

All six beavers dived into the creek. 

Mr. Thayer sighed. The beavers had found out that 
he was there. He felt sure that they would not go back to 
work until he was gone. 
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“Well, there’s no use staying here any more,” he said 
‘. to himself. “I won't be able to see the beavers build a 
dam after all.” 

So he picked up his fishing pole and the fish he had 
caught and walked home through the shadowy woods. 

The next morning, Mr. Thayer and his men chug- 
chugged over the railroad line in a speeder to see that the 
track was safe. But when they came to the creek, they 
could go no further. The rails were covered by a wide 
pond that glittered in the sunshine. 

“A beaver dam!” said one of the men. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Thayer. “I saw the beavers starting 
to build it last night when I was out fishing.” 

The dam was made of logs, mud, stones, driftwood, 
and water plants. It plugged up the culvert, forcing the ) 
ater to flow over the track. It was built strongly. 


“It’s too bad they did all the work for nothing,” said 
Mr. Thayer, “but we can’t let them flood the railroad 
line. All right, boys, let’s clear it away!” 

The men put on their hip boots and attacked the dam 
with long, iron pike-poles. The job was not easy. Finally 
they finished. The pond sank into the creek, the creek 
flowed through the culvert beneath the track, and the 
line was clear again. 

“Maybe that will discourage Brownie,” said Mr. 
Thayer. 

But the beavers needed a deep pond in which to build 
a house for the winter. The only way for them to get 
such a pond was by making a dam. They had picked 
the culvert as a good place for a dam and so that very 
night they set to work again. 

They cut down more trees with their sharp teeth. 
They cut up the trunks into short lengths. They rolled 
and floated the logs. They carried loads of stones and 
mud and water plants, hugging the stuff close to their 
chests and walking on their hind legs. 

By morning they had built another dam. They were 
very proud of it. Once more the railroad track was 
flooded by a pond that glittered in the sunshine. Once 
more the track gang came along in their speeder, tore 


down the dam, and drained off the pond. 
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“This is too much like work,” said Mr. Thayer, wiping 
the sweat from his face. “We must put a stop to it!” 

“But how?” asked one of his men. “There is a law 
against killing beavers.” 

Mr. Thayer grinned. “I wouldn't hurt Brownie or his 
family. I have always liked the busy little fellow. You 
know, farmers use scarecrows in their fields to keep the 
crows away. What we need is a scare-beaver.” 

“And what kind of contraption is that?” 

Mr. Thayer scratched his head. “I remember how the 4 
beavers were scared by the noise of a fish splashing in | 
the water on my hook. Now, if we could rig up an alarm 
clock or something to make an awful racket, it might do 
the trick.” 

“But alarm clocks run down. Suppose the beavers = © 
come back after the alarm stops?” | 

“We must fix up a noise that won't stop,” said Mr. © 
Thayer, and he told the gang what to do. a 

They collected a lot of empty old tin cans and put 





them in the creek near the culvert. They fastened these = 





men a 


cans with wire in such a way that the current would 
rattle and bang them together all night long. 

The boss chuckled. “When Brownie the beaver hears 
this racket, I'll bet he'll move his family further on up 
stream.” 

But Mr. Thayer guessed wrong. The next morning, 
when the track gang rode the speeder, there, glittering 
in the sunshine, was a brand new pond. It flooded the 
rails at the same old place. A flock of wild ducks flew 
up from the pond, honking across the blue sky. 

Mr. Thayer groaned. “All right, boys, let’s go!” 

Again they labored with their long iron poles until 
they cleared out the new dam from the culvert and 
drained the track of water. 

While they were resting, the boss said, “Our tin cans 
didn’t work! Now we have to think of something else.” 

One man said, “We could spread a chicken-wire fence 
across the culvert at each end to keep the beavers out.” 

Mr. Thayer shook his head. “That wouldn't do. They 
would only build their dam at one end of the culvert 
instead of inside it.” 

Another man, asked, “Why couldn't we use some 
bad-smelling stuff like the kind that keeps off mosquitoes 
or the kind that protects trees and bushes from rabbits 
and other animals?” - 
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“Maybe we could,” said the boss. “It’s worth trying, 
anyhow.” 

So the men chug-chugged into town. They bought 
some strong-smelling stuff at the drug store. Then they 
rode back to the culvert and smeared it on all the trees 
nearby, a few inches above the roots. 

“I hope that works,” said Mr. Thayer. 

But next morning, it was the same old story. A wide 
pond glittering in the sunshine covered the railroad track. 
The beavers were doing their best to get ready for the 
winter. Not even the strong-smelling stuff could stop 
them. 

Mr. Thayer knew that if he let the pond stay there, 
the beavers would build themselves a house and would 
store a food supply at the bottom of the pond. But no 
railroad train could run while the track was flooded with 
a deep pond. So once more the boss ordered his men to 
clear away the dam. 

After the job was done, he said to them, “Our tin cans 
were not good and our bad-smelling stuff was not good. 
Now I have a better idea. Beavers like to work in the 
darkness. Maybe if we keep a lantern burning all night 
it will drive them away.” 

That night they hung a lighted lantern on top of a pole 


and drove the pole into the creek bed near the culvert. 
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They knew it would swing back and forth during the 
night. They hoped it would keep the beavers from 
working. 

But the next morning, once more, the track gang 
found the rails covered by a pond. And that wasn't all. 
The rising water had put out the light and broken the 
lantern. 

Again the men cleared out the culvert and drained off 
the pond so that the trains could run. Mr. Thayer was 
very much annoyed. 

“The job of tearing down a new dam every day or 
two is a nuisance,’ he said. “Our beaver friends are much 
too busy. This time I have a real plan to make them move.” 

“But how?” asked one of his men. 

“You'll see,” said the track boss. 

Mr. Thayer wrote out a report to his own boss, the 
roadmaster. And the roadmaster took up the matter with 
other officials of the railroad company. 

By and by the word came back to Mr. Thayer. “Go 
ahead with your plan!” 

The track boss told his men what to do. That night 
they quietly set special traps for the beaver family. And 
the next morning, when they got to the creek, they 
found the two big beavers and the four beaver kittens 
caught in the traps. 
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The beavers were crying like children, as beavers do 
when they are frightened, but not one of them was hurt. 


“Now don’t you worry!” Mr. Thayer said to the 






beavers. “We are going to take good care of you. We 






| are going to make you very happy.” 






7 The track men put all six beavers into one big cage. 4 









Then they loaded the cage on their speeder and rode into 






town with it. There they found an airplane waiting for 
Mr. Thayer. 
The plane took off and swooped through the blue sky 








like an eagle, over forests and lakes. Finally it landed at a 








lonely spot beside a winding creek. Mr. Thayer stepped 







out and set his cage on the ground. a 
“Now,” he told the beavers, “you can build a dam," 
and a house for the winter and nobody will disturb you, 
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<3 ‘The railroad is a hundred miles AWAY. nail 





ax 


He opened the cage door. All six beavers tumbled out. 
They raced toward the creek, and before you could say 
“Jack Robinson” the whole family had plopped into the 
clear, shining water. 

Mr. Thayer chuckled. Then he picked up the empty 
cage, climbed aboard the airplane, and went back to his 
job of bossing the track gang. The railroad line would not 
be flooded now, and the beavers would soon have a snug 
house for winter. 
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From All About Me by John Drinkwater, published by Houghton Mifflin Company. Reprinted by 
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The Pet Parade 


On the day school closed for the summer, the T. Eaton 
Department Store announced it was going to sponsor a 
pet parade two weeks later, and there were going to be 
prizes for the most interesting pets, and the best displays. 
Bruce was the first of our gang to hear about it, and he 
came right over to my house to tell Murray and me.(/? 

“Hey!” said Bruce, after he had told us all he knew. 
“With the animals we got, we could win a dozen prizes. 
What about it?” ~ 

Murray and I didn’t need much convincing. We spent 
the next couple of days planning what we'd do. \% 

First we decided to hitch Mutt and Rex to my old 
express wagon. We would fix it up with colored 
cardboard and stuff, so it looked like a circus wagon. We 
planned to put an old fur muff of my mother’s around 
Mutt’s neck to make him look like a lion, and we were 
going to paint black stripes on Rex so he would look » 
like a zebrayThen we decided to build a circus cage on. 
the wagon, and fill it with different kinds of gophers. 
Finally, we decided to have the owls riding on top of 

|_the cage, all dressed up in dolls’ clothes. > dak 

We had two weeks to get things ready for the pet 


parade, and we really worked. 
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First we built the circus cage, and when we were 
finished it looked just like the real ones that used to come 
to Saskatoon with the Bailey Brothers Circus every 
summer. Ours wasn't.as strong, though, because the sides 
were only cardboard, painted red and blue and yellow. 
And instead of iron bars, we used chicken wire to keep 
the gophers from getting out. 

When it was finished, we made a hike out to the 
bluffs near the exhibition grounds, because that was a 
good place to find wood gophers. We caught six of them, 
and on the way home we snared about a dozen striped 
gophers that were living in a cutbank by the roadside. 
Together with the thirty ordinary gophers we already 
had, this added up to an awful lot of gophers, and there 


wasn t going to be room for all of them in one circus cage. 
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Murray fixed that. 

“Why don’t we make another cage out of my wagon?” 
he suggested. “Then we'd have twice as much chance to 
win first prize.” 

It was a dandy idea, so we went ahead and built 
the second cage. Then we decided to put some of our 
white rats with the extra gophers in the second one, to 
make it different. . 

The day before the parade—which was on a Saturday 
—we had everything ready. I had borrowed some dolls’ 
clothes from Faith Honigan, who lived on the next block. 
Murray had got some washable sign paint from his dad, 
so he could paint the black stripes on Rex. We had 
found a set of real dog harness for Mutt, and we had 
made a second set for Rex, out of twine. The cage- 
wagons were all finished and stored away in our garage 
so they wouldn’t get wet if it rained. 

On Saturday morning, I didn’t even wait to eat my 
breakfast before I rushed out to the garage. Murray was 
already there, but Bruce didn’t come along for about an 
hour, and we were getting worried he might not make 
it at all. By the time he showed up we had the gophers 
and the white rats all loaded and I was trying to get the 
doll’s clothes on the owls. Bruce came into the yard with 
a shoebox under his arm, and a big grin on his face. 
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“Hi-eee!” he shouted. “I guess we'll win the first prize 
sure. Bet you can’t guess what I have in this box?” 

Murray and I couldn't guess. I shook the box a couple 
of times, and whatever was inside was pretty heavy. I 
was just going to untie the string and open it when Bruce 
grabbed it away from me. 

“No, sir,” he said. “Don’t you do that! We might 
never catch this critter again!” 

“Aw, come on!” I begged him. “What you got in there, 
anyway? Come on, Brucie. You have to tell us.” 

“Don't have to—don’t aim to!” Bruce said. “Just you 
wait and see.” 

Murray and I pretended we didn’t care what he had 
in his shoebox anyway. I went back to putting the dolls’ 
clothes on the owls, and it wasn’t easy. Weeps just stood 
there and whimpered while I pulled a pink dress over 
his head and pinned a floppy hat on him. But Wol took 
one look at the sailor suit I had for him and then he 
rumpled himself up into a ball and began to clack his 
beak and hiss. It took two of us to hold him down while 
we got him dressed, and by the time we were finished 
he was in a terrible temper. 

We couldn’t trust him to stay quietly on the wagon- 
top after all that fuss, so we decided to tie him to it with 
some twine around his legs. That made him madder still. 
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While Bruce and I were working on the owls, Murray 
was trying to paint the stripes on Rex. Rex didn’t like it, 
and there was about as much black paint on Murray as on 
the dog. Then Murray said he might as well finish what 
Rex had started, so he smeared black paint all over his 
own face and said he would go in the parade as a Zulu 
warrior. : 

Just before we were ready to start for downtown, 
Bruce took the paintbrush and printed some words on 
the shoebox; then he tied the box to the top of the second 


wagon. What he printed was: 
SUrprIS PET Do NOt FeEED 
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We harnessed up the dogs, with Mutt leading because 
he knew how to pull in harness and Rex didn’t. Rex 
didn’t seem to want to learn, either. He kept pulling off 
to one side, and every time he did it he almost upset the 
wagons. We had an awful time getting our outfit all the 
way downtown and we were nearly late for the parade, 
which started at ten o'clock. One thing, though: by the 
time we did get there, old Rex was just about worn out 


and he had stopped acting like a bucking bronco. 
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nas fared in front of 7 the Carnegie Public 
Library and then it was supposed to go about six blocks 
to the T. Eaton Store, where the judges’ stand was. 


The par 


It seemed like a million kids were there with every 
kind of pet you ever saw. One little boy, about five years 
old, was leading a Clydesdale horse as big as an elephant, 
and the horse had “Baby” on the blanket it was wearing. 
If that thing was a baby, I hope to eat it! 

There were a lot of goats, and it was a hot day, and 
you could smell goats all over Saskatoon. Some of the 
girls were wheeling cats along in baby carriages, and the 
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cats were wearing silly hats 


under lacy covers. Some of them were yowling fit to 
scare the dead. There were more dogs than you could 
shake a stick at—every kind of dog you ever heard 
about, and a lot of kinds that nobody ever heard about. 

Right in the middle of the parade was a boy leading a 
pet skunk on a string. He had the middle of the parade all 
to himself, too. Nobody was crowding him! 

There were pet rabbits, ducks, chickens, geese, a 
couple of pigs, and a bunch of pedigree calves. There 
was even one little boy carrying a quart jar full of water, 
with a bunch of tadpoles swimming around in it. 
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You'd expect lots of trouble, what with all the animals 
and the fact that it was a hot day and everybody was 
excited and there was so much noise. But there really 
wasn't much trouble. There were dogfights, of course; 
and one dog, who wasn’t even in the parade at all, made 
a go for a cat ina baby carriage and that stampeded one 
of the goats. But some salesmen from the store were in 
the parade too, and they got things quieted down, 
though one of them got bitten on the leg, a little bit. 


It took about an hour for our outht to get opposite the 
judges’ stand. There were five judges, some women and 
some men. The Mayor of Saskatoon was one of them. 
There were two Mounties beside the stand, dressed in 
their red coats. A lot of parents were jammed up against 
the stand too, so they could cheer if their kids won a 
prize. 

I'd had a good look at the parade by then, and there 
wasn't an outfit that had a patch on ours. We were sure 
to win a good prize, and I figured it would be first prize. 
We had a little trouble though when we got to the stand 
because Rex was so tired he just lay down and wouldn't 
get up again. But that only made the judges laugh, and 
they came down from the stand to take a good look at 
our entry. 
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I overheard one of the woman judges tell another 
woman that ours was the best rig she had seen, and 
“Isn't it cute the way it’s decked out just like a real 
circus?” The first prize seemed to be right in our pockets, 
when the president of the T. Eaton Store, who was also 
one of the judges, saw the shoebox on top of the second 
wagon. 

“Hello,” he said. “Now here’s a good idea. Look at 
this, Sam! These boys have a special pet in reserve. 
That's what I call smart merchandising!” 

Well, of course, everyone crowded around to see 


what the special pet was; and Bruce, with a silly 
smile on his dopey face, untied the box and lifted 
up the lid. 


What was in the box was — a rattlesnake. 











I guess you can imagine what happened next. All 
the people shoving and pushing to get away from us 
got the animals so upset that they began to stampede 
too. The skunk got crowded into a storefront, and 
that scared him, and he did what skunks always do 
when they get scared. There were calves and goats 
going every which way, and the dogs all went crazy 
and started chasing anything that ran — and that was 
everything there was. Our two cages got upset and 
squashed, and all the gophers and white rats went 
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skittering off under people’s feet. Wol climbed up on 
top of my head and kept beating his wings so | 
couldn't see too much of what was happening, but | 
could still hear it. Women were screaming, and one 
of the Mounties had hauled out his big revolver and 
was waving it in the air, while the other one never 
stopped blowing his silver whistle. All you could 
hear was yells and howls and barks and screams and 
yowls. I tell you, there never had been anything like 


it in Saskatoon for a hundred years. 





We didn’t stick around any longer than we could 
help. We saved the wagons, our two dogs, the owls, 
and that darn snake. Bruce grabbed the shoebox the 
moment the ruckus started and stuck to it like a burr 
until we got back to my place. 

“Gee,” he said, as we were getting a drink from 
our garden hose, “if I'd lost that old snake I'd have 
got my britches tanned from here to Mexico. It belongs 
to our hired man, and it’s been his pet for fifteen years 
— ever since he was a cowboy down in the Cypress 
Hills. It’s so old it hasn’t any teeth, nor any poison 
either, but he sure is fond of it all the same. It sleeps 
right with him in his bunk... .” 

I still think we should have won first prize. 
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Daddy Fell into the Pond 


Everyone grumbled. The sky was grey. 
We had nothing to do and nothing to say. 
We were nearing the end of a dismal day, 
And there seemed to be nothing beyond, 
THEN 
Daddy fell into the pond! 





And everyone's face grew merry and bright, 
And Timothy danced for sheer delight. 
“Give me the camera, quick, oh quick! 

He’s crawling out of the duckweed.” Click! 





Then the gardener suddenly slapped his knee, 
And doubled up, shaking silently, 

And the ducks all quacked as if they were daft 
And it sounded as if the old drake laughed. 


O, there wasn’t a thing that didn’t respond 
WHEN 
Daddy fell into the pond! 


—ALFRED NOYES 
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William and Jane 
William liked it standing still. When he was hoeing 


or raking or planting seeds or picking peas he stood 
just as still as he could. Even when he ran he looked 
as though almost any minute he’d be standing still 
again. That's the way William was. 

Jane wasn’t that way, though. She liked it hopping 
and skipping and jumping and climbing and crawling 
under and wriggling over and squirming through. 

“William,” Jane would say to him, “why do you like 
it so much standing still?” 

“Well,” William would say very slowly, “well, 
Jane, because I do. Why do you like it so much hopping 
and skipping about?” 

“Oh, because I do,” Jane would say, and go running 
off somewhere else to play. 

One day Jane had an idea. “William,” she said, “how 
would it be if for one whole day you went skipping 


From Jane’s Father by Dorothy Aldis. Copyright 1929 by Dorothy Aldis. Reprinted by 
permission of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 








and hopping about the way I do and I went around — 
standing almost still the way you do? How would 
that be?” 3 
“Well,” said William, “why” 
"For fun,” said Jane. “To surprise my mother and = 
father,” said Jane, “and the twins and the twins’ nurse, — 
and cook.” ( \2, \ N\ 
“Well,” said William, “all right.” And he went on tt i 
very slowly pulling up some beets. After he had 
finished pulling them, he put them in his basket and 
very, very slowly stood up straight again. 
“Well,” he said, “when had we better start?” 


“Tomorrow morning.” Jane gave a little skip. "I ai 
it 


€; 


begin the first thing I get up and you begin the first 
thing you get up.” ME 

“Well, all right,” said William, “but I don’t think Tl ™ 
like it very much.” And he went off: toward the 
kitchen with his beets. 

The next morning when Jane got up, she didn't 
jump out of her bed the way she usually did. No. 
Instead she shoved one foot out very slowly from 
underneath the covers, and sat and looked at it. 

“Jane,” said her mother, who had come in to ad 
her button her back waist buttons, “why aren't you 
getting up?” 
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“Well,” said Jane slowly, the way William said 
things, “I... am... .” And she poked her other foot 
very slowly from underneath the covers and sat and 
looked at it. 

“What's the matter with Jane?” called Jane’s father 
from the next room, where he was neatly lacing up 
his shoes. “I don’t hear her getting up.” 

“I don’t know,” called back Jane’s mother. “She's 
acting very queerly. I wish you'd come and see.” 

So Jane’s father came and looked at Jane too. They 

,_ » both stood and looked at Jane looking at her feet. 
. “Get up, Jane,” said her father. 
“Get up, Jane,” said her mother. 
‘Tm counting, Jane,” said her father. “One, two, 
: three, four, five...” 
But suddenly Jane’s father saw something out the 






window. | 
\)’ “Goodness,” he said, instead of saying six. ——. / 
\}\) What he saw was William washing off the furniture 


the garden. But William wasn't doing it slowly and _- 
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carefully, standing still in between washes the way h 
generally did. No. Instead he was hopping and skipping 
; about waving his sponge and his pail. 

“William,” called Jane’s father from the windo 
“whatever is the matter?” 

“Oh, nothing,” called back William. “I’m just hopping 
Tra-la, tra-la-la-la.” ve 
“This is very queer,” said Jane’s father. And he anc 
Jane’s mother ran downstairs and out into the ail 
They ran as fast as they could, but when they got 
there William had stopped washing furniture and was 
off skipping underneath the cherry trees. 
“William,” called Jane’s mother, 

“whatever are you doing?” 
“Oh, just skipping,” cried William. 
“Tra-la, tra-la-la-la.” 
“Well!” said Jane’s father and mother. 
And they both went in to breakfast so surprised. 
“Where's Jane?” asked cook when she brought in 





the cereal. 
“She isn’t dressed yet, cook,” said Jane’s mother. 
“I don’t know what's the matter with her. When we 







came down, she was just sitting and looking at her 
feet. Do you suppose she’s still sitting and looking at 
her feet?” 








THA. a 
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“I hope not,” said Jane’s father, 
“but I'd better go and see.” 
“Jane,” he called from the foot of 
the stairs, “are you still sitting and 
looking at your feet or are you 





putting shoes on them?” 

"No . . . Father,” said Jane very slowly, from a long 
way off. “No... Father... I’m... still... looking... 
pene waeebute. La tmhave ras .' stocking’?! 
meyer. band! sand! #2 epretty..”. soon... Tm.” 
Meoog. tO... put... it... on” 

‘I can't imagine what's the matter with Jane,” said 

Jane’s father, coming back to his cereal. “She’s never 

A been this way before. | wonder if we shouldn’t call 
» the doctor.” 

| “The doctor?” asked Jane’s mother. 

But just then William went by the window. He was 
going down toward the garden with his hose to water 







the flowers. But he wasn’t going down to the garden 

7; with his hose the way he generally went down to the 

_! garden with his hose. No. Instead he was playing skip 

2 rope with it. 

Pi “William!” cried Jane’s father, rushing to the door. 

» And “William!” cried Jane’s mother and cook, rushing 
\to the door. | 
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But William didn’t even look at them. He went right 





on playing skip rope with his hose. 

“Why, this is dreadful,” said Jane’s father, going 
back to his breakfast once more, “William acting the 
way he is and Jane acting the way she is. I don't 
know what to think of it, do you?” 

“No,” said Jane’s mother, “I can’t think what to 
think.” 

“Well,” said Jane’s father finally, “Tll tell you what. 
After I've gone to work you'd better telephone me at 
my office and tell me just what's happening.” 

“All right,” said Jane’s mother, “I will.” 


So then Jane’ s father went upstairs to kiss Jane 


good-bye. 

Jane was standing still in the middle of the room 
when he came in. She had one stocking on and was 
, looking a 


t her shoes. 
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“Why, Jane,” — Jane’s father stared at her — “we've Bo 
finished breakfast and I'm all ready to go to my office, \ 
and here you still are.” \ 

Sees veseonavhere yeti cepstilltwa’, am,t"..” \ 
said Jane. 

“Why, Jane,” said her father again. 

* Then he couldn’t wait any longer to talk to her, 
because he was late. So he kissed her good-bye. 

“Don’t forget to telephone,” he called to Jane’s 
mother, and ran down the street. 

ae After he’d been at his office about an hour, the 
telephone rang. It was Jane’s mother. 
“Jane has both stockings on now,” she said, “and 
she’s started with her shirt.” 
“She’s only as far as her shirt?” asked Jane’s father. 
“Yes,” said Jane’s mother, “and William's raked a 
pile of leaves and now he’s rolling in them.” 








“Rolling in them?” asked Jane’s father. 

“Yes,” said Jane’s mother, “around and around.” 

“Oh,” said Jane’s father, “how awful!” 

“Yes,” said Jane’s mother. “Good-bye.” 

So then Jane’s father went back to his work. He 
talked to some men, and wrote his name on papers, 
and opened letters with his knife. But all the time he 
was thinking about William and Jane. 

About lunch time the telephone rang again. 

“Jane has her shirt on,” said Jane’s mother, “and 
she’s lacing up one shoe.” 

“Just her shirt and her shoe since you called me last 
time?” asked Jane’s father. 

Jane’s mother sounded sad: “Just her shirt and her 
shoe.” 

“And what's William doing?” asked Jane’s father. 

“William’s crawling under the porch,” said Jane’s 
mother. 

“Why?” asked Jane’s father. 

“I don’t know,” said Jane’s mother. “All I can see is 
his feet.” 

“Oh,” said Jane’s father, “how awful!” 


“Yes,” said Jane's mother. “Good-bye.” 
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So then Jane’s father went back to his work again. 
He signed his name some more, and blotted it, and 
threw lots and lots of papers on the floor. But all the 
time he was thinking about William and Jane. All 
afternoon he thought: “How dreadful it is to have 
William acting the way he is and Jane acting the way 
she is. I do wish Jane's mother would call me again. . . . 

Pretty soon she did. 

“Hello,” said Jane’s father when the telephone rang, 
‘hello, hello.” 

“Hello,” said Jane's mother. Her voice was quite 
weak. | 

“What's happening?” asked Jane’s father. 

“Jane has on her waist,” said Jane's mother, “and 
one shoe, and now she’s putting on her dress.” 

“Do you think she'll be dressed before it's time er 
her to go to bed?” asked Jane’s father. 
“I don't know,” said Jane’s mother. 

“But what shall we do if she isn’t dressed by the 
time it’s time for her to get undressed again?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Jane’s mother. “But won't 
you please hurry home?” 3 
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“What's William doing?” asked Jane’s father. 

“He’s up in a tree,” said oe mother. “Won't you 
please hurry home?” 

‘Tll come right away,” said Jane’s father. “Good-bye.” 

So he hurried home as fast as he could, and when 
he got inside the gate he looked up in all the tops of 
the trees for William. 

“William,” he called. “William! Come down, William. 
Nice William. Come down.” 

But William wasn’t in a tree. No, William was 
leaning against the side of the house with his head 
hanging over. 

“Why, William,” said Jane’s father, “Jane’s mother 

a telephoned me that you were up in a tree, so I 





utried home to get you down again. Why did you 
climb up a tree, William?” 


“Well,” said William very slowly, “I wish I never 
had.” 

“Are you sorry that you did it, William?” asked 
Jane’s father. 

“Yes,” said William, “very.” 

“And you won't climb up trees or roll in hay or hop 
or skip or jump rope any more the way you did today?” 

“No,” said William, “never. What I feel like doing,” 
he said, “is standing very still for a long, long time.” 
And he began to do it. 

Then Jane’s father went to look for Jane. He found 
her in her mother’s room. She was all dressed with 
her hair ribbon on and both shoes laced. And she was 
skipping as hard as she could. 
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“Hello, 


skipping. 
“Hello, Jane,” said her father. 
‘Tm all dressed now,” said Jane, giving her father a 


Father,” she said without stopping the 





kiss without stopping her skipping. 

“Isn't it funny? Suddenly she got dressed very 
quickly,” said Jane’s mother, “and started this skipping.” 

“I'm hopping now,” said Jane. And she was. 

“And pretty soon I'm going to jump,” she said. And 
she did. And then she started climbing up and crawling 
under and wriggling over and squirming pe Just 
the way she always used to do. 

‘Tm never going to stand still again,” said Jane. 


And she never, never did. 


The Husband Who Was to Mind the House 


Once upon a time there was a man so surly and 
cross, he never thought his wife did anything right in 
the house. So, one evening in hay-making time, he came 
home, scolding and shouting, and showing his teeth 
and making a dust. 

“Dear love, don’t be so angry; there’s a good man,” 
said his goody; “tomorrow let’s change our work. I'll 
go out with the mowers and mow, and you shall mind 
the house at home.” 

Yes, the husband thought that would do very well. 
He was quite willing, he said. 

So, early next morning his goody took a scythe over 
her neck, and went out into the hay-field with the 
mowers and began to mow; but the man was to mind 
the house, and do the work at home. 

First of all he wanted to churn the butter; but when 
he had churned a while, he got thirsty, and went down 
to the cellar to tap a barrel of cider. So, just when he 
had opened the barrel and was putting the tap into it, 
he heard overhead the pig come into the kitchen. Then 
off he ran up the cellar steps, with the tap in his hand, 
as fast as he could, to look after the pig, lest it should 
upset the churn. But when he got up, and saw that 
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the pig had already knocked the churn over, and stood 
there, routing and grunting amongst the cream which 
was running all over the floor, he got so wild with 
rage that he quite forgot the cider-barrel. He ran at 
the pig as hard as he could. He caught it, too, just as 
it ran out of doors, and gave it such a kick that piggy 
lay for dead on the spot. Then all at once he remembered 
he had the tap in his hand; but when he got down to 
the cellar, every drop of cider had run out of the barrel. 
Then he went into the dairy and found enough cream 
left to fill the churn again, and so he began to churn, 
for butter they must have at dinner. When he had 
churned a bit, he remembered that their milking cow 
was still shut up in the barn, and hadn't had a bit to 
eat or a drop to drink all the morning. Then all at once 
he thought ’twas too far to take her down to the 
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meadow, so he’d just get her up on the housetop — for 
the house, you must know, was thatched with sods, 
and a fine crop of grass was growing there. Now their 
house lay close up against a steep bank, and he thought 
if he laid a plank across to the roof at the back he’d 
easily get the cow up. 

But still he couldn’t leave the churn, for there was his 
little babe crawling about on the floor, and “if I leave it,” 
he thought, “the child is sure to upset it.” So he took the 
churn on his back, and went out with it. But then he 
thought he'd better first water the cow before he 
turned her out on the thatch; so he took up a bucket 
to draw water out of the well; but, as he stooped over 
the well, all the cream ran out of the churn over his 


shoulders, and so down into the well. 











Now it was near dinner-time, and he hadn’t even 
got the butter yet; so he thought he’d best boil the 
porridge, and filled the pot with water, and hung it 
over the fire. When he had done that, he thought the 
cow might perhaps fall off the thatch and break her 


legs or her neck. One end of the rope he made fast to the 
cow’s neck, and the other he slipped down the chimney 
and tied round his own leg; and he had to make haste, 
for the water now began to boil in the pot, and he had 
still to grind the oatmeal. | 

So he began to grind away; but while he was hard 
at it, down fell the cow off the housetop after all, and, 
as she fell, she dragged the man up the chimney by 
the rope. There he stuck fast; and as for the cow, she 
hung halfway down the wall, swinging between 
heaven and earth, for she could neither get down 
nor up. 
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And now the goody had waited and waited for 
her husband to come and call her home to dinner; but 
never a call she had. At last she thought she’d waited 


long enough, and went home. But when she got there 






and saw the cow hanging in such a way, she ran up 
and cut the rope in two with her scythe. But as she | 
did this, down came her husband out of the chimney; | 
and so when his old dame came inside the kitchen, 
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Sh there she found him standing on his head in the | 
| porridge-pot. | 
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So he sat on his island, 
And he cried ‘for awhile, and 
He felt very lonely, 
And he 
felt 
very 
small. 





Then along came the fishes, 
And they said, “If you. wishes, 
You can have us for playmates, 
Instead 
of 
for 


tea!” 


So they now play together, 
In all sorts of weather, : 
And the Puffin. eats Pe 
Like. you 
and 
like 


me. 
“FLORENCE PAGE JAQUES 
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Annieante Alley 





Everyone remembers the day that “Applesauce 
Alley” got its name — Tony remembers, Mr. Grumby 
remembers, . . . and so does Franklin, the cat. (Franklin 
remembers some things!) 24 

Tony lives in an apartment with many large windows 
and one small sun deck. From the windows, he can 
see Fairchild Street — the clean, wide sidewalks, the 
beautiful shops, and the bright green awnings that 
shelter them from the afternoon sun. “/ 

But from the sun deck he can see the ALLEY behind 
the stores, and that's far more interesting. Alleys 
usually are. 

All kinds of trucks come to the alley to deliver 
things to the shops. ,. 
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An armored truck delivers expensive-looking boxes 


to “Blackmar & Moreley’s Jewellery Shop.” 
A cold storage van delivers beautiful furs to “Mr. 
Currier, the Furrier.” 
A big, screened truck delivers animals and birds to 
“The Pet Shop.” 
Farmers deliver fresh fruit and vegetables to Monsieur 
LaRouche of the “Bonne Bouche Restaurant.” 9© 
And right in the middle of the alley, in the middle 
of all the furs and animals and fruit and vegetables, is 
“Mr. Grumby’s Place.” 27 
“Mr. Grumby’s Place” was. there before the alley 
was an alley, before Tony's apartment house was built, 


before Fairchild Street was Fairchild Street. 7 - 
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When the lovely shops moved in around him, Mr. 
Grumby was happy for their company. He painted 
his place a fresh white, reminded his cat, Franklin, to 
behave (Franklin forgets some things!), and continued 
to serve the finest hamburgers in town. 

Mr. Grumby and Franklin have many friends, and 
one of them is Tony, who likes to help Mr. Grumby. 

Two weeks ago, things at “Mr. Grumby’s Place” 
were friendly and busy, as usual. 

Mr. Grumby was filling the candy machine, Tony 
was polishing the glasses behind the counter, and 
Franklin was behaving, but he was thinking about 
Nor behaving. (Franklin is like that! ) 

When a big delivery truck filled with apples turned 
into the alley, Mr. Grumby and Tony watched it go 
by the window. 

It stopped at the back door of the “Bonne Bouche 
Restaurant,’ and Monsieur LaRouche came out to 
pick the very finest apples to bake in his wonderful 
apple pies. 

Franklin, who was Nor behaving, 

streaked out the door . . 

flew into the air... 

flashed down the alley... 

and landed inside the truck on the driver's lap! 
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The driver jumped and bumped against the knobs 
and switches beside the steering wheel, the tail-gate of 
the truck dropped open, and down into the alley came 
apples, Apples, APPLES! 

The apples rolled and bounced and spilled... 

all over Monsieur LaRouche... 

all over Mr. Grumby’s steps . . . 

all over the alley! 


Everyone on Fairchild Street came running to see. 
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Mr. Grumby called the Mayor. 

The Mayor called the City Council. 

The City Council called the Street Cleaner. 

Of course, all this was Franklin’s fault, but nobody 
could blame him. (Franklin is like that!) 

The street-cleaning machine, with its big brushes 
turning, soon came sweeping up the alley, churning 
smack through all the apples. 

When it backed out again, everyone looked at 
Monsieur LaRouche. 

“Sil vous plait!” he cried, “I am swimming in 
APPLESAUCE!” 

Now, all this happened two weeks ago. 

Today, the trucks are moving in and out behind 
the beautiful shops. Mr. Grumby is filling the candy 
machine. Tony is polishing the glasses behind the 
counter. 

The apples are all gone, but you can still smell them 
a little. On the corner, there is a new, white street sign. 
It says, “Applesauce Alley.” 

Under the sign, Franklin is pretending to be asleep. 
(Franklin is like that! ) 
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The Terrrrible Tigerrr 


Once there was a Tiger, Grrrrrrrrr, and he was 
four years old. Grrrrrrrrrrr. And he never ate anything 
unless it was four years old. He ate four-year-old bugs 
and four-year-old chickens and four-year-old monkeys 
and four-year-old apples and four-year-old mice. He 
was a terrrrific terrrrible tigerrr. But he never ate 
anything that was not four years old. 

One day this terrible tiger met a little bit of a bug. 
“Little black spot of a bug,” roared the terrific terrible 
tigerrr, “how old are you”? 

“Twenty-one, twenty-two,” said the little bug, “and 
you can't eat me, you tiger rug!” 

“Grrrrrrrrr,” said the tiger. “Run along, little bug.” 

Then he lumbered along to look for his dinner, his 
four-year-old dinner. Pretty soon he met a chicken hop, 
hop, hopping down the road. 

“How old are you, little 
Chicken chick chick? 
[ma hungrrry tigerrr, 
So make it quick.” 


From Another Here and Now Story Book edited by Lucy Sprague Mitchell. Copyright, 1937, by 
E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc. Renewal, ©, 1965 by Lucy Sprague Mitchell. 








But the little chicken didn’t know how old she was, 
so she jumped in the air and laughed like a flea. “Old 
tiger,” she said, “I think I’m three.” 

“Grrrrrrrrr,” said the tiger, “get away from me.” 

And he lumbered along to look for his dinner, his 
four-year-old dinner. Soon he met a wild monkey. 
“How old are you, little 

Monkey monk monk? 
I'm a hungrrry tigerrr 
And could eat a hunk 
Of nice and juicy 





Monkey monk monk.” 
But the tiger was not so smart as the monk, and 
the monk said, “Old tiger, ask an elephant’s trunk, if 
you really want to find out the age of this monk.” 
“Grrrrrrrrrrr,” growled the tigerrr, “I think you 
are junk.” And he lumbered along to look for his 
dinner, his four-year-old dinner. “If I don’t find it soon, 
I fear I'll grow thinner.” 
Pretty soon he met a mouse under an apple tree. 
“Mouse, mouse, under the tree, 
Are you old enough 
To be dinner for me?” 
“No,” squeaked the mouse, “I’m only three, and so 
are the apples on this tree.” 
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“Then I won't eat you. 
Get away from me.” 
And the tiger bit 


At the bark of the tree. 
‘Tm terrrribly hungry _ 





But you re only three.” 

The little mouse squeaked, “That's a nice age to be.” 

And the terrrrible tigerrr lumbered along to look 
for his dinner, his four-year-old dinner. He lumbered 
along and he lumbered along and he lumbered along 
and he lumbered along. And he sang a tiger's hungry 
song. 

“I'm a hungry tigerrr, 
I am, I am, 
With nothing to eat but strawberry jam —” 

So he lumbered along and he lumbered along until 
he was even too hungry to sing a song. There just 
didn’t seem to be anything that day that was four 
years old to eat. But pretty soon he came to a street 
that had all sorts of wonderful things to eat, and all of 
a sudden he roared, “I SMELL MEAT! Four-year-old 
meat, and it is hiding some place on this street. Meat, 
MEAT, meat for to eat!” And he rushed and he 
roared and he lumbered down the street, a terrrrible 
tigerrr looking for meat. He looked in the grocer’s, but 
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it wasn’t there. Only the grocer combing his hair. He 
looked in a fruit store, but it wasn’t there. Only the 
storekeeper eating a pear. He looked in a candy store, 
hungry as a bear. He looked in a taxi, he looked 
everywhere; he even looked under a policeman’s chair. 
But it wasn't there. It wasn’t anywhere. He was ready 
to stop. ee then he came to a butcher shop. 

; Ao butcher,” he said, 


“T smell meat. 


cue me serait to eat 

Something delicious 

Like FOUR-YEAR-OLD MEAT.” 
The butcher sniffed, 

“Old terrible tiger, 

I’ve fresh roast beef 

And fresh lamb chops; 

I've liver and pork 

And pink lollypops; 

I even have some 

Old blue meat 

That is four years old 

And the people won't eat. 

And four years old is 


A long time for meat.” 
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But the tiger roared, “This will be a treat,” and 
he filled up his tummy with four-year-old meat. He ate 
all he could hold, then he rolled down the street. But 
he didn’t really like four-year-old meat. Four-year-old 
meat is too old to eat. 

He met a small boy at the end of the street who 
was trying to count all the toes on his feet. 

“How old are you, 
Little very small boy? 
I’m not very hungry, 
But still I enjoy 
A bit of fun 
With a four-year-old boy.” 
The little boy looked up from counting his toes. 
“Old tiger,” he said, 
“By the twitch of your nose, 
I am five years old, 
As everyone knows.” 
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“Oh, dear,” said the tiger, “I've eaten and I’m 
through. I don’t like old meat that is cold and blue. 
I like Zepras and Rassirs and Witp KANGAROO, that are 
delicious and tender and four years old too.” 

And the little boy said, “There’s not much on this 
street but butchers and grocers and stale things to eat. 
Why don’t you go back to the jungles and heat, where 
the bushes are teeming with four-year-old meat?” 

“Grrrrrrrrr,” growled the tigerrr, 
“I guess you are right.” 

And he galloped away, 

Far away out of sight. 


The Panther 


The panther is like a leopard, 
Except it hasn’t been peppered. 


Should you behold a panther crouch, 
Prepare to say Ouch. | 

Better yet, if called by a panther, 
Don’t anther. 


OGDEN NASH 
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Why the Sea Is Salt 


Once upon a time — but it was a long, long time 
ago — there were two brothers. One of them was 
rich, and one was poor. 

On a Christmas Eve, the poor one had not as much 
as a crumb in the house, either of meat or of bread. So 
he went to his brother to ask him for something with 
which to keep Christmas. It was not the first time he 
had. called upon his rich brother for help, and since 
the rich one was stingy, the poor brother was not 
made very welcome. 

The rich brother said, “If you will go away and never 
come back, I’ll give you a whole side of bacon.” 

The poor brother, full of thanks, agreed to this. 

“Well, here is the bacon,” said the rich brother. 
“Now go straight to the Land of Hunger.” 

The poor brother took the bacon and set off. He 
walked the whole day, and at dusk he came to a place 
where he saw a very bright light. 

“Maybe this is the place,” said he and turned aside. 
The first person he saw was an old, old man, with a 
long white beard, who was chopping wood for the 
Christmas fire. 

“Good evening,” said the man with the bacon. 
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“The same to you. Where are you going so late in the 
day?” asked the man. 

“Oh, I'm going to the Land of Hunger if only I can 
find the right way.” 

“Well, you are not far wrong, for this is that land,” 
said the old man. “When you go inside, everyone there 
will want to buy your bacon, for meat is scarce here. 
But mind you don’t sell it unless you get for it the hand 
mill which stands behind the door. When you come out 
again, I'll teach you how to handle the mill. You will 
be able to grind almost anything.” 

The man with the bacon thanked the other for his 
good advice. Then he gave a great knock at the door. 

When he had entered, everything happened just as 
the old man had said it would. Everyone came swarming 
up to him like ants around an anthill. Each one tried 
to outbid the other for the bacon. 
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“Well,” said the man, “by rights it is my wife and I 
who should have this bacon for Christmas dinner. 
However, since you have all set your hearts upon it, 
I suppose I must let you have it. But if I do sell it, I 
must have in exchange that mill behind the door.” 

At first they would not hear of such a bargain, and 
they haggled with the man. But he stuck to his bargain, 
and at last they had to part with the mill. 

The man now carried the mill out into the yard 
and asked the old woodcutter how to handle it. As 
soon as the old man had showed him how to make it 
grind, he thanked him, and hurried off home as fast 
as he could. But the clock had struck twelve on this 
Christmas Eve before he reached his own door. 

“Wherever in the world have you been?” complained 
his wife. “Here I have sat hour after hour waiting and 
watching, without so much as two sticks to lay 
together under the Christmas broth.” 

“Well,” said the man, “I couldn’t get back before 
_ because I had to go a long way — first for one thing 
and then for another. But now you shall see what you 
shall see!” 

Carefully he set the mill on the table. First of all, 
he ordered it to grind lights. Next he asked for a 


tablecloth, then for meat, then ale — and so on, till he 
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and his wife had every kind of thing to help them 
celebrate Christmas. He had only to speak the word, 
and the mill would grind out anything he asked for. 
His wife stood by blessing her stars. She kept on 
asking where he had got this wonderful mill, but he 
wouldn't tell her. 

“It’s all one where I got it. You can see the mill is a 
good one. That's enough.” 

The man ground meat and drink and sweets enough 
to last till Twelfth Day. On the Third Day he asked 
all his friends and kin to his house, and gave a great feast. 

When the rich brother arrived and saw all that was 
on the table, and all that was stored behind in the 
larder, he grew spiteful and wild. He couldn’t bear it 
that his brother should have anything. It made him 
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shout: “It was only on Christmas Eve that my brother 
was so poor he came and begged for a morsel of food! 
Now he gives a feast as if he were a count or a king!” 

The rich man demanded of his brother, “How did 
you get all this wealth?” 

“From behind the door,’ answered the new owner 
of the mill. He did not intend to give away his secret. 
But later on in the evening, when he was quite merry, 
he could keep his secret no longer. He brought out the 
mill and said, “There, you see what has given me all 
this wealth.” And he made the mill grind all kinds of 
things. 

When the rich brother beheld this, his heart was set 
upon having the mill. And he got it, after much coaxing. 
But he had to pay three hundred dollars for it, and 
leave it with his brother until the harvest. His brother 
thought that, if he kept it until then, he could make 
it grind meat and drink to last for years. 

You may know that the mill did not grow rusty for 
lack of work to do. 

When the hay harvest came around, the rich brother 
got the mill, but the other took care not to teach him 
how to handle it. 

It was evening when the rich brother took the 
mill home. Next morning he told his wife to go out 
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into the field and toss hay. He would stay at home and 
get the dinner ready. 

When dinnertime drew near, he put the mill on the 
kitchen table and ordered, “Grind herrings and broth, 
and grind them good and fast.” 

The mill began at once to grind the herrings and 
broth. First, they filled every dish in the house, then 
all the big tubs, and then they flowed all over the 
kitchen floor. 

Madly the man twisted and twirled at the mill 
to get it to stop. But for all his twisting and fingering, 
the mill went on grinding. 

In a little while the broth rose so high that the man 


was about to drown. He managed to throw open the 
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kitchen door and run into the parlor. But it wasn’t 
long before the mill had ground the parlor full, too. 
It was at the risk of his life that the man reached the 
doorlatch through the stream of broth. 

When he had managed to pull the door open, he 
ran off and down the road. A stream of herrings and 
broth poured out at his heels, roaring like a waterfall 
over the whole farm. 

His wife, who was still in the field tossing hay, 
began to think it a long time to dinner. At last she said: 

“Well, even though the master hasn’t called us home, 
we may as well go. Maybe he finds it hard work to boil 
the broth, and will be glad of my help.” 

The men were willing enough to go. But just as they 
had climbed a little way up the hill, what should they 
meet but herrings and broth, all running, and dashing, 
and splashing together in a stream. The master himself 
was running ahead for his very life. 

As he passed the workers, he bawled out: 

“If only each of you could drink with a hundred 
throats! Take care you are not drowned in the broth.” 

Away he went, as fast as he could, to his brother's 
house. He begged him to take back the mill at once. 

“If it grinds only one hour more, the whole parish 
will be swallowed up by herrings and broth.” 
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But his brother wouldn’t hear of taking it back until 
the other paid him three hundred dollars more. 

So now the poor brother had both the money and 
the mill. 

It wasn’t long before he set up a farmhouse far finer 
than the one in which his brother lived. With the mill he 
ground so much gold that he covered the house with it. 

Since the farm lay by the seaside, the golden house 
gleamed and glistened far away to ships at sea. All who 
sailed by put to shore to see the rich man in his golden 
house, and to see the wonderful mill. Its fame spread far 
and wide, till there was nobody who hadn't heard tell 
of it. 

One day a skipper sailed in to see the mill. The first 
thing he asked was whether it could grind salt. 

“Grind salt!” said the owner, “I should think it 
could. It can grind anything.” 

When the skipper heard that, he said he must have 
the mill, cost what it would. If only he had it, he 
thought he would no longer have to take long voyages 
across stormy seas for a cargo of salt. 

At first the man wouldn't hear of parting with his 
mill. But the skipper begged so hard that at last he let 
him have it. However, the skipper had to pay a great 
deal of money for it. 
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When the skipper had the mill on his back, he went 
off with it at once. He was afraid the man would change 
his mind, so he took no time to ask how to handle the 
mill. He got on board his ship as fast as he could, and 
set sail. 

When the skipper had sailed a good way off, he 
brought the mill up on deck and said: 

“Grind salt, and grind both good and fast.” 

Well, the mill began to grind salt so that it poured 
out like water. 

When the skipper had filled the ship, he wished to 
stop the mill. But whichever way he turned it, and 
however much he tried, it was no good. The mill kept 
grinding on, and the heap of salt grew higher and 
higher. At last it sank the ship. 

Now the mill lies at the bottom of the sea. It grinds 
away at this very day, and that is why the sea is salt. 
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The Magic Duck 
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From The Sores Come to Life, Book 
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Ben So there is nothing left for Ben but Carrie. 
Never mind. We shall do well, you will see. I have 
a plan. I am going over the hills and far away, and 
I know what I am going to do. We are not worried, 
are we, Carrie, my duck? 

Duck Quack! Quack! 

Ben ‘There. You see, she is not afraid. 

Brothers Well, good-bye, Ben. Good luck. 

Ben Good-bye. Say good-bye, Carrie. 

Duck Quack — quack! 


Scene 2 


Ben This looks like a nice cottage, Carrie. Shall | 
stop here to buy some milk? 

Duck Quack, quack! 

Ben Very well, I will knock at the door. — Good 
morning. May I buy a glass of milk, ma'am? 

Old Woman Yes, lad. That is a fine duck you have 
got there. Does she lay? 

Ben I should think she does lay; and she can do 
more than that. She is a magic duck, and will 

answer questions and give good advice. 

Old Woman Is that so, now! May I ask your dieu a 


a question? 
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Ben She would not understand you. | am the only 
one she understands. You ask me, and I will ask her. 
Old Mlanas Wel it is like this. I have a cow andy | a 

: ag 
ae I cannot make up my mind which Pala i 
your magic duck will advise me. ‘is 
Ben Carrie, which is the best one for the lady to 
sell; the pig or the cow? et 
Duck Quack, quack! ee a 
Ben Are you sure, Carrie? 
Duck Quack, quack! 
Old Woman What does she say? 
Ben She says that you must sell the Pig, and | 





eggs to sell, and ie will soon be i a isi 


Old Woman Did she really say all that? 


go to the larder and get you some food. ne 
you a fine walking-stick, too. It has a silver _ gor 
My husband thought a lot of it. — There! oe is 
Ben ‘Thank you very much. Good oud — 
done, Carrie, my duck. 
Duck Quack, quack! 
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Scene 3 


Ben It is time we stopped somewhere for the night, 
Carrie. 

Duck Quack, quack! | 

Ben ‘This looks a good inn. Shall we stay here, old 
lady? i 

Duck Quack, quack! 

Ben Very well, I will knock. 

Duck Quack. — 

Innkeeper Well, young fellow? What is it? 

Ben May we stay here for the night? 

Innkeeper Yes, you may. That is a fine duck you 
have there. Does she lay? — 

Ben I should think she does lay; and she can do 
more than that. She is a magic duck, and will 
answer questions and give good advice. 

Innkeeper Is that so, now! May I ask your duck a 
question? 

Ben She. would not understand you. I am the only 
one she understands. You ask me, and I will ask 
her afterwards. 

Innkeeper Well, it is like this. I am a poor miserable 
man. I am fond of my food. I always have been, 


and I always shall be. Of all my meals, I used to 
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like breakfast best. The smell of the bacon frying 
used to make me hop out of my bed and dance. 
But all that is done with now. For more than a year 
I have not been able to enjoy my breakfast at all. 
In fact, | can hardly touch a mouthful. Oh, what an 
unhappy man I am! Tell me how I can enjoy my 
breakfast again, and I will give you a hundred 
pieces of gold — and cheap at the price. 

Ben Carrie, what must the Innkeeper do, so that 
he will enjoy his breakfast again? What do you say 
about it? 

Duck Quack, quack! 

Ben Are you sure, Carrie? 

Duck Quack, quack! 

Innkeeper What does she say? 

Ben She says that all you have to do is to give up 
eating suppers. 

Innkeeper Give up suppers? Is that all? If I do as 
your duck says, shall I really enjoy my breakfast 
again ¢ 

Duck Quack-quack-quack-quack! 

Innkeeper Very well, then. You stay here for a week, 
and I will try the duck’s cure. If she is right, you 
shall have your keep for nothing, and a hundred 


pieces of gold into the bargain. Come in, young man. 
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Scene 4 


Ben Where shall we go now, Carrie? You are 
doing so well that I think we can go somewhere 
really grand. How that Innkeeper enjoyed his 
breakfast! Four rashers of bacon, two fried eggs, 
and three sausages! I am sure that is worth a hundred 
pieces of gold. Don’t you think so, Carrie, my 
duck? 

Duck Quack, quack! 

Ben And how smart we are now! I look like a lord 
in my new suit. I feel fit to talk to a king. Don't 
you? . 

Duck Quack—quack'! 

Ben Here's a palace. Shall I ring? 

Duck Quack, quack! 

Footman Well, my man? 

Ben “My man, man? I am not your man, man. How 
dare you call me your man, man? Do I look like 
your man? Look at my suit, man. Look at my cane, 
man. Look at my purse, man, and look at my duck. 


Duck Quack, quack! 


Footman I beg your pardon, my lord. Does your 
excellent duck lay? 
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Carrie? 


Duck Quack, quack! 


Duck Gave’ aieekr = 


Scene 5 


King Is he outside? 
Footman Yes, Your Majesty. 
King And he says the duck can really ave 


advice? | | 

Footman Yes, Your Maiesty, he does. neat 
‘ a i, her ¢ 

King Well, not even a goose could give me worse 


advice than you do. Could it? © 


0p wee 1 Ni shat 


mit 


Lords No, Your Majesty. 
King Shall we have him in, Elspeth? 
Elspeth Yes, Father. — Oh, what a lovely duck! 


King (Hush, my dear. He will charge more.) Well, 


young fellow? 
Ben Your Majesty, I hear that you are in trouble, 
, and you do not know what to do. I have brought 


my magic duck to help you. May I ask you to 


inform me what is the matter? 

King My trouble is a bad one, young man. The 
next country to this is ruled over by King Sadko. 
He is a bold and fierce fellow, and he likes nothing 
so much as fighting. I hear that he is gathering a 
vast army, and I fear that he means to take my 
land. Now, what shall I do? Shall I wait here with 
my army, or shall I attack first and try to surprise 
him before he is ready to fight? 

Ben Carrie, you must think carefully. Which is the 
better for the King to do: shall he wait here with 
his army, or march at once against King Sadko? 

Duck Quack—quack'! 

Ben Are you sure, Carrie? 

Duck Quack, quack! Quack-quack-quack-quack- 
quack! Quack! 
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King What does she say? 

Ben Your Majesty, she says you must on no account 
do either. 

King What am I to do, then? 

Ben What is that on the table by your throne, Your 
Majesty? 

King ‘That is my book of stamps. 

Ben May I look at it? I collect, too. 

King Do.— 

Ben What a fine book! I have seen nothing like it. 
I think this would be the very thing. Don’t you, 
Carrie? 

Duck Quack! 

Ben Just how are we to use them? 

Duck Quack, quack! 

King What does she say, young man? 

Ben She says you are to send a letter to King Sadko. 
You are to invite him to tea and show him your 
stamps. 

King I think that sounds a silly thing to do. Don't 
you, Elspeth? 

Elspeth I think it sounds very good advice indeed, 
and I think that duck is very clever. At least, her 
master is. 


King Very well. We can but try. 
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Scene 6 


Sadko I must go now, or I shall be late for dinner. 
Thank you very much. I have not enjoyed an after- 
noon so much for years. It was a jolly tea, and the 
stamps were wonderful. Will you come over and 
see mine one day soon? 


King I should be delighted. 
Sadko Good. Let me see: are you doing anything 


tomorrow afternoon? 


King No. Tomorrow would suit me very well indeed. 


Sadko Good. Come as early as you can. 
King 1 will. Trust me! 

Sadko Good-bye. Good-bye, Princess. 

Both Good-bye. — Benjamin! — 

Ben Well, Your Majesty, did it go well? 


Elspeth Did it go well! They were just like two boys. 
They are friends for life. 


King Yes, I really think we are. 

Ben I am so glad. If there is nothing more we can 
do for you, we will go on. 

Elspeth Father, had you not better keep them? You 


_ know how often you need good advice, don’t you? 
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King Yes, that was what I was thinking. Benjamin, _ 
I want you to stay and be my right-hand man, 
Your magic duck shall have a golden medal to 
hang round her neck on a piece of blue ribbon. a 


ioe 
ay 


Elspeth And don’t you think you ought — to make ea 
a) 


Benjamin a lord at least? 
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King Yes, a lord to begin with. 
Ben Shall we stay, Carrie? 
Duck Quack, quack! 

King What does she say? 


Ben She says thank you very much. But before 


settle down we must have a short tcl to 


lord first, to make sure of the pai of you. 
out the duck. 
Elspeth May I put it on? Do let me. — There, © 


How fine you look! \ im 
Duck Quack, quack! re) Lae 


King Now kneel down, Benjamin, Giz me m 
sword. Rise, Lord Benjamin. | 


Lords Welcome, Lord Benjamin! 
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Scene 7 


Joseph Look, brothers. 

Brothers What a grand carriage! 

George Coachman and footman in front! 

Cecil And two footmen up behind! 

David And two poodle dogs trotting at the back. 
Why, it is stopping here! 

Herbert A footman is coming to the door. 

Brothers Amazing! Who can it be? 

David There is the bell. 

Cecil I do hope Mary is tidy. Mary! — 

Mary Someone to see you — 

First Footman My Lord Benjamin and the Princess 
Elspeth. 

Mary Oh, my! 

Brothers My Lord Benjamin? And the Princess Elspeth? 
Who can they be? 

First Footman ‘This way, my lord.— 

Ben Gentlemen! This is King Brian’s daughter, who 
is going to marry me. 

Princess How do you do? 

Brothers How do you do? 

Duck Quack, quack! 

Brothers What is that? 
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Ben You shall see. Open the basket, footman, if you 
please. — . 

Brothers Why, it is Carrie! 

Ben Of course it is Carrie. Don’t you remember me, 
brothers? 

Brothers Why, it is Ben! 

Joseph Why, Ben, what have you been doing since 
you left home? 

Ben Oh, that is a long story. 

David Perhaps you will be.so kind as to tell us all 
about it over tea? 

Joseph Will they really stay to tea? | 

Ben Of course, that is what we have come for. Haven't 
we, Princess? | 

Princess Yes, Benjamin. It is so nice to see your old 
home and your brothers. 

Ben ‘Then set round the chairs. Come along, Mary. 
(Don't stare like that!) Ze 

Princess But first .of all we must have a chair for 
Carrie, mustn't we? 

Ben Yes. You see, brothers, it was Carrie who made 
my fortune. } 

Brothers Carrie? Did she really? 

Duck Quack, quack! 
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Henry and Ribs 


Henry Huggins was in the third grade. His hair looked 
like a scrubbing brush and most of his grown-up 
front teeth were in. He lived with his mother and 
father in a square white house on Klickitat Street. 
Except for having his tonsils out when he was six and 
breaking his arm falling out of a cherry tree when 
he was seven, nothing much happened to Henry. 

I wish something exciting would happen, Henry 
often thought. 

But nothing very interesting ever happened to Henry, 
at least not until one Wednesday afternoon in March. 

Every Wednesday after school, Henry rode down- 
town on the bus to go swimming at the Y.M.C.A. 
After he swam for an hour, he got on the bus again 
and rode home just in time for dinner. It was fun but 
not really exciting. 

When Henry left the Y.M.C.A. on this particular 
Wednesday, he stopped to watch a man tear down a 
circus poster. Then, with three nickels and one dime 
in his pocket, he went to the corner drugstore to buy 
a chocolate ice-cream con ef/ fe thought he would 


eat the ice-cream cone, get on the bus, drop his dime 


in the slot, and ride home.}., / 
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From Henry Huggins by Beverly Cleary, copyright 1950 by William Morrow and Company, 
Inc. Reprinted by permission of William Morrow and Company, Inc. 


That is not what happened. 

He bought the ice-cream cone and paid for it with 
one of his nickels. On his way out of the drugstore 
he stopped to look at the funny books. It was a free 
look, because he had only two nickels left. 

He stood there licking his chocolate ice-cream cone 
and reading one of the funny books when he heard a 
thump, thump, thump. Henry turned, and there behind . 
him was a dog. The dog was scratching himself. He 


wasn't any special kind of dog. He was too small to ; 
be a big dog but, on the other hand, he was much too ; 
big to be a little dog. He wasn’t a white dog, because 3 
parts of him were brown and other parts were black ’ 


and in between there were yellowish patches. His 4 
ears stood up and his tail was long and thin. 

The dog was hungry. When Henry licked, he 
licked. When Henry swallowed, he swallowed. 
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“Hello, you old dog,” Henry said. “You can’t have 
my ice-cream cone.” 

Swish, swish, swish went the tail. “Just one bite,” the 
dog’s brown eyes seemed to say. 

“Go away,” ordered Henry. He wasn’t very firm 
about it. He patted the dog’s head. The tail wagged 
harder. Henry took one last lick. “Oh, all right,” he 
said. “If you're that hungry, you might as well have it.” 

The ice-cream cone disappeared in one gulp. 

“Now go away,” Henry told the dog. “I have to 
catch a bus for home.” 

He started for the door. The dog started too. 

“Go away, you skinny old dog.” Henry didn’t say 
it very loudly. “Go on home.” 

The dog sat down at Henry’s feet. Henry looked 
at the dog and the dog looked at Henry. 
~ “T don’t think you've got a home. You're awful 
thin. Your ribs show right through your skin.” 

Thump, thump, thump replied the tail. 

“And you haven't got a collar,’ said Henry. 

He began to think. If only he could keep the dog! 
He had always wanted a dog of his very own and 
now he had found a dog that wanted him. He couldn't 
go home and leave a hungry dog on the street corner. 


If only he knew what his mother and father would 
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say! He fingered the two nickels in his pocket. That 
was it! He would use one of the nickels to phone his 
mother. 

“Come on, Ribsy. Come on, Ribs, old boy. I'm 
going to call you Ribsy because you're so thin.” 

The dog trotted after the boy to the telephone booth 
in the corner of the drugstore. Henry shoved him 
into the booth and shut the door. He had never used a 
pay telephone before. He had to put the telephone 
book on the floor and stand on tiptoe on it to reach 
the mouthpiece. He gave the operator his number and 
dropped his nickel into the coin box. 

“Hello — Mom?” 

“Why, Henry!” His mother sounded surprised. 


“Where are you?” 
“At the drugstore near the Y.” 











Ribs began to scratch. Thump, thump, thump. Inside 
the telephone booth the thumps sounded loud and 
hollow. 

“For goodness’ sake, Henry, what's that noise?” 
his mother demanded. Ribs began to whimper and then 
to howl. “Henry,” Mrs. Huggins shouted, “are you all 
right?” 

“Yes, I'm all right,” Henry shouted back. He never 
could understand why his mother always thought 
something had happened to him when nothing ever 
did. “That's just Ribsy.” 

“Ribsy?” His mother was exasperated. “Henry, will 
you please tell me what is going on?” 

‘Tm trying to,” said Henry. Ribsy howled louder. 
People were gathering around the phone booth to 
see what was going on. “Mother, I’ve found a dog. 
I sure wish I could keep him. He’s a good dog and I'd 
feed him and wash him and everything. Please, Mom.” 

“I don’t know dear,” his mother said. “You'll have 
to ask your father.” 

“Mom!” Henry wailed. “That's what you always 
say!” Henry was tired of standing on tiptoe, and the 
phone booth was getting warm. “Mom, please say 
yes. Say yes and I'll never ask for another thing as 
long as I live!” 
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“Well, all right, Henry. I guess there isn’t any reason 
why you shouldn't have a dog. But you'll have to 
bring him home on the bus. Your father has the car 
today and I can’t come after you. Can you manage?” 

“Sure! Easy.” 

“And Henry, please don’t be late. It looks as if 
it might rain.” 

“All right, Mom.” Thump, thump, thump. 

“Henry, what's that thumping noise?” 

“It's my dog, Ribsy. He’s scratching a flea.” 

“Oh, Henry,” Mrs. Huggins moaned. “Couldn't you 
have found a dog without fleas?” 

Henry thought that was a good time to hang up. 
“Come on, Ribs,” he said. “We're going home on the 
bus.” 

When the big green bus stopped in front of the 
drugstore, Henry picked up his dog. Ribsy was 
heavier than he expected. He had a hard time getting 
him into the bus and was wondering how he would 
get a dime out of his pocket when the driver said, 
“Say, sonny, you can’t take that dog on the bus.” 

“Why not?” asked Henry. 

‘It's a company rule, sonny. No dogs on buses.” 

“Golly, Mister, how’m I going to get him home? 
I just have to get him home.” 
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“Sorry, sonny. I didn’t make the rule. No animal 
can ride on a bus unless it’s inside a box.” 

“Well, thanks anyway,” said Henry doubtfully, and 
lifted Ribsy off the bus. 

“Well, I guess we'll have to get a box. I'll get you 
onto the next bus somehow,” promised Henry. 

He went back into the drugstore followed closely 
by Ribsy. “Have you got a big box I could have, 
please?” he asked the man at the tooth-paste counter. 
“I need one big enough for my dog.” 

The clerk leaned over the counter to look at Ribsy. 
“A cardboard box?” he asked. 

“Yes, please,” said Henry, wishing the man would 
hurry. He didn’t want to be late getting home. 

The clerk pulled a box out from under the counter. 
“This hair tonic carton is the only one I have. I guess 
it's big enough, but why anyone would want to put 
a dog in a cardboard box I can’t understand.” 

The box was about two feet square and six inches 
deep. On one end was printed, “Don’t Let Them 
Call You Baldy,” and on the other, “Try Our Large 
Economy Size.” 

Henry thanked the clerk, carried the box out to 
the bus stop, and put it on the sidewalk. Ribsy padded 
after him. “Get in, fellow,” Henry commanded. Ribsy 
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understood. He stepped into the box and sat down 
just as the bus came around the corner. Henry had 
to kneel to pick up the box. It was not a very strong 
box and he had to put his arms under it. He staggered 
as he lifted it, feeling like the strong man who lifted 
weights at the circus. Ribsy lovingly licked his face 
with his wet pink tongue. 

“Hey, cut that out!” Henry ordered. “You better be 
good if you're going to ride on the bus with me.” 

The bus stopped at the curb. When it was Henry’s 
turn to get on, he had trouble finding the step because 
he couldn’t see his feet. He had to try several times 
before he hit it. Then he discovered he had forgotten 
to take his dime out of his pocket. He was afraid 
to put the box down for fear Ribsy might escape. 

He turned sideways to the driver and asked politely, 
“Will you please take the dime out of my pocket for 
me? My hands are full.” 
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The driver pushed his cap back on his head and 
exclaimed, “Full! I should say they are full! And just 
where do you think you're going with that animal?” 

“Home,” said Henry in a small voice. 

The passengers were staring and most of them were 
smiling. The box was getting heavier every minute. 

“Not on this bus, you're not!” said the driver. 

“But the man on the last bus said I could take the 
dog on the bus in a box,” protested Henry, who was 
afraid he couldn’t hold the dog much longer. “He said 
it was a company rule.” 

“He meant a big box tied shut. A box with holes 
punched in it for the dog to breathe through.” 

Henry was horrified to hear Ribsy growl. “Shut up,” 
he ordered. 

Ribsy began to scratch his left ear with his left 
hind foot. The box began to tear. Ribsy jumped out 
of the box and off the bus and Henry jumped after 
him. The bus pulled away with a puff of exhaust. 

“Now see what you've done! You've spoiled 
everything.” The dog hung his head and tucked his 
tail between his legs. “If I can’t get you home, how 
can I keep you?” 

Henry sat down on the curb to think. It was so 
late and the clouds were so dark that he didn’t want 
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to waste time looking for a big box. His mother was 
probably beginning to worry about him. 

People were stopping on the corner to wait for the 
next bus. Among them Henry noticed an elderly lady 
carrying a large paper shopping bag full of apples. The 
shopping bag gave him an idea. Jumping up, he snapped 
his fingers at Ribs and ran back into the drugstore. 

“You back again?” asked the tooth-paste clerk. 
“What do you want this time? String and paper to 
wrap your dog in?” 

“No, sir,” said Henry. “I want one of those big 
nickel shopping bags.” He laid his last nickel on the 
the counter. 

“Well, I'll be darned,” said the clerk, and handed 
the bag across the counter. 

Henry opened the bag and set it up on the floor. 
He picked up Ribsy and shoved him hind feet first into 
the bag. Then he pushed his front feet in. A lot of 
Ribsy was left over. 

The clerk was leaning over the counter watching. 
“I guess I'll have to have some string and paper, too,” 
Henry said, “if I can have some free.” 

“Well! Now I’ve seen everything.” The clerk shook 
his head as he handed a piece of string and a big 


sheet of paper across the counter. 
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wrapped the paper loosely around his head and 
shoulders and tied it with the string. The dog made a 
lumpy package, but by taking one handle of the bag 
in each hand Henry was able to carry it to the bus stop. 
He didn’t think the bus driver would notice him. 
It was getting dark and a crowd of people, most of 
them with packages, was waiting on the corner. A few 
spatters of rain hit the pavement. 

This time Henry remembered his dime. Both hands 
were full, so he held the dime in his teeth and stood 
behind the woman with the bag of apples. Ribsy 
wiggled and whined, even though Henry tried to 
pet him through the paper. When the bus stopped, he 
climbed on behind the lady, quickly set the bag 
down, dropped his dime in the slot, picked up the bag, 
and squirmed through the crowd to a seat beside a 
fat man near the back of the bus. 


“Whew!” Henry sighed with relief. The driver was 
the same one he had met on the first bus! But Ribs was 
on the bus at last. Now if he could only keep him 
quiet for fifteen minutes they would be home and 
Ribsy would be his for keeps. 

The next time the bus stopped, Henry saw Scooter 
McCarthy, a fifth grader at school, get on and make 
his way through the crowd to the back of the bus. 

Just my luck, thought Henry. I'll bet he wants to 
know what's in my bag. 

“Hi,” said Scooter. 

“Hi,” said Henry. 

“Whatcha got in that bag?” asked Scooter. 

“None of your beeswax,” answered Henry. 

Scooter looked at Henry. Henry looked at Scooter. 
Crackle, crackle, crackle went the bag. Henry tried 
to hold it more tightly between his knees. 

“There’s something alive in that bag!” Scooter said 
accusingly. 

“Shut up, Scooter!” whispered Henry. 

“Aw, shut up yourself!” said Scooter. “You've got 
something alive in that bag!” 

By this time the passengers at the back of the bus 
were staring at Henry and his package. Crackle, 
crackle, crackle. Henry tried to pat Ribsy again 
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through the paper. The bag crackled even louder. 
Then it began to wiggle. 

“Come on, tell us what's in the bag,” coaxed the 
fat man. 

“N-n-n-nothing,” stammered Henry. “Just something 
I found.” 

“Maybe it's a rabbit,” suggested one passenger. 
“I think it’s kicking.” 

“No, it's too big for a rabbit,” said another. “Much 
too big for a rabbit.” 

Ribs began to whimper and then to howl. Crackle, 
crackle, crackle. Thump, thump, thump. Ribsy scratched 
his way out of the bag. 

“Well, I'll be doggoned!” exclaimed the fat man and 
began to laugh. “T'll be doggoned!” 

‘It’s just a skinny old dog,” said Scooter. 

“He is not! He’s a good dog.” 

Henry tried to keep Ribsy between his knees. 
The bus lurched around a corner and started to go 
uphill) Henry was thrown against the fat man. The 
frightened dog wiggled away from him, squirmed 
_ between the passengers, and started for the front of 
the bus. 

“Here, Ribsy, old boy! Come back here,” called 
Henry and started after him. 
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“E-e-ek! A dog!” squealed the lady with the bag 
of apples. “Go away, doggie, go away!” 

Ribsy was scared. He tried to run, and crashed into 
the lady’s bag of apples. The bag tipped over and the 
apples began to roll toward the back of the bus, 
which was grinding up a steep hill. The apples rolled 
around the feet of the people who were standing. 
Passengers began to slip and slide. They dropped 
their packages and grabbed one another. 

Crash! A girl dropped an armload of books. 

Rattle! Bang! Crash! A lady dropped a big paper 


bag. The bag broke open and pots and pans rolled 





Thud! A man dropped a coil of garden hose. The 
hose unrolled, and the passengers found it wound 
around their legs. 

People were sitting on the floor. They were sitting on 
books and’ apples. They were even sitting on other 
people’s laps. Some of them had their hats over their 
faces and their feet in the air. 

Skree-eetch! The driver threw on the brakes and 
turned around in his seat just as Henry made his way 
through the apples and books and pans and hose to 
catch Ribsy. 

The driver pushed his cap back on his head. 
“O.K., sonny,” he said to Henry. “Now you know 
why dogs aren't allowed on buses!” 

“Yes, sir,” said Henry in a small voice. “I’m sorry.” 

“You're sorry! A lot of good that does. Look at 
this bus! Look at those people!” 

“I didn’t mean to make any trouble,” said Henry. 
“But my mother told me I could keep the dog if I 
could bring him home on the bus.” 

The fat man began to snicker. Then he chuckled. 
Then he laughed and then he roared. He laughed until 
tears streamed down his cheeks and all the other 
passengers were laughing too, even the man with the 


hose and the lady with the apples. 
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The driver didn’t laugh. “Take that dog and get off 
the bus!” he ordered. Ribsy whimpered and tucked 
his tail between his legs. 

The fat man stopped laughing. “See here, driver,” 
he said, “you can’t put that boy and his dog off in 
the rain.” 

“Well, he can’t stay on the bus,” snapped the driver. 

Henry didn’t know what he was going to do. 
He guessed he’d have to walk the rest of the way home. 
He wasn’t sure he knew the way in the dark. 

Just then a siren screamed. It grew louder and louder 
until it stopped right alongside the bus. 

A policeman appeared in the entrance. “Is there a 
boy called Henry Huggins on this bus?” he asked. 

“Oh, boy, you're going to be arrested for having a 
dog on the bus!” gloated Scooter. “Ill bet you have to 
go to jaill” 

‘I'm him,” said Henry in a very small voice. 

“I am he,” corrected the lady with the apples, who 
had been a schoolteacher and couldn't help correcting 
boys. 

“You'd better come along with us,’ said the 
policeman. 

“Boy, you're sure going to get it!” said Scooter. 


“Surely going to get it,” corrected the apple lady. 
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Henry and Ribsy followed the policeman off the 
bus and into the squad car, where Henry and the dog 
sat in the back seat. 

“Are you going to arrest me?” Henry asked timidly. 

“Well, I don’t know. Do you think you ought to be 
arrested?” 

“No, sir,” said Henry politely. He thought the 
policeman was joking, but he wasn’t sure. It was hard 
to tell about grownups sometimes. “I didn’t mean to do 
anything. I just had to get Ribsy home. My mother 
said I could keep him if I could bring him home on 
the bus.” 

“What do you think?” the officer asked his partner, 
who was driving the squad car. 

“We-eell, I think we might let him off this time,” 
answered the driver. “His mother must be pretty 
worried about him if she called the police, and | 
don’t think she’d want him to go to jail.” 

“Yes, he’s late for his dinner already. Let’s see how 
fast we can get him home.” 

The driver pushed a button and the siren began to 
shriek. Ribsy raised his head and howled. The tires 
sucked at the wet pavement and the windshield 
wipers splip-splopped. Henry began to enjoy himself. 
Wouldn't this be something to tell the kids at school! 
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Automobiles pulled over to the curb as the police car 
went faster and faster. Even the bus Henry had been 
on had to pull over and stop. Henry waved to the 
passengers. They waved back. Up the hill the police 
car sped and around the corner until they came to 
Klickitat Street and then to Henry's block and then 
pulled up in front of his house. 

Henry’s mother and father were standing on the 
porch waiting for him. The neighbors were looking out 
of their windows. 

“Well!” said his father after the policeman had 
gone. “It’s about time you came home. So this is Ribsy! 
I've heard about you, fellow, and there's a big bone 
and a can of Feeley’s Flea Flakes waiting for you.” 

“Henry, what will you do next?” sighed his mother. 

“Golly, Mom, I didn’t do anything. I just brought 
my dog home on the bus like you said.” 

Ribsy sat down and began to scratch. 
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The Bagpipe Man 


The bagpipe man came over our hill 
When no one knew he was anywhere round, 
With a whirl and a skirl, a toot and a trill; 
And we all went scampering after the sound. | 
We cried, “Oh, tell us, what do you play? a 
What do you play so queer, so queer?” 
And he skipped a couple of notes to say, 
“But tell me, what do ye hear?” 


| 
/ 
| 
| 
| 


Then one of us heard a trumpet sweet, 

And the tramp, tramp, tramp of marching men; 
And one of us heard the dancing feet 

Of fairies down in a dusky glen; 
And one of us called it a bird in June, 


And one, a river that ran and ran. 









But he never would tell us the name of his tune, 
The funny old bagpipe man! 


—NANCY BYRD TURNER 


From Magpie Lane by Nancy Byrd Turner, copyright, 
1927, by Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc.; renewed, 
1955 by Nancy Byrd Turner. Reprinted by permission 
of the publishers. 


The Pied Piper of Hamelin 


A long time ago a strange thing happened in a 
little town called Hamelin in Germany. At the time 
our story opens, the town was overrun by rats of 


all sizes and many colors. 


Rats! 
They fought the dogs, and killed the cats, 

And bit the babies in the cradles, 

And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 

And licked the soup from the cook’s own ladles, 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 
Made nests inside men’s Sunday hats, 
And even spoiled the women’s chats, 

By drowning their speaking 

With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 


The people of Hamelin were miserable. They could 
not have a morsel of food that the rats had not nibbled 





first. The sly creatures even sampled the meals set 
out on the tables. The people could not walk down 
the streets in peace. Tens and hundreds of rats ran 
around and over their feet. The people could not 
escape even at night. Rats scurried over their heads 
and scampered and squeaked all around their beds. 
At last the exhausted townsmen appealed to the 
Mayor and council. 

The Mayor and council tried everything to get rid 
of the rats. Poison did not kill them because they 
were too clever to eat it. Cats and dogs were no 
help because the rats bit them and frightened them 
away. 

“I would give anything! anything I have! if only 
we could get rid of these vermin!” cried the Mayor 
in despair. 

Just then there was a gentle tap on the door. 

“Come in,” cried the Mayor. 


And in did come the strangest figure. 
His queer long coat from heel to head 
Was half of yellow and half of red; 
And he himself was tall and thin, 
With sharp blue eyes, each like a pin, 
And light loose hair, yet swarthy skin, 
No tuft on cheek nor beard on chin, 
But lips where smiles went out and in. 
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This strange man went up to the Mayor and said, 
“Your honor, I have a secret charm that can drive 


the rats out of your town.” 

“Who are you,” asked the men of the council, 
“and how can you do such a thing?” 

“I am called the Pied Piper,” answered the strange 
man. “I cannot tell you what I do, but if you will 
promise to give me a thousand guilders, I shall rid 
your town forever of these rats.” 

“A thousand guilders!” cried the Mayor and his 
councillors. “Fifty thousand! We will give you 
anything if you are able to do as you say.” 

So the Pied Piper went out into the street. He 
took up the pipe that hung around his neck and began 


to play. At first the music was slow and sweet but 
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soon it became merry and gay. And then the people 


saw the rats! From every house and barn and corner - 
and hole they came. Out into the street they rushed. 


Great rats, small rats, lean rats, 
brawny rats, 

Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, 
tawny rats, 

Grave old plodders, gay young 
friskers, 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 

Families by tens and dozens, 

Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives — 

Followed the Piper for their lives. 


Down the street walked the Piper playing his 
merry tune, and the rats followed. The Piper led 
the rats to the river. Still dancing, the rats plunged 
into the water and drowned. 
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Now there was great rejoicing in Hamelin town. 
The people rang the bells; they shouted for joy and 
danced in the streets. The Mayor ordered all the 
rats’ nests destroyed and all their holes blocked up. 

But suddenly the Pied Piper appeared in front of 
the Mayor. 

“First, if you please, my thousand guilders,” he said. 

“A thousand guilders!” exclaimed the Mayor. “We 
didn’t promise you a thousand guilders. And anyway, 
the rats are all drowned, and can’t come back. Here, 
take fifty guilders.” 

The Piper’s face grew angry. “My bargain was 
for a thousand guilders. I have no time to stay and 
squabble. Pay me what you agreed to or I'll pipe in 
another fashion. You will pay me — if not in money, 
then in another way.” 

“Ho, ho!” laughed the Mayor and all his councillors. 
“Pipe all you like. You cannot hurt us now.” 

The Pied Piper turned and began walking down 


the street. He blew a few sweet notes on his pipe and 


Out came the children running. 

All the little boys and girls, 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 
Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 

The wonderful music with shouting and laughter. 
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Once more the Piper walked slowly down the 


street piping a sweet tune. But now, following, dancing 
and laughing, were all the children of Hamelin. There 
seemed to be a magic spell on the Mayor, his councillors, 
and all the people, too. They stood as if changed to 
blocks of wood; they could not move a step nor cry 
out to stop the children. 

On went the Piper, through the fields, along the 
river, until he came to a high hill. The people thought 
surely the Piper could not go further, but a wondrous 
thing happened. The side of the hill seemed to open, 
and in went the Piper, and the children followed. 
Then the door closed; the hill had swallowed all the 
children of Hamelin. 
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All but one! One little boy was lame and had to 
use crutches to walk. He could not keep up to the 
rest, and when the Mayor and all the people finally 
reached the hill, they found the little lame boy crying. 

“Why do you cry?” asked the Mayor. 

“I wished to go with the other children. When the 
Piper played, he promised us wonderful things. 


For he led us, he said, to a joyous land, 
Joining the town and just at hand, 

Where waters gushed and fruit trees grew, 
And flowers put forth a fairer hue, 

And everything was strange and new. 

The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here, 
And their dogs outran our fallow deer, 

And honey-bees had lost their stings; 

And horses were born with eagle’s wings; 





And just as I became assured 

My lame foot would be speedily cured, 
The music stopped, and I stood still, 
And found myself outside the Hill, 
Left alone against my will, 

To go now limping as before, 

And never hear of that country more! 


I ran as fast as I could but I could not keep up. 
I tried and tried to find the door to that wonderful 
country, but it was not there. It was gone, just as the 
Piper and all my friends are gone.” 

The Mayor sent men north, south, east, and west 
to find the Piper. 

He said, “Tell him that we will give him all the 
gold and silver in Hamelin if he will only return and 
bring the children with him.” 

The fathers and mothers of Hamelin waited and 
waited, but their little ones never came back. All this 
happened a long time ago, but no one has seen the 
Piper or the little children since. 

If you should go to Hamelin town, the people will 
show you the river and the hill. You can walk down 
Pied Piper street, but you will hear no music. No 
one is allowed to sing or to play a tune on the street 
down which the children followed the Pied Piper 
to the land beyond the hills. 
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Alice in Wonderland 


CHAPTER I Down the Rabbit Hole i 


Alice was beginning to get very tired of sitting by 
her sister on the bank, and of having nothing to do; 
once or twice she had peeped into the book her sister 
was reading, but it had no pictures or conversations 
in it, “and what is the use of a book,” thought Alice, 
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“without pictures or conversations?” 

So she was considering in her own mind (as well 
as she could, for the hot day made her feel very 
sleepy and stupid) whether the pleasure of making a 
daisy chain would be worth the trouble of getting up 
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and picking the daisies, when suddenly a white rabbit 
with pink eyes ran close by her. 

There was nothing so very remarkable in that; 
nor did Alice think it so very much out of the way to 
hear the Rabbit say to itself, “Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
I shall be too late!” But when the Rabbit actually 
took a watch out of his waistcoat pocket, and looked at it, and 
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then hurried on, Alice started to her feet, for it flashed 
across her mind that she had never before seen a rabbit 
with either a waistcoat pocket or a watch to take out 
of it, and, burning with curiosity, she ran across the 
field after it, and was just in time to see it pop down a 
large rabbit hole under the hedge. 

In another moment down went Alice after it, never 
once considering how in the world she was to get 
out again. 

The rabbit hole went straight on like a tunnel for 
some way, and then dipped suddenly down, so suddenly 
that Alice had not a moment to think about stopping 
herself before she found herself falling down what 


seemed to be a very deep well. 





Down, down, down. Would the fall never come 
to an end? I wonder how many miles I’ve fallen 
by this time?” she said aloud. “I must be getting 
somewhere near the centre of the earth. Let me see: 
that would be four thousand miles down, I think. 
Yes, that’s about the right distance — but then | 
wonder what Latitude or Longitude I’ve got to?” (Alice 
had not the slightest idea what Latitude was, or 
Longitude either, but she thought they were nice 
grand words to say.) 

Presently she began again. “I wonder if I shall fall 
right through the earth! How funny it'll seem to come 
out among the people that walk with their heads 
downward!” 

Down, down, down. There was nothing else to do, 
so Alice soon began talking again. “Dinah’ll miss me 
very much tonight, I should think!” (Dinah was the 
cat.) “I hope they’ll remember her saucer of milk at 
at teatime. Dinah, my dear! I wish you were down here 
with me! There are no mice in the air, I’m afraid, 
but you might catch a bat, and that’s very like a mouse, 
you know. But do cats eat bats, 1 wonder?” 

And here Alice began to get rather sleepy, and 
went on saying to herself, in a dreamy sort of way, 
“Do cats eat bats? Do cats eat bats?” and sometimes, 
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“Do bats eat cats?” when suddenly, thump! thump! 
down she came upon a heap of sticks and dry leaves, 
and the fall was over. 

Alice was not a bit hurt, and she jumped up onto 
her feet in a moment; she looked up, but it was dark 
overhead; before her was another long passage, and the 
White Rabbit was still in sight, hurrying down it. 
There was not a moment to be lost. Away went 
Alice like the wind, and was just in time to hear it 
say, as it turned a corner, “Oh, my ears and whiskers, 
how late it’s getting!” She was close behind it when she 
turned the corner, but the Rabbit was no longer to be 
seen. She found herself in a long, low hall, which was 
lit up by a row of lamps hanging from the roof. 

There were doors all round the hall, but they were 
all locked; and when Alice had been all the way down 
one side and up the other, trying every door, she 
walked sadly down the middle, wondering how she 


was ever to get out again. 











all made of solid glass; there was nothing on it but 
a tiny golden key, and Alice’s first idea was that this 
might belong to one of the doors of the hall. But, 


alas! either the locks were too large, or the key was too 


small; at any rate it would not open any of them. 
However, on the second time round, she came upon 
a low curtain she had not noticed before, and behind 
it was a little door about fifteen inches high; she 
tried the little golden key in the lock, and to her great 
delight it fitted! 

Alice opened the door and found that it led into 
a small passage, not much larger than a rat hole; 
she knelt down and looked along the passage into 
the loveliest garden you ever saw. How she longed 
to get out of that dark hall, and wander about those 
beds of bright flowers and those cool fountains. But 
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she could not even get her head through the doorway. 
“Oh,” thought Alice, “how I wish I could shut up 
like a telescope! I think I could, if I only knew how to 
begin.” For, you see, so many out-of-the-way things 
had happened lately that Alice had begun to think 
that very few things indeed were really impossible. 

There seemed to be no use in waiting by the little 
door, so she went back to the table, half hoping she 
might find another key on it, or at any rate a book 
of rules for shutting people up like telescopes. This 
time she found a little bottle on it (“which certainly 
was not here before,” said Alice), and tied round 
the neck of the bottle was a paper label with the 
words “DRINK ME” beautifully printed on it in 
large letters. 

It was all very well to say “Drink me,” but the wise 
little Alice was not going to do that in a hurry. “No, 
[ll look first,’ she said, “and see whether it’s marked 


¢ : ) ” 
poison or not. 
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However, this bottle was 
not marked “poison,” so Alice 
ventured to taste it, and finding 
it very nice (it had, in fact, a 
sort of mixed flavor of cherry 
tart, custard, pineapple, roast 
turkey, toffee, and hot buttered 
toast), she very soon finished 
it off. 

“What a curious feeling!” 
said Alice. “I must be shutting 





up like a telescope.” 

And so it was, indeed; she was now only ten 
inches high, and her face brightened up at the thought 
that she was now the right size for going through the 
little door into that lovely garden. First, however, she 
waited for a few minutes to see if she was going to 
shrink any further. She felt a little nervous about this, 
“for it might end, you know,” said Alice to herself, 
“in my going out altogether, like a candle. 1 wonder 
what I should be like then?” 

After a while, finding that nothing more happened, 
she decided on going into the garden at once; but, 
alas for poor Alice! when she got to the door, she 


found she had forgotten the little golden key, and 
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when she went back to the table for it, she found she 
could not possibly reach it. She could see quite plainly 
through the glass, and she tried her best to climb up 
one of the legs of the table, but it was too slippery, 
and when she had tired hereslf out with trying, the 
poor little thing sat down and cried. 

“Come, there’s no use in crying like that!” said Alice 
to herself rather sharply. 

Soon her eye fell on a little glass box that was lying 
under the table. She opened it, and found in it a very 
small cake, on which the words “EAT ME” were 
beautifully marked in currants. “Well, I'll eat it,” 
said Alice, “and if it makes me grow larger, I can reach 
the key; and if it makes me grow smaller, I can creep 
under the door; so either way I'll get into the garden, 
and I don’t care which happens!” 

She ate a little bit, and said anxiously to herself, 
“Which way? Which way?” holding her hand on the 
top of her head to feel which way it was growing, 
and she was quite surprised to find that she remained 
the same size. 

So she set to work, and very soon she had finished 
off the small cake. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Pool of Tears 





















“Curiouser and curiouser!” 
cried Alice (she was so much 
surprised that for the moment 
she quite forgot how to speak 
good English); “now I’m open- 
ing out like the largest telescope 
that ever was! Good-bye feet!” 
(For when Alice looked down 
at her feet, they seemed to be 
almost out of sight, they were 
getting so far off. ) 

Just at this moment her head 
struck against the roof of the 
hall. In fact she was now rather 
more than nine feet high, and 
she at once took up the little 
golden key and hurried off to 
the garden door. 
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Poor Alice! It was as much as she could do, lying 
down on one side, to look through into the garden with 
one eye; but to get through was more hopeless than 
ever; she sat down and began to cry again. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” said Alice, 
“a great girl like you” (she might well say this), “to 
go on crying in this way! Stop this moment, I tell you!” 
But she went on all the same, shedding gallons of tears, 
until there was a large pool all around her, about four 
inches deep and reaching half down the hall. 

After a time she heard a little pattering of feet in 
the distance, and she hastily dried her eyes to see what 
was coming. It was the White Rabbit returning, 
splendidly dressed, with a pair of white kid gloves in 
one hand and a large fan in the other: he came trotting 
along in a great hurry, muttering to himself as he came, 
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“Oh, the Duchess, the Duchess! Oh, won't she be 
savage if I've kept her waiting!” Alice felt so desperate 
that she was ready to ask help of anyone; so, when the 
Rabbit came near her, she began in a low timid voice, 
“If you please, sir —” The Rabbit started violently, 
dropped the white kid gloves and the fan, and scurried 
away into the darkness as hard as he could go. 

Alice took up the fan and gloves, and, as the hall 
was very hot, she kept fanning herself all the time she 
went on talking: “Dear, dear! How queer everything is 
today! And yesterday things went on just as usual. I 
wonder if I’ve been changed in the night? Let me think: 
was I the same when I got up this morning? I almost think 
I can remember feeling a little different. But if I'm not 
the same, the next question is, Who in the world am I? 
Ah, that's the great puzzle!” And she began thinking over 
all the children she knew who were of the same age as 
herself, to see if she could have been changed for any of 
them. 

“Tm sure I’m not Ada,” she said, “for her hair goes in 
such long ringlets, and mine doesn’t go in ringlets at all; 
and I’m sure I can’t be Mabel, for I know all sorts of 
things, and she, oh! she knows such a very little! 
Besides, she’s she, and I’m I, and — oh, dear, how 


puzzling it all is!” 
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Her eyes filled with tears again, “Oh, dear!” cried 
Alice, “I am so very tired of being all alone here!” 

As she said this she looked down at her hands, 
and was surprised to see that she had put on one of 
the Rabbit's little white kid gloves while she was talking. 
“How can I have done that?” she thought. “I must be 
growing small again.” She got up and went to the table 
to measure herself by it, and found that, as nearly as 
she could guess, she was now about two feet high, 
and was going on shrinking rapidly; she soon found 
out that the cause of this was the fan she was holding, 
and she dropped it hastily, just in time to save herself 
from shrinking away altogether. 

“That was a narrow escape!” said Alice, a good deal 
frightened at the sudden change, but very glad to find 
herself still in existence; “and now for the garden!” And 
she ran with all speed back to the little door; but, alas! 
the little door was shut again and the little golden key 
was lying on the glass table as before, “and things are 
worse than ever,” thought the poor child, “for I never 
was so small as this before, never! And I declare it’s 
too bad, that it is!” 

As she said these words, her foot slipped, and in 
another moment, splash! she was up to her chin in 
salt water. Her first idea was that she had somehow 
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small she was now, and she soon made out that it 
was only a mouse, that had slipped in like herself. 

“Would it be of any use, now,” thought Alice, “to 
speak to this mouse? Everything is so out-of-the-way 
down here that I should think very likely it can talk; 
at any rate, there’s no harm in trying.” So she began: 
“O Mouse, do you know the way out of this pool? 
I am very tired of swimming about here, O Mouse!” 
The Mouse looked at her rather inquisitively, and 
seemed to her to wink with one of its little eyes, but 
it said nothing. 

“Perhaps it doesn’t understand English,” thought 
Alice; “I dare say it's a French mouse.”So she began 
again: “Oi est ma chatte?” which was the first sentence 
in her French lesson book. The Mouse gave a sudden 
leap out of the water, and seemed to quiver all over 
with fright. “Oh, I beg your pardon!” cried Alice 
hastily, afraid that she had hurt the poor animal's 
feelings. “I quite forgot you didn’t like cats.” 

“Not like cats!” cried the Mouse in a shrill, passionate 
voice. “Would you like cats if you were me?” 

“Well, perhaps not,” said Alice in a soothing tone; 
“don’t be angry about it. And yet I wish I could 
show you our cat Dinah; I think you'd take a fancy 
to cats if you could only see her. She is such a dear 
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quiet thing. But we won't talk about her any more 
if you'd rather not.” 

“We, indeed!” cried the Mouse, who was trembling 
down to the end of his tail. “As if I would talk on 
such a subject! Our family always hated cats — 
nasty, low, vulgar things! Don’t let me hear the name 
again!” 

“I won't, indeed!” said Alice, in a great hurry to 
change the subject of conversation. “Are you . . . are 
you fond... of . . . of dogs?” The mouse did not 
answer, so Alice went on eagerly: “There's such a 
nice little dog near our house I should like to show 
you! A little bright-eyed terrier, you know, with 
oh! such long curly brown hair! It belongs to a farmer, 
you know, and he says it’s so useful it’s worth a 
hundred pounds! He says it kills all the rats and. . . 
Oh, dear!” cried Alice in a sorrowful tone, “I’m afraid 
I've offended it again.” For the Mouse was swimming 
away from her as hard as it could go, and making 
quite a commotion in the pool as it went. 

So she called softly after it, “Mouse, dear! Do come 
back again, and we won't talk about cats or dogs 
either, if you don’t like them!” When the Mouse 
heard this it turned and swam slowly back to her; 
its face was quite pale, and it said in a low, trembling 
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voice, “Let us get to the shore, and then I'll tell you 
my history, and you'll understand why it is I hate 
‘cats and dogs.” 

It was high time to go, for the pool was getting 
quite crowded with the birds and animals that had 
fallen into it. There was a Duck and a Dodo, a Lory 
ated an Eaglet, and several other curious creatures. 


Alice led the way, and the whole party swam to the 
slipneee 
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